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i ‘ot Many benevolent persons having signified their intention to subscribe, through the Editor, to the 
~ sadizent member’ of the SHAKESPEARE FAMILY, and some money having already been transmitted 
Mis. te him, he earnestly invites contributions of one pound, and . spweres; the whole of which shall be 
and, egproprited to their relief, and the accounts of ‘receipts and distributions. stated in an early Number. 
—At Amore general appeal has not been made, owing to the unusual number of subscriptions which, during 
ver, the winter, have taxed public benevolence. It would afford the Editor great pleasure to learn that com- 
Nat. nittees were formed to promote the same object ut Stratford, Tewkesbury, and Leamington. 
yer, ' 
is ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
~At T» the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, earnestly intreat of your correspondents, 
Miss SIR, in differeut parts of the country, to 
HE circumstantial and perspi- furnish reports similar to that of Mr. 
ob cuous details of your respectable Luckcock, through the channel of your 
4 correspondent, Mr, Liuckcock, in the invaluable miscellany. In cases where 
* last number of your Magazine, respect- accounts of such long standing cannot 
; ing the increase of pauperism in Bir- be easily procured, and no better can be 
mingham, and the past and present obtained, it would be useful to send a 
ire, expenses incurred there in behalf of the transcript of the returns just made by 
Peps poor,—exhibit a most striking picture parish officers, conformably to an order 
Miss of the present internal state of the coun- of the House of Commons, last session 
D, try. Such facts are most important and of Parliament,—which begins with the 
igh, valuable, as furnishing data from which year ending Easter 1801. But, in all 
Lar an accurate judgment may be formed, cases, I hope that as much as possible 
b. not only of the past and present state relating to the year which will end at 
and numbers of the poor, and of the Easter 1818, will be added: the parlia- 
“ overwhelming increase of the burdens mentary returns end in Easter 1817. 
“At imposed upon the public for their relief, The improvement in the state of the 
Mr. —but of the real cause of evils of suffi- country since last year, has been most 
81, cient magnitude to justify the solemnly ostentatiously, on every occasion, de~ 
ben, declared opinion of the select committee clared to be general and decisive, by 
the of the House of Commons, (page 8,)— ministers and their adherents. The fact 
een “That, unless some efficacious check be is, however, greatly to be doubted,— 
orn merposed, there is every reason to think excepting as to a false and fictitious 
one that the amount of the assessment will glare and appearance superficially given, 
Mr. continue, as ithas done, to increase; till, tn consequence of a greater issue of paper 
ure, ata period more or less remote,— money than has ever been before knpwn 
according to the progress the evil has to have taken place in the same space of 
ily, a made in different places,-—it time. But this wretched expedient,— _ 
“ Ihave absorbed the profits of the which is more likely to increase the evils 
Property on which the rate may~have ~we-already endure in the end, than to _ 
,- - assessed, producing thereby the ne- afford permanent relief,—is, to say they: 
W. giect and ruin of the land, and the waste least, of a temporary nature, and even 
and aan of other property,—to the utter. its present effect confiued. to objects; of 
mrersion of that happy order of’ society minor importance. - : : 
esq o ing upheld in these kingdoms.” Thus, it appears that the destructive 
- publish : Remarks” on this report, just progress of pauperism and_poor-rates 
a A 10 will be seen, that facts of is not arrested ; and, as afonnios Ae 
9 9 jour j 7 = as those communicated” means of judging of this fact, which is 
- =. de. igent Correspondent, have decisive ol the truth or falsehood of “er 
il share in bringing my mind boast, itis important that the public shoult 
Mi. *F Conclusions as those he so have beforethem the returns of poor-rates 


aaa ori and I'déem it a matter of for the present year,—in order that they 

Mervitude a on a question of this may be compared with the last. From 

of collected ¢, that as many facts should be several of such now before me, I select 
. ““ 8s possible ; and, therefore, I thé following for the parish of Money- 
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thersloyne, in the county of Monmouth, 
and find that, at Easter 1808, the 
amount collected by poor-rates was 
952/.; in 1818, 1,700/. But, in 1808, 
1212. was paid out of the rate on account 
of the militia, and should, therefore, be 
deducted from 9521.: so that it appears, 
that the rates, in this case, have nearly 
doubled in ten years. Again, in 1817, 
1,6521. was collected by poor-rates ; but, 
in the year ending Easter 1818, 1,750/. 
has been already collected. 

No chance of obviating an evil can 
rationally be expected, without the 
cause be first discovered: ‘The cause 
once thoroughly known, the removal of 
that cause, and that alone, can operate 
relief. Without gross deception on the 
part of ministers, and ‘disgraceful delu- 
sion on the part of the country, the 
latter could not have been reduced to 
the dreadful situation so faithfully de- 
scribed, and pathetically deplored, by 
the select committee of the House of 
Commons. Infatuation itself can only 
account for inattention to a subject 
which involves the dearest interests of 
all; and not only the happiness, but the 
tranquillity and peace, of the country : 
and folly of the most disgraceful kind 
can only continue to look for relief to 
those men and those measures which 
have caused the evil. 

Joun H. Mocerince, 

Laurwnne y; March 11. 

—< 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T is a satisfaction to perceive (after a 
lapse of eight or nine years since 
the publication of my account of Ma- 
roceo, and the interior of Africa), that, 
in proportion as we are becoming better 
acquainted with the interior of that 
continent, my account becomes more 
authenticated ; notwithstanding the at- 
tempts that have been so insidiously 
made to invalidate it. The Varlous 
hypotheses, for the most part founded in 
theory, that have, within the last seven 
years, been adopted, respecting the 
COUTSC of the Nile cl Abeede (Niger), are 
beginning now to fall to the cround ; 
and the learned and judicious editor of 
the Supplement to the New Encyclo- 
padia Britannica,—founding his opi- 
nions, as it should scem, upon the facts 
that have been corroborated respecting 


the interior of Africa, has actually adopt- 
ed my opinion,* viz.—That there is an 
* See my letter to the Editor of the 
Bae f the 
Monthly Magaziue, vol, xliii a 
? *- l, ; 
125. ? March 1617, 


Mr. Jackson on the Niger and the Nile, 


, | (May 1, 
union of waters between the Nile 

igypt and that of Soudan:* where . 
common receptacle is, I have not ye, 
tured to declare; but itis probable that 
it may be Bahar Kulla,t in Wangan, 
or in the sea of Soudan.t The opinion 
that the junction is formed in the sea oj 
Soudan, is supported by. the Sherif 
Imhammed,— who saw the -Nile 
Cashna, and declared that it was y 
rapid there, from east to west, that yeu 
sels could not stem it. 

Again, Parke’s intelligence, in his 
second journcy, demonstrates an union 
of waters in the (Baseafeena§) sea of 
Soudan; for he says, the current was 
said to be sometimes one way, and some. 
times another; which I will take the 
liberty to interpret thus:—That the 
current of the eastern Nile was west- 
ward into the sea of Soudan, and the 
current of the western Nile was eastward 
into the same sea of Soudan; thus the 
current would be sometimes one way, 
and sometimes another ; making the sea 
of Soudan the common receptacle for 
the eastern, as well: as for the westem, 
Nile. 

Ptolemy’s sea of Nigritia is undoubt- 
edly the same with my sea of Soudan} 
Lybia Palus being the Latin denom 
nation, as Bahar Soudan is the Arabie, 
for the interior lake, called sea of Sou 
dan; but, whether this sea of Soudan 
will ultimately prove to be situated 
I have described it, fifteen journies™ 
east of Timbuctoo, or 450 English miles, 
or as Ptolemy has described it, or in the 
intermediate distance between the two 
extremes,—must be left for future tra 
vellers to ascertain. The enterprising 
and indefatigable, the patient apd per 





* It is incorrect to say, that the word 
Nile is applied in Africa to any grett 
river. The name, I ean with eonfidence 
declare, is never applied to auy river 
North Africa,—except the Nile of 
and that of Soudan. Whoever has pre 
pagated this opinion, has mistaken 
matter altogether.—See Proceedings 
the African Asscciation, vol. i. p- 549, orth 

+ See Major Rennell’s ma of N 
Africa, lat. N. 6°, long. W. 18°, &¢- of 

t See Jackson’s enlarged Account 
Marocco, Timbuctoo, &e. p. 310. Souda, 

§ Another name for the sea of 
as will hereafter appear. ; 

|| See Ptolemy's map of North reed 
Mw See Jackson’s enlarged Ac 

arocco, p. 310. 

#e Fifteen journies horse travelling 
which are the journies bere alluded 
thirty miles a-day, is 450 British pose 
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f Burkhardt, deriving 
aiculable advantages from a long 
ence in the eastern regions of 
Africa, May probably decree him to be 


geograp 
tions 0 
ja, in ; ; 
ent, should wean him from the desire 
to revisit his native country. 

This intelligence of Parke may be 
considered some corroboration of what 
| have maintained respecting the union 
of waters between the eastern and 
western Niles.* deste 

The tollowimg testimonies are some 
confirmation of my report respecting 
decked vessels, &c. in the interior of 
Africat Dr. Seitzen, a German phy- 
sician, residing at Alexandria,{ says, 
that he has received intelligence from a 
pilgrim, on his way to Mecca, a native 
of Ber Noh, or Bernou,§ that the river, 
within a mile of the city, is as large as 
the Egyptian Nile, and overflows its 
banks: it is navigated by vessels of con- 
siderable dimensions, carrying sails and 
oars. 

Mr. Barnes states, that the Niger dis- 
charges itself into a large lake ; that he 
has heard from black traders, that there 
are White inhabitants upon the borders 
of this lake; and has been told, by peo- 
ple who have seen them, that they dress 
in the style of Barbary Moors, and wear 
turbans, but do not speak Arabie.|]—See 
report of Committee of Council. | 

Parke, in his second journey, was in- 
formed, that “ one month’s travel from 
Baedo, through the kingdom of Gotto, 
vill bring the traveller to the country of 
the Christians, who have their houses on 
the banks of the Ba Seafeena, which 
they describe as incomparably larger 
than the Lake Dibbie.” ‘This is another 
corroboration of the accuracy of my 
account of the interior of Africa: but, 
before I dismiss this subject, I should 
observe, that, from the general ignorance 
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, ma Monthly Magazine, March 1817, 


1 See Jackson’s enl 
son’s enlarged Account of 

mE Shi Pp. 309, . 

+ For full particulars see New Suppk- 
rine Ency. Britt, article & Africa.” én 
he hy Bernou, or, according to the 
‘ar orthography, Ber Noh, is asserted 


mare Noah. be the birth-place of the 
Maroeco, Se. “ Ad arrest Account. of 


ttticle i AfenapPlement to Ency. Britt. 
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of the African Arabic, an imiportant cit- 
cumstance respecting this Ba Seafeena, 
is not yet (it appears,) discovered ; it is 
this,—the words Ba Seafeena, or, ac- 
cording to the correct Arabic ortho- 
graphy, Bahar Sefeena, literally trans- 
Jated into English, signifies, the Sea of 
Ships; and is evidently only another 
name for the sea of Soudan,—declaring 
it to be a sea wherein ships are found, 
Here then are two topographical facts 
first asserted by me, among the moderns, 
to exist in the heart of Africa, and since 
confirmed by Ali Bey, Parke, and Dr. 
Sictzen ; or, as the enlightened editor of 
the Supplement to the New Eneyclo- 
pedia Brittannica, observes, “ We have 
thus three independent testimonies,* 
from opposite quarters, meeting exactly 
in the same point ; nor does there, as far 
as we know, exist any evidence at all 
respectable to the contrary.” 

It now remains for me to declare to 
the public, through the medium of your 
inteiligent and widely-circulated Maga- 
zine, that, as opinions have been indus- 
triously propagated, tending to discredit 
my Account of Marocco and the interior 
of Africa, nothing has been set down 
therein until I had previously inyesti- 
gated the qualifications of the narrators ; 
their means of knowledge ; and whether 
the respective vocations of the several 
narrators made it their interest to dis- 
guise or misrepresent the truth of their 
communications ; and, after ascertaining 
these important points, I have generally 
had recourse to other testimonies, and 
have seldom recorded any thing until] 
confirmed by three or four concurrent 
evidences. On this pyramidical basig 
is founded the intelligence in myAccount 
of Marocco, and of the interior of Africa, 
annexed to that account. This asser+ 
tion is to be understood in respect to 
intelligence that I could not ascertain 
‘by ocular demonstration. 

Finally, my description of the black 
heart-headed serpent, called Bouska,t 
has been doubted ; but a late traveller} 
has confirmed the accuracy of my ac- 
count 





* The testimonies here alluded to, are 
Horman, Parke, aud Jackson. 
_ # See Jackson’s enlarged Account of 
Marocco, &c. p. 109. : 

t I paid two dollars for a station ; and I 
looked into the room without interruption, 
It was about twenty feet long, and fifteen 
broad, paved with tiles, and plastered 
within. The windows had also been se, 
cured by an additional grating, made of 
wire, in such a manner, as to render it 
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count, even of this extraordinary ani- 
mal. In Riley’s narrative of his ship- 
impossible for the serpents to escape from 
the room: it had but one door, and that 
had a hoie cut through it, six or eight 
inches square ; this hole was also secured 
by a grating. In the room stood two 
men, whd appeared to be Arabs, with long 
bushy hair and beards; and I was told 
they were a particular race of men, that 
could charm serpents. A wooden box, 
about four feet long, and two feet wide, 
was placed near the door, with a string 
fastened to a slide at one end of it; this 
string went through a hole in the door. 
The two serpent-eaters were diessed in 
haiks only, and those very small ones. 
After they had gone through their reli- 
gious ceremonies most devoutly, they 
appeared to take an eternal farewell of 
each other: this done, one of them retired 
from the room, and shut the door tight 
after him. The Arab within seemed to 
be in dreadful distress: I could observe 
his heart throb, and his bosom heave most 
violently ; and he cried out very loudly, 
** Allah honakibeer,” three times; which 
is, as I understood it, ‘* God have mercy 
on me.’* The Arab was at the farthest 
end of the room: at that instant the cage 
was opened, and a serpent crept out 
slowly; he was abont four feet long, and 
eight inches in circumference : his colours 
were the most beautiful in nature,—being 
bright, and saviegated with a deep yellow, 
a purple, a cream colour, black and brown, 
spotted, &c, As soon as he saw the Arab 
in the room, his eyes, which were small 
and green, kindled as with fire ; he erected 
himself in a second, his head two feet high; 
and, darting on the defenceless Arab, 
seized him between the folds of his haik, 
just above his right hip-bone, hissing most 
horribly: the Arab gave a horrid shriek, 
when another serpent came out of the 
cage. This last was black, very shining, 
and appeared to be seven or eight feet 
Jong, but not more than two inches in 
diameter. As soon as he had cleared the 
cage, he cast his red fiery eyes on his 
intended victim, thrust out his forked 
tongue, threw himself into a coil, erected 
his head, which was in the centre of the 
coil, three feet from the floor, and, flat- 
tening out the skin above his head. and 
eyes, in the form, and nearly of the size 
Seenitman bears, and springing like 
be Dy! uck its fangs into 
his neck, near the jugular vein, while his 
tail and body flew round his neck and 
Ss . , dh 
Op the most hideous and piteees tian 28 
Si piteous yelling ; 








* This is a misinterpretati r ‘the 

| : pretation of th 

Arabic words here used ;_ which, lite- 

rally translated, signify, “ God aloue is 
great."—J. G. J, 
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wreck on the coast of Sahara, js ¢; 
an account of an exhibition i 
[sav 
foamed and frothed at the mouth: ens 
ing the folds of the serpent, which w 
round his arms, with his right band: 
seemed to be in the greatest 
striving to tear the reptile fiom arous; 
his neck ; while, with his left, he seized 
hold of it near its head, but could bot 
break its hold. By this time, the othe 
had turned itself around his legs, and hag 





_ kept biting all around the other parts ¢ 


his body,—making apparently deep ing, 
sions: the blood, issuimg from every 
wound, streamed all over his haik and 
skin. My blood was chilled in my veins 
with horror at this sight ; and it was with 
difficulty my legs would support my frame, 
Notwithstanding the Aral’s greatest exer. 
tions to tear away the serpents with his 
hands, they turned themselves still tighter, 
stopped his breath, and he feli to the 
floor; where he continued for a moment, 
as if in the most inconceivable agony, roll. 
ing over, and. covering every part of his 
body with his own blood and troth, until 
he ceased to move, and appeared to have 
expired. In his last struggle he lad 
wounded the black serpent with his teeth, 
as it was striving, as it were, to force ils 
head into his mouth ; which wound seemed 
to increase its yage. At this instant I 
heard the shrill sound of a whistle, and, 
looking towards the door, saw the atler 
Arab applying a call to his mouth: the 
serpents listened to the music; their fury 
seemed to forsake them by degrees; they 
disengaged themselves leisurely from the 
apparently lifeless carcase ; and, creepiig 
towards the cage, they soon entered il, 
and were immediately fastened i.— 
door of the apartment was now opél 
and he without ran to assist his companion: 
he had a phial of blackish liquor mone 
hand, and an iron chissel in the other. 
Finding the teeth of his companion set, 
he thrust m the chissel, foreed them oper, 
and then poured a little of the liquor into 
his mouth; and, holding the lips together, 
applied his mouth to the dead man's oe 
and filled his langs with alr. He le 
anointed his numerous wounds with a ht . 
of the same liquid; and yet no sign of We 
appeared. I thought -he was dead ry 
earnest : his neck and veins were &© 
ingly swollen; when his comrade, ss bt 
up the fifvless trunk in his arms, brows 
it out in the open air, and continee’ “ 
operation of blowing for several .e 
before a sign of lite appeared: at ef 
he gasped, and, after a time, agin” 
far ax to he able to speak. ‘The swelligs 
in his neck, body, and legs, gradually 
sided, as they continued warily ‘ 
wounds with clear cold goes liquor 
Iwime - a 

sponge, and applying - the vecasional 
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..# who do not appear to have 
in the art of fascinating 
e serpents ; for I have frequently 
» them manage and charm the 
. ska mach more adroitly than those 
who exhibited at Rabat before Riley,— 
although its bite 1s more deadly, and its 
strength considerably greater, than that 
of the El Effah. 
James GREY JACKSON. 
Cirens, America-square ; 
March 14, 1818. 
—— 
Ty the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SiR, 
CORRESPONDENT, in your 
number for December last, (Mr. 
Nehemiah Bartley,) has revived the old 
and interesting agricultural subjects of 
early sowing ; and of the quality of that 
inestimable root the potato. With your 








occasionally. A clean haik was wrapped 
abont him: but his strength seemed so 
far exhausted, that he could not support 
himself standing; so his companion laid 
hin on the ground by a wall, where he 
sunk into asleep. This exhibition lasted 
forabout a quarter of an hour from the 
time the serpents were let loose, until they 
were called off; and it was more than an 
hour from that time before he could speak. 
I thought I could discover that the poison- 
ous fangs had been pulled out of these 
formidable serpents’ jaws, and mentioned 
that circumstance to the showman, who 
said that they had indeed been extracted ; 
and, when [| wished to know how swel- 
lings on his neck and other parts could be 
asumed, he assured me, that though their 
deadly fangs were out, yet that the poison- 
ous quality of their breath and spittle 
would cause the death of those they 
attack ; that, after a bite from either of 
these serpents, no mau could exist longer 
than fifteen minutes; and that there was no 
temedy for any but ‘those who were en- 
dowed by the Almighty with power to 
harm and to manage them; and that he 
andhis associates were of that favoured 
wumber, ‘The Moors and Arabs cail the 
oo and beautiful serpent El Effah, and 
long, black, and heart-headed one El 
— I afterwards saw engravings of 
which WO serpents in Jackson’s Marocco, 
ey re ae correct resemblances ; 
pb hays to be very numerous on or 
ie a te foot of the Atlas moun- 
bib ideas or er of the Desert, where 
viens caught when young, aud where 
Vide: Ri — k both men and beasts. — 
the Great h mupwereck and Captivity in 
* Disei om t, page 590. 
nana pies of Seedy ben Isa, whose 
at of as at Fas, and who possess the 
: 4Cinating serpents, 
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permission, I will make a few observa- 
tions in addition to those of Mr. Bartley. 

As a general proposition, there can 
be no doubt of the truth of the old 
opinion in favour of an early seed-time, 
But, like other general propositions, this 
must submit to the nataral law ofexcep- 
tion, and the necessity of modification. 
On the clevated downs of Wilts, as Mr. 
B. observes, —on those of North Hants, in 
the northern districts of Somerset and 
Gloucestershire, early sowing of wheat, 
as far as it can be practised, is found 
absolutely necessary, as the best, often 
the only, means of obtaining a crop, 
which will, in any degree, remune;yate 
the cultivator. ‘I'o these may be added, 
some parts of the Surrey hills. Onsuch 
exposed and chilled uplands, and in the 
thin or impoverished soil of which they 
generally consist, late-sown seed-corn 
is liable to be thrown out of the earth: 
or, if it remain below the surface, to lose 
all power of vegetation, and to perish. 
Liven that part which does vegetate, is 
weak and defective at the root, and the 
remainder, which may eseape being 
absolutely chilled to death, or blown 
away, lingers upon the ground to pro- 
duce a miserable and losing crop. 
Wheat sown in August, as it ever 
ought to be upon such lands, will have 
acquired, by the middle of the autumnal 
season, a firm establishment in_ the, 
ground, and the ability to withstand the 
rudest shocks of the elements, in that 
exposure in whieh it is placed: should 
the season be very severe and very 
changeable, which is the most dangerous 
kind of severity, although a considerable 
number of the plants may perish, there 
will be generally a sufficieney left for a 
crop, from the large seed quantities, mn. 
customary use among the farmers of this 
kind of lands, The only safe method of 
cropping such with wheat after Michael- 
mas, is that of hoeing in the seed by hand; 
+yy—-which process it may be securely 
covered at the proper depth, and receive 
the most important benefits by, subse- 
quent hoe cuiture. But this is a plan, I 
am well aware, which few farmers would 
be induced to adopt, although, in many 
cases, the amount of the expenses would 
be returned twenty-fold, or even a hun- 
dred-told, in the quantity and quality of 
the crop, and the improved condition of 
the svil. 

Positive objections may be made to 
early sowing of wheat, or Its mexpe- 
dience, in certain cases, urged. There, 
are moist soils, the fertility of which 


consists rather in the production of large 
, quantilics 
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quantities of stra, than of corn; upon 
which, indeed, a very abundant crop of 
the latter is a rare occurrence, notwith- 
standing the flattering promise of a most 
luxuriant vegetation. Wheat seed, 
broad cast very early upon soils of this 
description, more especially should a 
mild winter ensue, would, in all proba- 
bility, throw out such a bulk of vegeta- 
tion, as to be brought down even by its 
own weight, under which circumstance, 
an advantageous crop could not be 
expected. The only remedy would be, 
a reduced allowance of seed, and plant- 
ing at wide intervals. Jn warm and 
fruitful soils, the same objections may 
be valid; and the inexpedience of sum- 
mcr-sowing insisted on, as well as its 
manifest inconvenience, interfering, as 
it usually must, with the important 
business of harvest. Upon good land, 
an autumnal sowing of wheat is foand 
sufficiently early to produce the heaviest 
crops: and, after all, good seasons are 
the chief dependence ; and I have seen 
earlier harvests and heavier crops of 
autumnal wheat, from seed sown in 
February, mild and genial seasons fol- 
lowing, than from the earliest sowing, 
succeeded by less favourable seasons. 
On the whole, I conceive it would 
be beneficial to accelerate, in some 
degree, our seed-seasons for all kinds of 
corn. Tor example, I have found it 
most profitable to sow spring-wheat in 
February, which is generally sown in 
April; and this I have tried upon cold 
and heavy land, but it was the Siberian 
or northern spring-wheat. Where the 
grand disadvantage is the lateness of the 
harvest, there certainly cannet be a 
more promising remedy than early 
sowing, which should never be later than 
August; and might, perhaps, be safely 
performed in July: and I have often 
wondered that such practice does not 
prevail in the northern parts of Scot- 
land, where their harvests are so late, 
and liable to such casualties from the 
rigour or uncertainty ‘of the weather. 
The early sowing proposed, could not 
interfere with the harvest in countries 
where that seldom commences before 
Michaelmas—and where, perhaps, im- 
provement, however successful, could 
not produce it earlier than the first of 
September. 
_ Some ten years or upwards, I believe, 
miansor'ie pele Sy sea 
> potato, by Mr. Bartley, in 
another publication. There isa just and: 
appropriate medium to be observed, ‘in 
our estimation of this noble root, between 


and Mr. Cobbett. Our chem 
whom in this, and certain other 
Bartley and many other persons 
been misled, are in the habit of agsien; 
to the farina of the potato, a far 
solid nutritive power than it really pos 
sesses; and there is a theory in thei 
analyses, which, to render them 
useful, stands much in need of the eo 
rection of experimental practice, Thay 
I have read the broad assertion, that the 
common London composition whic 
passes under the name of arrow: 
and the basis of which is well known tp 
be potato flour, is equal in goodness, nay, 
even superior to the genuine root im 
ported from the Bermudas: an assertion, 
from which my stomach commands ne 
to withhold my assent. On the abore 
theory Mr. Bartley bas risked the fob 
lowing strange opinion:— No species 
of food whatever, or hitherto known 
comparing weight with weight, or mex 
sure with measure, is more efficient in 
anima! nutrition than potato flour,’ and, 
‘a single ounce of potato flour, properly 
incorporated with a pint of milk, would 
be a good hearty breakfast for a plough 
boy.’ I have, in the course of my life, 
attended to. the labour and the diet of 
many ploughboys, and many other le 
bourers; and I have, to my regret and 
shame, thirty years ago, seen country 
labourers on the regulated wages of 
seven shillings per week, doing the 
severest labour of the farm, on the diet 
of bread and water and potatoes. | 
have seen them threshing in the bam, 
when from excessive debility, occ 
sioned by poor diet, very moderate 
exertion has suffused them with fait 
aqueous sweats, their pallid faces rather 
representing ghosts than hale and powet- 
ful English labourers. But, I haveevet 
understood, both from information 
experience, that there is, to make use of 
a vulgar phrase, greater stay in the body, 
whether of man or beast, in corn than ia 
any indigenous root. That a mance 
perform an equal quantity, or equally 
severe labour upon.a potato diet, # 
upon one of flesh aud bread, I know to 
be impossible ; and I appeal to the o- 
rience of the whole body of fed 
labourers. That a horse can do 80, of 
on roots of any description, 1 liew 
solid corn, I know, from the aecum' 
lated experience of more than =" 
years, to be equally impossible 
futile. In the mean time, 1 am per 
fectly well aware, that draught ond 
will perform ordinary light aay 


the two extremes, held by Mr. Bart 
is 
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rin good condition, fed either upon 


or ratabaga, but still better with 
tional allowance of corn. Solid 
to the nbenting, one vere 
sion, precisely that which flesh is 
oot yaman labourer. But nothing is, 
decisive of the question of solidity, be- 
tween the potato and corn, as the effect of 
each upon the fattened hog. Patten one 
with oats, peas, OF barley, and another 
with potatoes, and attend to the difference 
of quality in the flesh. ‘The flesh of the 
corm-fed hog will be of a good colour, 
frm, elastic, will swell in boiling, will 
wove of savoury flayour, and of the 
strongest nutritive power. The potato- 
fed flesh will be loose and flabby, of a 
dingy colour, of far less specific weight 
than the corn-fed ; wiil shrink tn boiling, 
have an insipid taste, and have far inferior 
effect in point of nutrition. In fact, pork 
is deteriorated in quality by the admix- 
ture of potatoes with corn, in the food of 
the pig; and, generally speaking, they 
deceive themseves, who suppose eco- 
nomy in such practice. I have made 
many experiments of this kind per- 
sally, not trusting to the report of a 
deputy. 

In the perusal of a chemical agri- 
cultural treatise of high reputation, I 
have met with a difficulty, which, per- 
haps, some of your chemical corres- 

dents may do me the favour to solve. 

n the book alluded to, it is stated, that 
barley produces a greater weight of 
starch than wheat. Are there then more 
than one species of starch? Tor, ac- 
cording to my often-repeated experi- 
ments, wheat invariably produces a far 
greater weight of the starch of commerce 
than barley; the difference from seven 
fo ten pounds, in the bushel of corn, in 
favour of wheat. Potato starch is a very 
beautiful article, but so greatly inferior, 
nsolidity and real use, to the stareh of 
Wheat, that no washer-woman will use 
the one but from inability to-preeure 
the other ; nor will any manufacturer of 
— make use of potatoes, however 

- the price of wheat. Nature gives 
uk to some of her productions, solidity 
Pre ina small compass, to others. 
that f orty years ago, it was supposed, 
thotn ~y potato starch might be manu- 
i 4 most brilliant and elegant 

~ it ereeed, however, that 
ne , 

potate-powder a ps en a of 

’ y spoiled the really 

Date o one who has observed the 

“' potato-flour, will question Mr. 

*) § Opinion, that it may be pre- 

sound and pure for many years ; 
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or doubt the immense utility of the 
potato as an ingredient in human and 
animal diet; which, in fact, would be 
simply to doubt the evidence of his own, 
and the ‘senses of all mankind.’ The 
quality of the potato has been materially 
improved in England within the last 
seven years, and the farinaceous, or 
mealy kinds, more generally cultivated: 
there is still, and probably ever must be, 
in respect to real value, a wide interval 
between the flour of potatoes and the 
flour of wheat; and, to those who 
imagine ‘the flour of potatoes equally 
efficient in animal nutrition, with any 
species of food hitherto known,” I wish 
the opportanity of witnessing the exer- 
tions of a labourer, potato-fed from his 
cradle, and still dicted on potato-flour, 
in comparison, at porters’ work, carrying 
sacks for example, with another, fed on 
bread and beef. He would find such a 
vulgar practical experiment worth « 
hundred chemical analyses. 
As little do I question Mr. Bartley’s 
experience of the production of sixty 
bushels of wheat per acre, through three 
successive years, or the probability of 
continuing indefinitely, successive good 
crops of wheat, or of any other grain or 
pulse. His remembrance of ‘the vene- 
rable Jethro Tull,’ does him honour. 
Tull actually cultivated wheat after 
wheat, successively and successfully, 
upon the same land, during thirteen 
years; and I, the most humble of his 
pupils and successors, cultivated, partly 
with my own hands, and under my own 
daily inspection, strips or patches of 
wheat, on the same land, during fifteen 
successive years, the twelfth and thir 
teenth crops of which, were the largest 
and of the best quality. Mr. B., how- 
ever, ust not flatter himself with the 
prospect of a revival of the Tullian 
husbandry ; of which, and another pro- 
posal for raising the quantity of our 
bread corn to the height of, our nati- 
onal consumption, a certain corporation 
among us entertains as mortal an appre- 
hension, as of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments.—Hush! hush! not 
a word on the subject of the arithmetical 
and geometrical ratio. | 
JouN LAWRENCE, 
Somers Town; March 14. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
sik, 
BEG through the medium of your: 
valuable miscellany, to make a few 
remarks connected with the inscription 


lately discovered in the excavations of 
Pompeii, 
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Pompeii, of which the following is a 
copy i— 


Romulus Martis 

Filius urbem Romam 
Condidit et regnavit annos 
PM quadraginta isque 
Acrone dyce hostium 
Et rege Ceeninensvm 
Interfecto spolia opima 
Jevi Feretrio consecravit 
Receptvsque in deorum 
Numerum Quirini pomine 
Appellatus est a Romanus. 

Ist. I would remark, that I was not a 
little surprised upon referring to that 
valuable work, Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary, to find Jupiter’s surname of 
Fercirius derived a ferendo ; because Dr. 
L. says, he had assisted the Romans, or 
a feriendo, because he had conquered 
their enemies, I should have supposed 
that it had been generally admitted, that 
Jupiter was so called a feretro, quod 
Spolia Opima ipsi sacrata ferctro gere- 
bantur. 

2d. I would inquire what are truly 
the ‘\Spolia Opima?” Are we not to 
follow ‘Titus Livius, who says (Lib. 4. 
cap. 20,) ‘ ea rite opima spolia habentur 
que dux duci detraxit?’ or, are we to 
alow * Opima spolia etiam-esse si mani- 
pularis miles detraxerit dummodo duci 
hosttum?’ Are there more than three 
instances recorded of the Spolia Opima 
being obtained? viz. Ist. by Romulus; 
2d. by A. Cornelius Cossus ; and, lastly, 
by M. C, Marcellus. ‘Titus Livius, in 
relating the circumstance of their being 
obtained by Romulus, and of his dedi- 
cating a temple for their reception, 
makes this important remark, ‘dina 
postea, inter tot annos, tot bella, opima 
parta sunt spolia, adeo rara ejus fortuna 
decoris fuit.” Lib. 1. cap.10. Mutareh 
also remarks, that no one after Marcellus 
arrived at that honour, 

I must confess that I knew of no suf- 
ficient evidence to support the idea, that 
the Spolia Opima were any other than 
que dux duct a se in pugna occiso de- 
éraxerat ; and a very strong confirmation 
we have of this from the words of Livy, 
a nec ducem novimus, nisi cupus aus- 
picio bellum geritur.”— Lib. 4, cap. 20. 

Nottingham ; PHILOMATHES. 

Feb, W, 1818. 
’ — 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE number of institutions for the 

relict of the poor, prove, that we 

hay too little attention to employing 

tiem generally ; for hospitals are only a 


contrivance to prevent the from 
infecting the rich with their diseases, 

Let us then enquire, wo age Te 
POOR? 

ist. ‘Those who, having>wea 
partake of it, being imaas Sera 
that they may live to want ;—and 

2d. ‘Those who, being willing to laboy 
cannot procure work, or wages sufficies: 
to sustain them in comfort; or, havi 
wages sufficient for themselves, With sick 


or helpless families, are not able to suppor 
them. 


4th. Those who are unable to work from 
diseasgs, age, or imbecility, 

5th. Those who, being Vicious, waste 
their earnings in intemperance, 

6th. Those who, being idle, will no 
work for any wages. 

For the first, we need make no 
vision, they are bad members of the state: 
but they have their uses, as beacons that 
serve as a warning to others, to avoid 
this hateful vice, avarice, which is its om 
turmenter; and, as they, by accume- 
lating money, serve as a bank for those 
who want money to borrow from; even 
then, usury bas its use, by preventing 
spendthrifts from borrowing, except at 
the last extremity; and, by excessive 
interest, sometimes checking that pro- 
pensity to spefd altogether, or soon 
ending the mischief wasteful prodigality 
is producing, by ruining the monster. 

For the second class of poor we are 
bound to give public employment, when 
private fails. ‘Their claims are indispt- 
table to a comfortable subsistence ; ant, 
for the third, we are also obliged, asset, 
aud as Christians, to provide mail 
tenance out of the public purse, not 
such as we now afford by workhouses 
and parish doctors, but such reliet a 
home as we should want ourselves under 
the same circumstances. 

For the fourth class, also, we a 
bound to provide permanent establisl- 
ments ; so arranged and conducted, a 
even the most delicate person shoul 
feel_no inconvenience in visiting their 
abodes, or partaking of their food. Ina 
word, all that makes man 4 civil 
being in society, including cleanliness 
warmth of habitation, and clothing, ¥ 
clean and wholesome food, cleanly 
wholesomely prepared and served, tall 

For the filth and sixth: the laws 
countries have provided coercion; nar 
it is our peculiar duty to continue i 
modes of punishment as shall have @ 
dency to counteract these evil Pad . 
sities, originating, generally, from 
no education. Bot, 
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But, when edu 
bably there w! 


education becomes gencral, 
ll be but few instances 
-. vicious classes ; and, till it does 
of - ‘eeoeral we must take the 
on ourselves of reforming them. 
see what are the — of 
allthe poor, or men who have no 
pen wo bat what they obtain. by 
their bodily labour ? As fellow crea- 
tures they have, with us all, a right to 
sn port. As fellow Christians, they are 
entitled to our good offices of every sort ; 
aud, among others, to receive the benefit 
of education, moral, religious, and use- 
ful, from those who possess the means 
of procuring it for them. As fellow citi- 
ens, they have a right to all the benefits 
of legal protection, and the enjoyment of 
equal freedom with the greatest man in 
the kingdom, including the protection of 
persons and property. 

Let us now see what ought to be the 
condition of the poor man; who, in a 
great state, like this of England, has a 
sound mind in a sound body, and is 
willing to exercise his bodily strength 
for the benefit of the community, and 
to defend it with the risk of his life from 
invading enemies ; and we shall admit, I 
think, that he is entitled to such wages 
as will support him in bodily health on 
such food as the land he tills produces ; 
as will procure him warm clothing of 
such manufactures as are the staple of 
the country he lives in; as will enable 
him to enjoy a comfortable home, suffi- 
ciently capacious for the purposes of 
decency and cleanliness—a habitation fit 
for man; that he is also entitled to have 
the Gospel of Christ preached to him ; 
to be allowed sufficient repose from 
labour to preserve his health and 
strength ; and to be able, out of his earn- 
lugs, to give some useful education to his 
children, as well as to allot some portion 


burthent 
For, let us 


to savings for old-age, inorder that he - 


may end his days in peace, and die 
resigned, 

And now let us see, what it is that 
entitles him to all these benefits from 
apc "ee it is that he does for us 

Cturn for them. Lastly, how we 
ne these claims, founded on the prin- 
“pcs of justice, humanity, and religion. 


,./€ owe, then, to the honest, indus- 


‘, and labouring poor, just all we 
ed Yes: atu! for the land, and 
lalents for trade and manufactures, 
produce nothing, absolutely 
waing, without them. They, indeed, 
' subsist in great numbers on the 
Without us, as well, at any rate, as 


Many now subsist on the wages we allot. 
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them: but, in all other respects, they 
would suffer considerably, by the loss of 
our intellect, wealth, and ingennity; and 
ultimately become, perhaps, the slaves 
of some powerful invader,—as our fore- 
fathers did to the conqueror William, 
We owe to them all the products of our 
estates, whether by their labour on the 
land, their industry in our manufactures, 
their ingenuity in our handicraft trades, 
their skill and activity in our mipes, 
their enterprize in serving in and 
managing our shipping, their courage 
and sufferings in our defence as svldiers, 
their patient labours on our highways, 
and, lastly, the privations they must of 
necessity endure, in raising up their 
helpless offspring, to continue to us 
those benefits of which they are content 
to partake very moderately in return 
for the exertion of their daily labours 
during the greater part of their lives! 
Thus, it appears, that the immense 
capital of this country has been wholly 
raised from the diurnal labour of the 
classes we cail the inferior orders. Now, 
let us see what we actually do for them 
in return. Instead of allowing them 
wages capable of procuring them the 
comforts J] have enumerated, and to 
which they are entitled as our sup- 
porters, as men and as Christians; we 
take upon ourselves to regulate, arbi- 
trarily, the remuneration of their labour, 
and fix it at such a price, in general, as 
will barely afford them the ‘means of 
existence on the commonest and cheap- 
est foods ; of clothing, little better to the 
agricultural labourer than rags ; of habi- 
tations, inferior to that we allot to horses, 
cows, or dogs ; leaving nothing for the 
means of education, old age, or sickness : 
on all which cases, we choose to treat 
them as paupers, or people who receive 
our bounty as a charity ; thereby humi- 
liating. and degrading them below the 
rank they are entitled, as mere men, to 
enjoy. And, .after all, who are those 
who are the chief contributors to this de- 
grading bounty, as far as relates to the 
characters that are not compulsively 
low? Chiefly those who are themselves 
but ill able to support their own families, 
on the decent competence they have for- 
merly enjoyed; for, it is the middling 
classes who notoriously are not only the 
chief contributors to our hospitals and 
schools, but the chief promoters and 
managers of them. 

What then is the remedy for the pre- 
sent state of things, and how are we to 


bring these people unto a state such 
as ail good men wish to see them in? 
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By a very simple act,—an act that 
will probably be opposed by the land- 
holders and manufacturers; yet, there 
is no doubt, that it would ultimately 
benefit all of them, by reducing the 
poor-rates very soon to nothing. What 
is this grand secret, that is to make 
the poor happy, and honest, and active, 
and loyal, and independent; that is to 
give health and education to their chil- 
dren ; to make them cleanly, sober, and 
religious; and to enable them, under 
good management, to provide for old 
age, and a decent funeral; that is to 
save us from their murmurs, and insure 
us their affections ; to relieve us from the 
expense of passes, and the charge of 
workhouses? 

It is to return to Nature,—to appre- 
ciate the duties of man to man, and the 
Christian discipline of the love of our 
neighbour; above all, the fatherly com- 
mands of the Creator, and, sealing on 
oar minds the Do as you would be done 
by, give employment and a sufficiency 
of bread to all, whether capable of 
working during the heat of the day or 
not. And the means of finding employ- 
ment for all, is at hand, in a thousand 
ways; for, whether we employ men in 
constructing and repairing roads and 
foot-paths, levelling commons, or form- 
ing causeways, or building bridges, or 
raising enclosures, or making canals, or 
draining moors; the result must always 
be, an improvement of the country well 
worth the price of the labour, and a 
general benefit to the kingdom at large. 
And, surely, this or any other state must 
be more benefited by an ‘army of 
300,000 labourers working for the soil, 
than by the like number of soldiers ; 
who, after being fed, clothed, and 
salaricd, expend this, and their lives, in 
foreign, fruitless, and unnatural wars: 
nay, had all the roads of England been 
converted into rolled gravel-walks, bor- 
dered with shrubs and flowers, and 
adorned with fountains and arbours for 
the weary traveller, it would have been 
no loss to the country, in comparison to a 
war expenditure ; inasmuch as it would 
have been only our money circulated at 
home, our commercial savings spread 
and distributed like manure, to fertilize 
the abodes of men, aud make the island 
smile with joy! All we want therefore 
- a pi a gai ne to raise 

ares to employ the mndige as ae 
community : in useful a . ie 
manufacture all the waste |; , ae 7 
regarding the cost. as far : “er 8 without 
fabuurcers just wares a see rasta 
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sistence, and only so much | 
shall rather inerease than diminjy, ° 
bodily strength; affording ler 
under government the means ree 
like men; prohibiting task-work in 
destroys) men like stage-horses - 
allotting to such as are fit and _ 
cultivate wastes, three lives . 
on suitable allotments, with leases m, 
wards renewable by fi we 
. y tines certaip for 
ever. For, this mode, experience bas 
shewn, will speedily convert a 
into a garden; and thus the land Would 
be strengthened with loyal subject 
whose interest would always lead them 
to defend the soil: their children woul 
then be their happiness, and our strength; 
we should pay our taxes cheerfully 
because they would bring us good, not 
evil; and, living and acting like Chris 
tians to one another, the blessing of 
peace would follow our works. 

The interest of our public debt now 
alarms us; that debt which represents, 
along with the improvement of the land, 
our shipping, and the amount of our 
commercial gains. Yet, let but alittle 
more equality subsist among us ; let but 
our indigent brethren be allowed to 
feel the benefit of our riches, in a 
extent that shall insure to them ani 
their offspring the decent comforts of 
life, a littke beyond what our avanee 
now allots them ; and they will soon be 
found to contribute to the means of 
paying that interest by their active 
labours. You make it their interest to 
protect you while you preserve and 
employ them; and, after all, will any 
man deny that governments are right- 
fully the mere guardians of all; and 
that, among Christians, wealth is only a 
irust-stock for the benefit of others! 
It is folly, it is weakness, it is wanting 
reason, for a moment to imagine that 
large fortunes are necessary to 
vidual enjoyment. | Providence has 
restrained our powers to the mere par 
ticipation of the necessaries and comforts 
of existence, and the Jaws deny the 
indulgence of excesses as well as Natutt; 
what then can we do better than to 
at home to the wants of our fellow 
subjects, and, by “ shaking our st 
money at them,’—as Shakespeare pa 
tically says—“ exhibit Heaven 
just.” 

‘To this end, let the whole of our pres 
sent poor-rates be appropriated, and 
& proportional: poor-rate be ade" 
levied on the landholder. I say prop’ 
tional, for it can never be imag’ 


that, while the moneyed map is aa 
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laws rest 
certain int 
wbile the 


ricted from making above a 
erest on an insecure fund,— 
landholder is allowed to he 
resented, and to raise his rents to the 
rep st amount that he can squccze 
one that their contributions should 
- seal especially when we consider, 
that from the land the people derive 
their subsistence, and that high rents 
gre areal power of taxing the stomachs 
of the whole community. I say, there- 
fore, let the contribution be propor- 
tignate,—Say one quarter,—and, il more is 
wanted to set this great machine in 
wotion, let all our peace reduction of 
expenditure go to the grand national 
object, and form a fund which shall be 
always ready to meet the deficiencies 
of employment arising from temporary 
gbstructions of trade and manufactures ; 
a fund which, during prosperous times 
of commerce, would not be wanted, and, 
therefore, would increase at compound in- 
ferest to an immense magnitude; so as to 
deliver us ultimately, perhaps, from the 
necessity of any contributions whatever, 
Ifyou think these tucubrations worthy 
a place in your Magazine, although I 
must confess they are too hastily written 
for the press, you are at liberty to pub- 
lish them; and the matter, I hope, will 
plead an apology for the manner: they 
will at least afford materials for thinking 
on this subject,—for he that draws wide 
the curtain, though he cannot be said 
to give ight, may be allowed to faci- 
litate the enjoyment of it. 
Feb, 12, 1818. G, CUMBERLAND. 
=e 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
A CORRESPONDENT of your’s, who 
signs himself “*‘ A Magistrate,” and 
dates from Southwark, has done me 
the honour of quoting part of my late 
pamphlet on the Economy and Con- 
aruction of Prisons, with suclicom- 
mendation, that I cannot but feel it my 
duty tothank him for his favours. Yet, 
at the same time, allow me to reply to 
What he terms my errors, and against 
Which he most solemnly warns me; 
that Is, says this “ Magistrate,” “in 
Sustaining the wicked, barbarous, and 
luiernal solitary-cell system.” 
th eally, Mr. Editor, I was not aware 
be heel? thing I had therein recom- 
nded was so “ wicked, barbarous, 
my ;” and, therefore, with no 
to look f > enone my little work 
a or what I feared might have 
fot hi great a slip of my usual regard 
Manity. But I confess I cannot 
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discover it, and rather think this Surrey 
Magistrate may be aman of that com- 
passion, ableness, and conviviality, and 
sO gregarious in his disposition, as to 
have a perfect horror at solitude, and 
conjured up my recommendation of 
occasional seclusion, as a salutary punish 
ment, into the bug-bear of solitary 
imprisonment, 

I have given, in my system, separate 
cells for every prisoner, for the sake of 
division, classification, and better go- 
vernment; and am certain, that, when- 
ever it may be adopted, all the benefits 
sI have promised will be the results ; and 
that, if a prison; on this plan, had been 
built in the city, many thousand pounds 
of the prime-cost would have been 
saved, and nearly three-fourths of the 
annual expense. 

Your correspondent again says, “a 
solitary cell was the contrivance of a 
fanatic ;” to which I reply, that I have 
little objection to being classed with 
such fanatics as Howard, Bentham, 
Nield, Lettsom, Bennett, or Phillips,— 
for such a fanatic, in endeavouring to 
ameliorate the condition of the wretched 
prisoner, was a certain acquaintance of 
your’s when sheriff of London, and an 
evidence before the committee of the 
House of Commons. 

London ; Feb. 3, 1818. J. ELMEs. 

*.* The Editor, in this place, briefly 
enters his individual protest against the 
inhuman system of solitary confinement, os 
of entombing men alive, and creating a 
sense of despair, which is to be conceived 
only by actual inspection or personal ex- 
periment. Many alternatives and inter- 
mediate plans may be adopted between 
the indiscriminate mixture of hardened 
culprits and accidental venial offenders, 
and the cruel system of confinement in 
solitary cells, A little reflection must put 
to shame a practice which has served to 
administer gratification to the brutal lusr 
of-power, upon the helpless and powerless. 

—_ 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
COTEMPORARY AUTHORS, 
No. VI. 

An ESTIMATE of the LITERARY CHA- 
RACTER Of MR. WILLIAM GODWIN, 

NHE literary character, in general, 
has suffered much injustice from 
the commonalty of mankind, in con- 


‘ sequence of the eccentricities of pedants 


and pretenders. It is doubtless true, 
that every sedentary profession en- 
genders a species of flatus in the mind, 
and that the artist and the author, like 
Bottom the weaver, are apt to be 
afiected by conceits and vanitics. We 
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heard a gentleman once observe, with 
much naiveté, that a certain celebrated 
German doctor was troubled with a 
windy weakness of the stomach, which 
inflated his head with philosophical 
ideas; and we believe the notion to be 
physically well-founded, and, in the case 
particularly alluded to, probably true. 
It is this physical effect of sedentary 
habits that has brought so much ridicule 
on the literary character, and rendered 
many persons of grave and sound minds 
distrustful of the prudence and judg- 
ment of the man of letters. For surely, 
in the business of literature itself, there 
is no inherent cause of absurdity; nor 
ure the speculations of the philosopher, 
with respect to the nature of truth or 
the issues of things, more intrinsically 
unwise than those of the merchant 
with respect to commodities, or of the 
statesman with respect to events. In 
point of fact, the argument even in 
practical matters is in favour of the 
literary character, for the very greatest 
men of business that the world has yet 
produced have been distinguished for 
their predilection to literature. As a 
statesman, Wemosthenes is no less 
celebrated than as an orator ;—Cicero is 
scarcely more famous as a_ barrister 
than as an author ;—Milton, in his own 
day, was more renowned as a practical 
politician and secretary of state, than as 
a poet ;—Shakespeare was quite as good 
a theatrical manager as any of his suc- 
cessors ;—Sheridan was certainly as able 
a debater in the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding his comedies, as the 
gravest man of business there ;— Lorenzo 
de Medici wasas clever a money-dealer 
as Mr. Roschild, and as successful in 
the negociation of foreign loans too, 
although addicted to “the profane and 
unprofitable art of poem-making ;”—the 
late Sir William Forbes was quite as 
good a banker as any in Lombard- 
street, even while he was writing the 
Life of Beattie;—the great Lord Chatham 
stood as high with the public, and the 
merchants of London, as a minister, and 
yet he did not scruple to amuse his 
leisure with verses, and even addressed 
some of his best to Garrick, the player ; 
—Lord Chesterfield was as gay a 
courtier, and as polished a man of the 
world as any member of tie Regent's 
court, and yet he has bequeathed no jess 
than three large quartos of classical 
literatare to posterity ;—Julius Caesar 
ecannet be theught inferior to the Duke 
of Wellington as a soldier, merely be- 


¢ 


eause he has written a more intelligible 
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account of his campai Ua i 
mpa 

derick of Prussia ves ena Pre 
king-craft as any prince of his own . 
any other time, notwithstanding jy 
musical and literary Compositions: 
nor will it ever be objected ty a, 
regal talents of Katherine IT. of Ry: 
or Elizabeth of England, dat 
former wrote plays and the latter was 
ballad-monger ;—Dr. Franklin WAS not 
thought the less sensible for his essays, 
nor has Mr. Vansittart made a Worse 
chancellor of the exchequer for bei 
a party in a religious Controversy ;~—and 
it is‘ well known that Solom 
wisest man, was author of the Canticle, 
To multiply instances is unnecessary, 
for we have convinced our readers suf 
ficiently, that it is absurd or invidious 
to allege, that, merely because a may 
has literary predilections, he is ther 
fore unqualified for business. 

But, having gained so much, for we 
assume that we have done so, we shall 
not attempt to maintain that the man, 
who is nothing but a scholar, is nota 
weak, vain, and ridiculous creature; 
on the contrary, we do think that be 
is liable, by his vocations, to degenerate 
into a thing of that description: » Still, 
however, it will sometimes hayipen, that 
the disease peculiar to his profession 
may not only flatter his own self-com- 
placency, but even excite an interest 
and feeling of respect towards him, not 
far beneath the reverence inspired by 
dignity and virtue. 

Mr. Godwin is of this class. Devoted 
entirely to letters, he has caught the 
professional malady, and fallen into the 
mistake of imagining, that his notions 
are truths: principles they undoubtedly 
are, in what respects himself; but its 
very questionable if many of those pre 
mises, from which he reasons, are such 
with respect to the nature of map. 
Nevertheless, as they regulate his own 
conduct, and as he adheres to 
with a fearless and religious constancy, 
nor ever, as Mr. Southey has done, | 
the changes of his opinions conducive to 
his temporal advantage, it is 1m a 
for any candid heart to regard . 
grossest errors of such a man but WI 
compassion; for they are, evidently, 
errors of judgment. We can un 
it quite possible that a worshipper of 
Moloch might witness the sacrilice 
his children at the grim altars of 
fierce and terrible demon with - 
timents as pious and reverential as '™ 
martyrs of Christianity endu 4 
sufferings; we can persuade : 


that 








‘crim, at Delphi, listened to 
tat the eer et the orecke with feelings 
pape ee faithful as the converted 
. — to the eloquence of St. Paul; 
ead even believe that there have 
peen inquisiturs who delivered the hor- 
rible condemnations of their hideous 
ibunals with the sense of duty, and the 

ow of holy enthusiasm; nay more, we 
are convinced that there are writers of 
the present age, and in England too, 
«bo think they promote their own moral 
dignity, and the honor of the country, by 
calumniating the motives and actions 
of those who happen to differ from their 

litical dogmas; and we would even 
co so far as to say, that the respective 
enmities of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviewers are credulously, by the 

ntlemen themselves, attributed to the 
noblest and best intentions. While, 
therefore, we see nothing in the Political 
Justice of Mr. Godwin but what is 
built upon the clouds of a troubled 
imagination, the vapours arising from 
the effect of recluse and sedentary 
habits, yet such is the disinterested 
character of the doctrines, such the fine 
spirit of benevolence with which they 
are conceived, and such the undaunted 
courage with which the inductions are 
carried out, that we cannot refrain from 
admiring the intrepidity of the author, 
at the same moment that we are alike 
disposed to laugh at, and to luath, his 
absurdities, 

The Political Justice is formed alto- 
gether upon an opinion, that the animal 
man may be rendered a pure intelli- 
gence; and proceeds to shew, that all 
the various modifications of constitution, 
forms, passions, and propensities, which 
separate the millions of mankind into 
as many dissimilar individuals, may be 
so amalgamated by the influence of the 
imellect, that individuality will be 
erased from the species, and that one 
general being, partaking of all that has 
been considered as highest, excellent, 
and purest, in the Great of mankind, 
Will be developed from the perfectible 
organizationofman. If we could admit 

——e of Mr. Godwin to be just 
a we should be obliged to admit 

us inferences. But he has mis- 

en, like many of the French writers, 
ios tgp se same notions, the 
the ne cectib tite byes knowledge for 
€ has been misled, by his fait. 
me with the world, to fancy that 
mary and appetites, the very 
“Monts to self-preservation, are of 


¥ 
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less effect on the conduct of mankind 
than the exercise of the judgment, which, 
with most men, is of no effect at all. 
The Political Justice, however, pos- 
sesses great merit as a treatise; indeed, 
after Butler’s Analogy, and Dr. Chal- 
mers on the Evidences of Christianity, 
we think it the ablest piece of reasoning 
in the English language. But the merits 
of the logic cannot redeem the faults 
of the philosophy, and it is still one of 
the most insane and thriftless books in 
existence, not even excepting the dis- 
quisitions of the monks concerning the 
mysteries of the church. 
Caleb Williams is the most celebrated 
of all Mr. Godwin’s productions; to 
analyse it, would convey no idea of the 
vehemence of the manner in which it 
is written: in this respect it stands alone. 
The productions of Brown, the American 
novelist, may equal it in strength of 
expression; and the Fatal Revenge, of 
Marphy, probably surpasses it in the 
variety and force of painting; but they 
are far short of it in impetuosity and 
violence. ‘The descriptions in Caleb 
Williams are drawn with rage; the 
pencil—a dagger, the colouring —blood, 
and the shadows—crimes. ‘The interest 
which such a work was calculated to ex- 
cite could not belasting, nor was the work 
itself adapted to the spirit of any epoch 
but that in which if appeared. It came 
out ata time when the tidings of the day 
were more extraordinary than the most 
romantic fictions, and it suited that 
morbid state of the public taste which 
the continued action of such stimulants 
necessarily produced. Like the Political 
Justice, it is not conceived according to 
correct views of human nature, for it 
is formed on exceptions to the gene- 
rality. The characters belong to that 
anomalous and impassioned race, dis- 
posed to crimes by their constituti- 
onal temperament, rather than to those 
_great classes who have so much in com- 
mon with the rest of their kind, that 
their adventures remain always inter- 
esting, and excite continual sympathy. 
St. Leon is another work equatly 
indicative of the morbid state of Mr. 
Godwin’s conceptions. It abounds in 
the most effective descriptions, but the 
incidents are far from the probabilities 
of life; and, therefore, however curious 
it may be as an effort of fancy, it wants 
that which alone can render any pro- 
duetion of art permanently interesting, 
Truth--Truth in the descriptive sense 
of natural or probable. 
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Feeling with that attention which would 
justify us either to praise or condemn; 
nor have we been able to persevere 


through the tedious pages of Mandeville, 


—tedious to us, at least,—for they 
relate to that exaggerated state of 
feeling that can only exist among ma- 
niacs or criminals; and we do not like 
to contemplate man, either in a state of 
mental rejection or of moral degradation. 

Mr. Godwin hasalso written a tragedy, 
which was performed at Drury-lane ; 
but his powers lie in describing, not in 
expressing, feelings; and of course his 
dramatic attempt could obtain no 
applause. 

His Life of Chaucer is, perhaps, his 
best work; it is creditable to his re- 
search, and the descriptions, partaking 
of historical truth, are touched with more 
agreeable colouring than those of his 
novels. The narrative is also written 
in a pleasing desultory manner, making 
the reader acquainted with many things 
that he could never expect in a Life of 
Chaueer. 

The Enquirer is a volume of essays, 
and exhibits some of the peculiarities of 
Mr. Godwin’s genius. It has much of 
the paradoxical spirit of the Political 
Justice, but in a less grave and autho- 
ritative form; like all the works of this 
author, however, it is founded on 
special notions and particular views of 
human nature, 

We like the Life of Mary Woolston- 
craft better than any other of Mr. God- 
win’s productions. It is a simple un- 
ambitious memoir, aud inculcates no 
singularities, although such might have 
been expected from the incidents of the 
lady's conduct, especially coming from 
an author so remarkable for the excep- 
tions he has taken to the existing 
institutions of society. 

With respect to the general merits 
of Mr. Godwin, he is certainly a man 
of very considerable natural parts, and 
has cultivated his mind with industry 
and care. He has a most acute per- 
ception of abstract truth, and would be 
an excellent logician if he could discri- 
minate better between the probable and 
the possible. His faults in style, in the 
choice of subject, aud in the manner 
of treating what he undertakes, are, we 

conceive, owing to his apart and sclf- 
communing way of living, Had he 
mixed more _Wwith the world, held 
mitercourse With a> greater Vvaricty of 
characters and classes, with persous less 
liable to exercise their reason, and more 
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actuated by their sympathi , 
pathies, than the cee ut + 
probably confined himself;—we sa ba 
bably, because we really know ae 
whatever of his society, but ouly judge 
of him by his writings: had he dye 
this, his works would have been of 
more agreeable kind, and his own fans 
more durable. But they would bare 
attracted less attention at first and 
would not have been thought 50 origina 
as they are by many readers, For oy. 
selves, we do not think him a map of 
very high genius, and we consider him 
rather as distinguished for singularity 
than wisdom. But, however disposi 
we may be to regard his philosophy as 
unsound in its principles, and impr. 
ticable in its conclusions, still we must 
concede to him the merit of consistency; 
and admit, that he is one of the few 
remaining examples of the difference 
between the literary character and the 
man of business. His manner bears wo 
resemblance to the ponderous decorum 
of Dr. Johnson, nor the easy elegance 
of Addison; but his works afford excel- 
lent specimens of that self-excited e- 
thusiasm which characterised the spirit 
of the times in which Caleb Willams 
made its appearance, and in which to 
feel nobly, it was thought requisite to 
speak and act with unusual cmphasis 
and solemnity. 

There is one great and cardinal ob- 
jection made to the style of Mr. Godwin, 
independent, altogether, of its revolt 
tionary energy and inflation; and that 
is, his licentious use of words. He 
seems often governed in this by some 
influence of association, and uses terms 
with reference to some recondite meal 
ing known, or felt, only by himself: 
his vocabulary is English enough, but 
his sentences are very unlike the mapuet 
in which Englishmen express 
selves. How absurd would be 
appearance of a person energisuig f 
company according to the mannet 
Mr. Godwin! With all bis faults, bow- 
ever, this author is a man of respect ‘ 
powers ; and, widely as we difler from 
him in his first notions of political ‘yl 
tice, and little as we are disposed 
agree with him even in the prince : 
Which he has latterly adopted, 
applaud the consistency of his ye 
conduct under the change, and f of 
him for not turning the alterations 
his political sentiments to 
account as the poct-laureate Southey. 


Te 








1918. ] : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sik, 


\ the month of September last two 
young men, {if it be not a misnomer 
so to designate them,) named Stockley 

Elms, both residing at Corfe 
Castle, in the Isle of Purbeck, and being 

rers in the clay-pits, in that neigh- 
bourhood, on their returning home from 
work, went into a field in which a male 
ass was quietly grazing. They had 
each in their hands an instrument, called 
a “pug,” which is used at their work 
in the clay-pits, and which is formed of 
a strong handle of wood, with a sharp 
iron spike at one end, of about three or 
fur inches in length. With these 
«pogs,” they attacked the poor in- 
ofensive animal, prompted only, as it 
gems, by the most unprovoked, sense- 
less, and wanton barbarity, till they had 
covered it with wounds. Even then 
their savage feelings were not glutted, 
for, being disturbed by the approach of 
a farmer, they hastily retreated, leaving 
their victim profusely bleeding and 
quite exhausted. My object is not to 
rouse indignation against these monsters, 
nor will I disgust your readers by a 
more particular description of the man- 
ner in which they attacked the animal; 
suflice it to say, that, though its wounds 
were dressed, and every care taken of 
it, it continued to languish four days, 
and then died. 

Some time afterwards, these two de- 
linquents were taken before a magis- 
tate, and by him committed to prison 
lor trial at the ensuing quarter-sessions 
for the county. At the late sessions, a 
counsel (who is also a member of the 
kgislature,) was consulted, as to the 
indictment to be preferred against the 
prisoners, He was clearly of opinion 
that there was no existing law that 
Would reach them but the 9th Geo. I. 
¢. 22, commonly--ealled--the - “Black 
Act,” which made the offence a capital 
one: but then, to make good this charge, 
it Was necessary (the counsel said,) to 
prove some previous existing malice 
against the owner, Though it was im- 
possible to do this, yet, as no resource 
Mt the indictment was drawn 
of malice y; and, for want of this proof 
ney ’ against the owner, the grand 
oa — of the chairman, threw 
mpl not for a moment that the 
chy pee court, and the jury, were 
mean to . a not be thought that I 
contrary ; ny any thing to the 
disgrace to an I would ask, is it not a 

. if eat that calls itself 
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civilized ; much more to this Christian, 
this religious, country, that there should 
be no law at all to recognize and punish 
such worse than brutal crimes? 

I well know, that, some few years 
since, Lord Erskine introduced a Bilt 
to Parliament, whose very object, (if 
I mistake not,) was to meet such cases 
as the present; and, if my recollection 
serves me right, its principal opponents 
were some of those who have sineé 
figured away as “ suppressors of vice,’? 
and members of “ Bible” and “ Chris- 
tian Knowledge” Societies. 

What ideas do some men form of 
religion?—Of all the cants which this 
canting world produces, I think the 
cant of hypocrisy is the most contemp- 
tible and disgusting. J. MORTIMER. 

Wareham ; Feb. 12, 1818. 

— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
CONTINUATION of OBJECTIONS to the 

THEORY which ascRiBes the PHENO=- 

MENA of FALLING BODIES on the 

SURFACE of the EARTH to the MOTIONS 

of the EARTH as @ PLANET; by CAPEL 

LOFFT, ESQ. 

XLIX,. 
ND can Common Sense be, on 
reflection, satisfied that gravitatios 
is an occult principle: in the only respect 
which ought to reject itfrom philosophy? 
How is it occult? 
L. 9 

Is it because we cammot find the cause 
ofit. If we find the effect, the universal 
tendency of bodies to each other, and the 
ratio of that tendency, is it more occult 
than magnetism or electricity? These 
are tendencics of bedies to each other, 
according to powers manifested between 
a particular class of bodies, whence 
they derive their name: Magnetism, 
from the stone called magnes ; electri- 
city, from electrum, amber; gravitation, 
from its being a property proportioned 
to the gravity or weight of bodies, 
What know we of the cause more in 
the one case than in the other; to say 
the least? But we have this advantage 
in gravitation,—that the want of any 
more general property of bodies from 
which this might result, carries us, by 
the experimental exclusion of all others, 
to the necessary and sole cause of this. 


Li. 

But, when the tendency of bodies to 
the earth is attempted to be deduced 
from the rotatory motion of the earth, 
can Common Sense, on reflection, feel 
satisfied that, if the earth had no diurnal 
motion, bodies would have no weight; 


aud a stone would not fall to the ground? 
When, 
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When, on the contrary, that very motion 
takes off part of their weight; and, 
consequently, of this tendency, which 
is according to it; and might be so in- 
creased, as to take off all weight of bo- 
dies on the surface, and all tendency to 
the earth, and to dissipate the whole 
mass of ihe earth itself? 
Lil. 

When the author says, that he ascribes 
physical phenomena of bodies,—tending 
to the earth, for instance, or to the Sun, 
—to the law of motion; and that he 
substitutes this known law to that which 
he terms the unknown law of gravitation : 
what is this more than saying, that 
bodies moved in a certain direction prove 
that mvtion exists? 

Lill. 

The law of gravitation does more: it 
shews that it is motion toa centre be- 
tween two ponderating masses, or more ; 
which is nearest to that which has most 
gravitating quantity, in proportion to 
their difference, and in a fixed constant 
ratio to the distance. 

LIV. 

That the gravitating force is, as far 
as experience goes, “ general, antece- 
dent, and primary:” while other affec- 
tions of bodies, set in motion, are “ par- 
ticular, consequent, and subordinate,” to 
this and the projectile. 

LV. 

How, then, can gravitation be called 
an assumed cause, which introduces 
“ false analogies” into philosophy : since 
it is traced, by the mosi strict analogy 
of appearances and proportion, from the 
earth to the moon; from these to all the 
other planets, and the Sun as their cen- 
tre; aud thence to the whole sidereal 
system, how far soever it may be. 

LVI. 

Or bow can a system, resting on 
vague hypothesis, be received as appli- 
cable to the fall of bodies on the surface 
of this planet which we inhabit,—when 
it is admitted, that it may be difficult 
thus to account for the fall of bodies 
elsewhere; that is, for the descent of 
planets toward the Sun: to which they 
actually would fall, (as certainly, and 
by the same laws, as a stone to the 
earth, ) as they tend toward it, if their 
centrifugal force were taken off, 

J Erratum in XXvV. line 19 and 20, for 
wt, read A might attract B; or B be 
driven onward toward A. 

. —— 

NE of your numerous and respec- 
F table correspondents (Philologos,) 
—ig answer te Orpui’s request, in the 


Mr. Lofft on Gravitation —The Articles a and an, 


l 
last volume, for information Uy, 
the proper employment of the article 
an,—has submitted Mr. Walker's of 
nion for consideration. (See Pring} nt 
Pronunciation prefixed to Wake 
Dictionary, note to p. 8, and wo, a) 
My remarks, being without 
do not need an apology to Phi 
Mr. Walker’s remarks having 
sometimes merely to sounds, and x 
other times to /eéters, or signs, it cannot 
be expected that uniformity of opiion 
will constantly present itself. 
Numbers of your intelligent reader 
are satisfied that a, an, are abbreviations 
of ain, one; the tendency of all speech 
being to contraction and ease. Som 
persons speak with more rapidity than 
others, and, consequently, in writing 
will not be particular in employing ¢ 
or an, in depicting their thoughts, - Th 
numerous provincial modes of speaking 
experience considerable variation o 
velocity by the different classes of 
society. Hence a rapid speaker vil 
regard mere individualization as sub- 
cient for his purpose, without attending 
to the circumstance of the nouns com 
mencing with a short vowel, or lon 
one. He will seldom trouble himsel 
with the compound sound an, except 
when particular reference is made to 
the individual; and not unfrequenlly 
will he employ one as wholly definite. 
It will be found that the most em 
nent writers and speakers employ 4, ©, 
according to their view of the import 
ance of more fully distinguishing the 
subject contemplated; and also accord- 
ing to their relative velocity of utterance. 
And, being fully aware that the grat 
matical import of their language eamnet 
be affected by the employment of either 
a, or an, or one, they follow conveniene, 
and disregard such puerile directiots 
as—A is used before a wert 
and ax before a vowel, or A if 
sounded. 9) 
Mr. Grant says, (Eng. Gram. p- : 
“ An seems to be used in pr 
a, Jin spoken language, I conject® * 
he means, | to prevent the Avatus = 
from the concurrence of two But ¢ 
sounds ; as, an apron, an h 
is preferred before consov 
aspirated [guttural]; the simple 
of u forming a diphthong with a vo 


wel; 


. sig 
the diphthongal sound of u, however ®®, 


nitied ; and uniformly before mY 
This modest direction is entlet ' 
attention : but good writers have # ". 
to please themselves, 

must be directed by tb 


grammarians. 
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For the Monthly Magazine, In the mean time, Giannetto had 
DAPE ITALIANA. ee Belmonte, the whole population 
No. VII. of w lich came in crowds to welcome 

or’ ape sasurrande him, so high an idea had his repeated 
Nei mattutini albori : visits given them of his wealth and con- 
Vola suggendo I rugiadosi umom. sequence ; and the lady, on seeing from 
Where the bee at early dawa the windows of her palace the cnsigns of 
Murmuring sips the dews os same. the vessel, was struck with astonishment, 
IL PECORONE, continued. and crossed herself, saying, “This must be 


IANNETTO now sunk into deeper no common person, what riches has he 
G melancholy than ever, anddeclared — brought to this country!” She therefore 
that he should never be happy till he received him with great courteousness, 
had repaired the losses he had occa- embracing him, and bidding him wel- 
sioned. In vain did Messire Ansaldo come ; and held that day a tournament 
eatreat him to give up such thoughts, in honour of him. Giannetto entered 
and not to put to risk the little they had the lists among the rest, and displayed 
‘eft, He was not to be dissnaded from — such skill in horsemanship, aud in the 
his purpose ; and the old man, who could management of the lance, that all the 
not bear to see him unhappy, determined barons wished to have him for their 
to make a last effort, thongh it should be sovereign. At night, the lady took him 
to his rain. He accordingly sold every by the hand, and conducted him, as 
thing that he had, and fitted out a third before, to her apartment, saying, “It is 
vessel, even more richly laden than the time to goto bed.” As Giannetto was 
others. In order to accomplish this, he entering the room, one of the chamber- 
was, however, obliged to borrow the sum) maids, who was sorry for him, whis- 
of ten thousand ducats from a Jew of  pered in his ear, “ Do not drink the wine 
Mestri; under the express condition, to-night,—only pretend to do so.” He 
that, if they were not repaid by the festival took the hint, and went in; when twe 
of St. John, in the monty of June en- damsels, beautiful as angels, waited on 
sting, the Jew should have liberty to bim with wine, &c. as usual. Giannetto 
euta pound of flesh from whatever part took the cup, and, pretending to drink, 
of bis body he thought proper; and a poured the contents into his bosom, 
Written contract, properly attested, was saying, “ Whocanrefuse any thing to such 
executed to that effect. When the pretty girls as these!” The lady laughed, 
vessel was ready to sail, Messire Ansaldo and said within herself, ‘Thou must yet 
addressed Giaunetto, and said—Thou bring another ship, for this hast thou 
vest Giannetto the obligation under lost.” For once, however, she reckoned 
Which I have laid myself: I have only without her host. Giannetto found him- 
one thing to request of thee—that, if selfin full possession of all his faculties ; 
thou shouldst be again unsuccessful, and was next morning proclaimed sove- 
thon wouldst come and see me before I reign of the country. The news was 
die, and I shall then submit contentedly received with general acclamation, the 
lomy fate. He then gave him his bene- bells were set a ringing, and the nobility 
diction, and Giannetto set out once were convened from all parts. In their 
more on his voyage, with the two com- presence, the nuptials were celebrated 
patios who. had before. accompanied _ with extraordinary pomp; and the time 
him; and who had generously deter- passed in balls, tournaments, and all 
mined to devote whatever profits they sorts of festivity. In these gaieties, and 
hight make, in this adventure, to the in the various duties of bis new situa- 
benefit of Messire Ansaldo. As they tion, Giannetto forgot the unfortunate 
‘ould not imagine how Giannetto had Ansaldo, whose life was pledged to_the 
het with his former disasters, they were Jew who had advanced the ten thousand 
resolved to watch him narrowly, and, if ducats. One day, however, as he was 
possible, not to lose sight of him. He Jooking out of the windows of his palace 
‘utived, however, to give them the with bis lady, there passed by a number 
rs = the darkness of the night, and of persons, bearing lighted torches, and 
rot for the port of Belmonte. His Giannetto asked her what was the mean- 

pations were greatly surprised in ing of it. She replied, that it was the 

" morning to find that he had disap- festival of St. John, and that the men he 
remsee said—Thisisassuredlyamost saw were artificers, who were going Jn 
-  ckY fellow. They, however, thought procession to present their offerings at 
wdieke pursue their course, much the church of that saint. The perifous 
ning What had become of him, situation of Messire Ansaldo fhen sud- 
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denly rushed upon his recollection. His 


countenance changed: he arose from the. 


window, and walked hastily up and 
down the room His lady, sceing him 
thus agitated, asked what was the 
matter. He-at first endeavoured to 
evade her enquiries; but she at length 
obtained from him a full account of the 
matter. Ste advised him to lose no 
time, but to set out over-land to Venice, 
the distance being much less than by 
sea, telling him, to take with him a hun- 
dred thousand ducats, and a sufficient 
train of attendants; and desiring him to 
bring back Messire Ansaldo with him, if 
he were yct alive. 
In the mean time, the term of the con- 
tract being expired, the Jew caused 
Messire Ansaldo to be seized, and would 
have cut away the pound of flesh from 
him, but he entreated him to delay for a 
few days at least; that, in case Giannetto 
returned, he might have an opportunity 
of seeing him once more before he died, 
The Jew replied, that he was willing to 
indulge him as to the delay ; but that, 
whether Giannetto returned or not, be 
would have a pound of his flesh, accord- 
ing to the agreement. The transaction 
was talked of all over Veniee: ever 
body was grieved for Messire Ansaldo, 
and the merchants subscribed to pay the 
sum for bim. ‘The Jew, however, would 
not accept it, but was bent on executing 
his murderous purpose, that he might be 
able to say, he had been the death of the 
greatest of the Christian merchants. By 
this time, Giannetto, who had travelled 
day and night, arrived; and joyfully 
embraced Messire Ansaldo, telling the 
Jew, that he was ready to repay the 
money with as much interest ashe should 
desire. ‘The Jew however replied, that, 
as the money had not been ready at the 
time appointed, he would now have the 
pound of flesh instead. It. was to no 
purpose that Giannetto proposed to 
double the sum. In vain did he increase 
his offers from twenty, to thirty, fifty, 
an hundred thousand ducats,— nothing 
could move the Jew from his purpose, 
“Though you were to offer me, (said he,) 
as much gold as would purchase the 
city of Venice, I would still persist in 
demanding the execution of the bond.” 
The ernelty of the Jew excited universal 
indignation; but the stipulation was so 
express, that there Was ho evading it, 
end the laws of Venice could not be 
departed from. 
In this state of the affair, Giannetto’s 
lady, who had set out immediately after 
him, attended by two of her servants, 


L’ Ape Italiana :—Il Pecorone. 


entered the city, discuj 

and went to an inn. 

enquired of one of the servants ae 
gentleman was? The man, who had 
instructed what to say, replied that bie 
master was a judge, who wasretyr; 
home from Bologna, where he had be 
pursuing his studies: on Which, the ino. 
keeper paid him great attention, Asp 
was waiting on him at table, the 
tended judge asked, what were the 
laws of the city? “Sir, (said the land. 
lord,) we have more law than il 
tice here.”* “ What do you meay by 
that?” said the judge. “I will tj 
you,” said the landlord. “Some tine 
ago, a young gentleman of Florence, 
whose name was Giannetto, came ler 
to visit Messire Ansaldo, his godfather, 
and a more promising youth never 
entered this city; for his good conduct 
and pleasing manners won the hearts of 
every body. His godfather fitted out 
vessels of great value for him at three 
several times; but he has been unforty 
nate with them all; so that, in order to 
complete the cargo of the last, be was 
obliged to borrow ten thousand ducats 
from a Jew, upon the condition, that, i 
they were not repaid by the festival of 
St. John ensuing, the Jew might cutof 
a pound of flesh from any part of him be 
should choose. ‘The youth is just te 
turned, and bas offered the Jew an hut- 
dred thousand dueats for his ten thov- 
sand; but the villain will not accept 
them ; and, though all the principal inba- 
bitants of the city have been to entreal 
him, it has been to no purpose. “The 
affair (said the judge,) may be easily 
settled. “ Sir, (said the Jandlord,) ifyou 
can accommodate it, so as to save the 
worthy man’s life, you will confer # 
obligation on the most amiable yout 
that ever was born, and, indeed, o0 all 
the people of this city.” ‘The erier ¥% 
accordingly sent about to give notice, 
that a judge was arrived from Bologt®, 
who was able to decide all sorts of cou 
troversies. Giannetto, hearing this, pr 
posed to the Jew to take their 4 
before him. ‘The Jew replicd, that be 
had no objection, since he ag 
nothing but the fulfilment of os 
bond expressly stipulated. They ~ 
both went before the judge, 
Giannetto did not at all recognise to 
his lady, because she had sta! 

face with the juice of certain herbs. * 
case having heen stated by both 





* The remark might, perhaps, be made 
with truth in some other countries. se 
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the jadge desired to sce the bond, which 
he read with attention, and then said to 
the Jew—“ Let me advise you to take 
the hundred thousand ducats, and libe- 
rate this poor Man, who will always re- 
member the benefit with gratitnde. 
rhe Jew replied, that he would do 
yothing of the sort: on which, the judge 
agai recommended him to take the 
money, telling him, that it would be for 
his advantage to do SO but he obsti- 
nately persisted in his refusal. I hey 
then all went to the public office of jus- 
tice, where the judge ordered Messire 
Ansaldo to be brought up; and, addres- 
sing the Jew, said, “The law must have 
its course: take a pound of his flesh 
wheresoever thon wilt.” ‘The Jew, 
therefore, ordered him to strip, and took 
out akunife, which he had caused to be 
made expressly for the purpose. Gian- 
netto here interrupted the proceedings ; 
saying, that this was not the decision he 
had expected. “ Be quiet, (said the 
judge,) he has not yet cut off the pound 
of flesh.” Then, turning to the Jew, 
who had seized upon his prey, he said, 
“Beware what thou doest, for, if thou 
takest off more or less than an exact 
pound, I will immediately cause thy 
head to be taken off. And I tell thee 
further, that, if thou spillest a single 
drop of blood, thou shalt die ; for, of this, 
there is no mention made in the bond: it 
merely says, that thou shalt take a pound 
of flesh, neither more nor less. Now, 
therefore, do as thou wilt.” He then 
ordered the executioner to bring the axe 
aud block, saying, —“ At the first drop of 
blood that shall appear, I will have thy 
head taken off.” "The Jew now began to 
quake, and Messire Giannetto to cheer 
up; and, after much disputing, the Jew 
sud,—“ Sir Judge, thou hast been more 
pee a match for me, give me the hun- 
” Arr ducats, and I --will- be 
ne But the judge replied,— 
Me: - 4 pound of tlesh according to thy 
denhaue : penny shalt thou have; 
i st have accepted the money 
hema Ne offered thee.” The Jew 
wi a erms to ninety thonsand, 
moveable’ y 4 but the judge was im- 
will, (said 6 et him take what he 
= * te Anaaito,) provided he gives 
adn nsaldo.” But the judge 
ion uae that tome.” The Jew 
the judge 3 0 take fifty thousand ; but 
puBe ae — he should have 
or 7 © Men began to blaspheme 
wipes d carth, saying,—“Give me 
ye east, my ten thousand ducats.” 
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But the judge said to him—“ Have I not 
already told thee, that thou shalt not 
have a single farthing? If thou wilt 
have thy pound of flesh, take it, other- 
wise I shall order the bond to be can- 
celled.” The Jew, seeing that he could 
do nothing, in a rage ture the bond to 
pieces; and Messire Ansaldo was 
liberated, io the great joy of all present, 
who began to laugh at the Jew, telling 
him, that he was caught in his own 
trap. 

Giannetto conducted Messire Ansaldo 
home in triumph ; and, taking the bun- 
dred thousand dacats, went to the judge, 
whom he found in his room preparing 
to depart. “Sir, (said he to him,) you 
have rendered me the greatest service 
that I ever received; I entreat you, 
therefore, to accept this money as an 
acknowledgment, for you have well 
earned it.” But the judge begged to be 
excused, saying, * thathe had no occasion 
for it, and told him to take it back home 
with him, lest his wife should scold him 
for his prodigality.” Giannetto replied, 
“that he should not be afraid of that, 
were he to spend four times as much, 
so great was his lady’s liberality and 
courtesy.”—“ You are tolerably . well 


satisfied with her then?” asked the 
judge. “Sheis the best creature in the 


world, (answered Giannetto ;) she is not 
to be exceeded either in wit or beauty ; 
and, if you will do me the favour to come 
and see her, you will have an. opportu- 
nity of knowing whether I have exag- 
gerated.” The judge replied, that he 
could not return with him, as he had 
other business which required his atten- 
tion; but hegged that he would salute 
his lady from him, Giannetto again 
pressed him to take the’ money, which 
he still declined, saying, that he would 
accept of nothing except the ring which 
he-wore on his finger. Giannetto could 
not refuse him; but observed, that he 
gave it him with reluctance, as it wasa 
present from his lady, who had desired 
him to wear it for her sake ; and that he 
feared she would suspect that he had 
parted with it to some female acquain- 
tance. ‘Surely (said the judge,) you 
have more credit with her than that ; tell 
her that you gave it to me: perhaps, 
though, you really do wish to make a 
present of it to some female favourite. 
Giannetto immediately took off the ring, 
and gave it to the judge, saying, that he 
would not change his wife for any woman 
in the world. They then parted, with 
mutual embraces: the judge embarked 
Rr2 in 
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in his gondola; and Giannetto, afier 
having given several splendid entertain- 
ments, and made presents to his old 
friends, set off again for Belmonte, 
taking with him Messire Ansaldo, and 
several other of his companions. 

His lady, in the mean time, had 
reached home, several days before him, 
where she resumed her female dress ; 
aud gave it out that she had been on an 
excursion to the baths. She caused the 
streets to be hung with silk, armed her 
attendants, and went to meet Giannetto 
and Ansaldo, accompanied by her barons 
and all her court. As soon as they 
appeared, she hastened to embrace Mes- 
sire. Ansaldo; but received Giannetto 
coldly and distantly. He was greatly 
surprised at the alteration of her man- 
ners ; and, as soon as he found an oppor- 
tunity, he took her aside, and would have 
embraced her, asking her what was the 
matter: but she told him to reserve his 
caresses for his Venetian mistresses ; 
asking him, what was become of her 
ring? “It has happened as I expected, 
(said he,) I foreboded it at the time. 
But, I solemnly declare, that I gave it 
to no other person than the judge who 
extricated me from this business.” 


“And, I am not less sure, (returned 
she,) that you gave it toa woman; so do 


not go to perjure yourself.” Giannetto 
repeated his asseverations, and said, that 
he wished he might be blotted from the 
creation, if he did not tell her the truth. 
“Tis all very fine (said his lady); you 
had better have sent Messire Ansaldo by 
himseH, and have staid behind with your 
girls, for I hear they all cried when you 
left them.” Giannetto was greatly hurt 
at this, and burst into tears, declaring 
that nothing was more false. She now 
began to be vexed with herself, for 
having carried the joke so far, and burst- 
ing into a loud taugh, she ran and 
embraced him; shewing him the ring, 
and explaining the whole niystery to 
him. Giannetto’s pleasure was not less 
than his astonishment. He communi- 
cated the intelligence to his court, and 
held his wife in higher esteem and aftee- 
tion than ever. As for the chamber- 
maid, who gave him the friendly hint 
not to drink the wine, she was married 
to Messire Ansaldo:* and su they lived 
merrily all the days of their lives.” 


—_— 





. In making this matcl iaunetto 
1, Giaun 
— showed more consideration for 
ve old gentleman than f 
= or the young 
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To the Editor of the M. ts 
SIR, . = Magen 


N that article of your Magy: 
| March which describes — 


tombs in the Cemetery of Pére ig Chip 
an erroneous account of the tom) ¢ 
Marshal Ney has been suffered to 

its appearance. ‘The tomb was ag 
correspondent hath described it, jut} 
is not so now. Men of all nations, who 
visited the sepulchre which Madame 
Ney erected over the ashes of her illys 
trious husbantl, inscribed with peneils 
their opinions and sentiments of his yi. 
tues and valour. These inscriptions, i 
some instances,—by their praises of the 
hero who, in the cause of his country 
was “the bravest of the brave’— 
scemed to reflect on the present dynasty; 
whose sycophants wrote counterin 
scriptions, above or below those which 
had been the tribute of English, of 
Russian, of Prussian, and of America, 
respect; and the police put an end'to 
this war of seutiment, by causing the 
tomb to be removed. 

Nothing now indicates the spot where 
lie the remains of the man whose history 
is known to all Europe; and, unles 
the gardener of this romantic burying: 
ground, or some one who knows the 
spot, points it out, a stranger might 
traverse the hill of Mount Louis fora 
month ere he could find that speek of its 
surface which the ashes of the murdered 
Ney have consecrated, The gril, ot 
iron-railing, still exists; and Britons 
who know that it fences so sacred 4 
spot, lean gently on it, and talk over 
the infraction of the Convention 0 
Paris, which allowed the Prince of the 
Moskwa to be immolated to person 
envy and implacable bigotry. 
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No. I. 
SKETCH OF GERMAN LITERATURE PRIOS 
TO THE YEAR 1000. 

AVING sufiiciently acquired the 

German language to unders! 
the poetry, and the yet more diflie 
prose, with which its fine literature 
abounds, I have lately undertaken 4 
perusal of the leading writers, 1". ra 
nological order, and propose offering 2 
you some outlines of the phenom? 
which have most drawn my = to 
Should you be disposed progressives 


noes : title wy 
insert these notices, you may snecessi'® 
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guccessive PSP all 
_Jirst, a few words concerning the 


rincipal repositories of the older li- 


s, the German Student. 


ture. — ne 2. 
Mm Sehiter, in imitation of our Hickes, 


formed the first important ee goes 
cyllection of ancient German poet y an 
vose, his Thesaurus having a ppeared in 
1727: but, like its model, it contained 
wo many prayers, hymns, and homilies ; 
too few sagas, War-SOngs, and romances. 
In 1758, Bodmer revived the attention 
of his countrymen to these studies, and 
ohtained assistance, from the magistracy 
of Zurich, to print, after the Manessen 
wanuscript, those remains of 140 min- 
sirels, which fill his two quartos. Pro- 
fessor Miller, in 1784, continued this 
plan of compilation through two volumes 
more; and made known the great ro- 
mance of the Nibelungs. Suhm, in 
1787, extracted from the manuscripts 
at Copenhagen his Symbole ad Litera- 
turam Teutonicam Antiquiorem. And, 
in 1808, J. H. von der Hagen, a patriotic 
Prussian nobleman, published, at his 
own expense, a voluine edited by Dr. 
Busching, which contains St. George, 
king Rother, Duke Ernest, Solomon, 
Wigamore, and some other hitherto- 
manuscript romances. Many minuter 
efloris of the same kind might be record- 
ed by the alert bibliographer. 

From these documents it appears, 
that the oldest monument of that dialect, 
whence the modern German has sprung, 
is the Meso Gothic, or West Gothic, 
Version of the Christian gospels. ‘This 
Was first edited by Junius at Dordrecht, 
in 1665, and is ascribed to Bishop 
Lifilas, who was a native of Cappa- 
docia; was employed by the Goths of 
Walachia, on an embassy at Constanti- 
hople, in the year 378; and who flou- 
rished, consequently, under Valentinian 


and Valens, -Some- antiquarics; how-- 


ever, have contended, that the Codex 
agenteus contains but a Frankish gospel 
of the age of Chilperic ; and Wetstein 
accedes to that opinion, on the ground 
ot its habitual coincidence with the 
gate, But Michaelis has pointed 

- many passages which must have 
a translated directly from the Greek ; 
ait Conceives the alphabet employed, 
— attempt to imitate a dual num- 
to b : Pee grammatical inflection, 
atc gird of a translator more 
with Ro with Constantinople than 
veinn me he awards, therefore, the 
iat it 0 Ulfilas—although he, admits 

May have subsequently been 
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corrected into closer correspondence 
with the Latin text. 

Charlemagne is stated, hy Eginhart, 
to have collected German poems; but, 
unfortunately, this curious assemblage 
has no-where been preserved. ‘The test, 
Which he imposed on the conquered 
Saxons, when he compelled them, under 
pain of death, to undergo baptism, has 
been put on record, and runs thus:— 
Ech forsacho Diabola, ende Thunaer, 
ende Vuoden, ende Soxen Oto, ende allem 
them unholdun, the hirar genotes sind. 
Which is, word for word, thns,—“] 
forsake the Devil, and Thor, and Wodan, 
and the Saxon Odin, and all the unhal- 
lowed ones, who are their comrades.” 
l’rom this formulary of renunciation, it 
results plainly, that the prophet Odin is 
a diticrent personage from the god 
Wodan, and was so considered by his 
most zealous votaries. ‘The oath taken 
by the sons of Charlemagne to the 
I'rench and German nations has also 
been preserved in the language of both 
countries, But the oldest Frankish 
poetry is a metrical version of various 
portions from the Scriptures, by Otfrid 
of Weissenburg, a monk, who studied 
at Fulda, and who wrote before the 
year 876. ‘This writer’s rhymed pater- 
noster, rhymed eucharistic hymn, and 
rhymed ballad, in praise of the piety aud 
government of Lodowig, or Louis IL, 
king of the Franks, have been inserted 
by Hickes in his Grammar of the 'rank- 
ish tongue. ‘To the Vatican manuscript 
of Otfrid is appended a ballad concern- 
ing St. George, which, in the structure 
of its metre and language, so much 
resembles the other productions of this 
author, that it may reasonably be 
ascribed to him; and, as it has been 
agreeably translated, line for line, and 
learnedly commented by the late Dr. 
Sayers, in-a volume of disquisitions, tog 
little known, I shall here transcribe it, 


George went to judgment, 

With much honour, — 

From the market-place, 

And with a great multitude following ; 
He proceeded to the ring 

To perform the sacred duty, 

Which then was highly celebrated, 
And most acceptable to God. 

He quitted the kingdoms of earth, 
And obtained the kingdom of Heaven. 
Thus did he do,— 

The illustrious Count George. 

‘Then hastened all 

The kings, who wished 

“To see this man entering ; 


But who did not wish to hear him. 
The 
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The spirit of George was there honoured : 


y to 
J speak truly, from the report of these men; ‘Then he said : Preaca, 


For he obtained 

What he sought from God. 

Thus did he do,— 

The holy George. 

Then they suddenly adjudged him 

To the prison ; 

Into which with him entered 

Two beautiful angels : 

There they found two women 

"To nourish his body ; 

"Then he became glad 

When that sign was made to him. 

Greorge there prayed : 

My God granted every thing 

To the words of George ; 

He made the dumb to speak, 

The deaf to hear, 

The blind to see, 

"The lame to walk. . 

A pool stood nigh for many years ; 

It was dried up, and ran away quite, 

This sign wrought there 

George indeed. 

‘Then began the powerful man 

To be exceedingly enraged ; 

Tatian wished 

To ridicule these miracles ; 

He said that George 

Was an impostor. 

He commanded George to come forth, 

He ordered him to be unclothed, 

He ordered him to be violently beaten 

With a sword wondrously sharp. 

All this 1 know to be altogether true. 

George then arose, and recovered himself. 

He wished to preach to those present, 

And the heathen men 

Placed George in a conspicuous situation, 

Then began that powerful man 

To be exceedingly enraged. 

He then ordered George to be bound 

To a wheel, and to be whirled round; 

I tell you what is fact, 

The wheels were broken in pieces, 

This [know to be altogether true. 

George then arose and recovered himself. 

He then wanted to preach 

To the heathen men ; 

Aud they putGeorge ina conspicuous place, 

Then he ordered George to be seized, 

And commanded him to be violently 
scourged ; 

Many desired he should be beat 

Or be burnt to a powder, 

They at length threw him into a well ; 

There was this son of beatitude, 

Vast heaps of stones above him 

Pressed him down. 

They took his acknowledgment,— 

They ordered George to rise ; 

Ile wrought many miracles, 

As in fact hé always does, 

This I know to be true. 


George then arose and recovered himself : 
Vhey ordered him to procecd,— 


en to pieces, 








[May , 


They ordered him instant] 


I am assisted by faith ; 
Renounce ye tlie devil 

At every moment; 

This is what St. George teaches, 


Then hewas permitted to go intoth 
ech 
To the queen. ~ 


He began to teach her, 
She began to listen to him, 

Cotemporary, or nearly so, with thi 
ballad is a deistical creed, found iu 
Bavaria, at Weisseubrunn, and SUper. 
scribed Poete Kazungali; that is, th 
poet's preachery ; but the author's pam 
is unknown. Superior in poctical werit 
though somewhat posterior in point of 
date, is the encomium on the victory of 
Louis ILI, of France ever the Norm; 
which Hickes omits, but which Sebilter 
has edited. Other traces of vernacular 

octry, prior to the year 1000, may be 

ound in ecclesiastic writers: they consist 

chiefly of songs by unlettered poets, dex 
only to the memory of their cotempo- 
raries. Solemn prohibitions occur, at- 
dressed to the nuns, against getting by 
heart and singing love-songs. A coarse 
obscenity, no doubt, wasa leading feature 
of these compositions. Other prohibj- 
tions occur, addressed to the people, 
against singing at the gravesof their fore 
fathers, carmina diabolica, meaning pre 
bably hearse-songs, in which hiathen 
divinities are mentioned, or addressed. 
A quarrel between an archbishop of 
Mayuz and a count of Babenberg 's 
stated to liave been recorded, on accutnt 
of the great notoricty which It had 
acquired, from the satirical ballad in 
every body’s mouth. 

These are but scanty notices of the 
early literature of the Germans. Some 
idea, however, may be formed of that 
portion of it which has perished, by 
studying the sagas of the Scandinavia 
north. No doubt all those nations, who 
worshipped Thor and Wodan, had a cer- 
tain portion of mythological nen 
common; and adopted a method of ce 
brating their heroes similar to that whic 
had been direeted towards their gods. 
The progress of kindred nations ts nece® 
sarily analogous ; the Danes of the ne 
century are the Germans of the or 
that poetry, which retreated from W! " 
the circle illuminated by the Christi ' 
missionaries, will have lingered a: 
on the eccentric shores of the on 
and, possibly, we possess, with f the 
change of dialect, in the Edda f 
Icelanders, the very writings 0 
Saxon Odin. : 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

UCH was said a few years ago 
M about paper-roofs, as economical 
and impervious to wet. It will afford 
‘information to your readers if any cor- 
“ yndent will say whether time has 
rcablished, as fact, the certainty of the 
guid roofs being durable and impervious 
to weather. 

If any of your correspondents can give 
an idea, in a few lines, of what iron roofs, 
wited to diferent and common-sized 
houses, will cost, compared with wood 
of the same size,—the information may 
furnish useful hints to, 

Birmingham ; 

March 16, 1818. 


—=>>_ 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE essays of Mr. Belsham have 
T always struck me as marked by 
that writer’s characteristic acuteness of 
enetration, and skill of analysis: nor 
am I at all disposed to allow that his 
dissertation on English poetry forms an 
exception to the rest. Your correspon- 
dent Mr. Furlong is of a different opi- 
ion; and is extremely angry at the 
boldness with which Mr. Belsham_ pre- 
sumes to think for himself,—instcad of 
looking round for what others had said 
and thought, and subscribing, with me- 
chanical compliance, to established po- 
pular notions, and traditionary opinions. 

Asa preliminary, Mr. Furlong tells 
us, that itis “his general rule te consi- 
der, as established axioms, that men of 
enlarged capacity will have a wish of 
proving that they view things in a 
peculiar light; which leads them to 
declare opinions, and draw conclusions, 
that have nothing but singularity. to 
recommend them: and that men of 
profound learning, and the most steady 
indgment, are frequently found deficient 
in taste,” 

I demur to these established axioms. 
Conceive that the ambition of singu- 
= ena a natrow capacity ; and, 
wna being able to discern how an 
. taste: y steady judgment is hostile 

4 cannot understand how taste 
Can exist without it, 
iain cereapendentis letter is one 
re re string of assertions: ‘ there 
of Mr , vn passages, (he observes, 
author 2 ~ iam’s essay,) which the 
contradicts undertake to defend: he 
in; “h S tor the sake of contradic- 

) He dislikes passages evidently 


JOHN SMITH. 


1918.) Sérictures on Mr. Furlong’s Censure of Mr. Belsham. 


diction 
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because they are generally admired. 
He appears to dread a contact with the 
multitude; whatever they censure, he 
approves of; and whatever they applaud, 
he appears willing to condemnu—(no very 
great reflection, methinks, on Mr. B.’s 
discernment), Thomson was not gaudy, 
and was not prosaic ; he wrote “ magni 
ficent blank-verse, and was a much 
better versifier than Milton.” To which 
it must be answered, that of all this 
Mr. Furlong has exhibited no proof, 
and that declamation is not argument. 
After this, we might naturally expect 
to find in this unfortunate essay nothing 
but a bundle of paradoxes: it however 
happens, that Mr. Belsham’s opinions, 
so far &om being distinguished by their 
startling novelty, or conceit of peculiar 
discernment, are precisely those of 
every critic of the present day, who is 
considered at all eminent for taste and 
a knowledge of the true principles of 
poetry. ‘The people, as is natural and 
fit, have also generally formed their 
judgment by that of such leading 
writers as they deem qualified to be 
their critical directors; and the pocts of 
our school-boy days dre no longer the 
favourites even of Mr. l'urlong’s friends, 
“the multitude.” This gentleman 
seems totally unapprized, that a revolu- 
tion in taste bas been effected, by a 
recurrence to the earlier and fresher 
ages of our poetry, and the free and 
vigorous school of Nature and origi- 
nality. Nor is he at all aware that 
philosophical criticism, as it has been 
more studied, is now better understood ; 
and, with regard to versification, that 
the monotonous system of Thomson and 
Young is no longer followed ; while the 
Miltonic structure of verse is considered 
as the classic standard of harmony in 
metre without rhyme. If, however, the 
generality still conceived that the witty 
antithesis and mechanic conventional 
of the French school was 
poetry, or that bald and blunted rhyme- 
less couplets were blank numbers,—I 
conceive that it is the business of the 
critic not to follow the multitude, but 
to lead them. On Mr, Furlong’s safe 
and cautious principles of subserviency. 
to established opinions, and the preju- 
dices and predilections of the multitude, 
the metaphysical conceits of Donne 
would now be read, instead of the Gre- 
cian thoughts of our English Pindar, 
Collins; and “ Cato” would be acted to 
crowded theatres in preference to * Ju- 
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Mr. Furlong allows that Mr. Belsham 
“is unfashionable enough to admire 
Shakespeare.” ‘lhis expression is some- 
thing enigmatical : it involves a seeming 
concession of merit with an oblique cen- 
sure, either on Mr. Belsham, or on the 
judging many, whom Mr. I’. professes 
to regard as the arbiters of literary taste. 
If Shakespeare be “ unfashionable,” Mr. 
B., in admiring him, must be convicted 
of his old trick of being “ peculiar :” and 
yet Mr. F. deserts his infallible multi- 
tude, and goes over to Mr. B.’s side; 
since he certainly means to be under- 
stood as joining in this admiration. 

It is then observed, that Mr. Belsham 
“can endure Milton; but, unluckily, his 
approbation happens to fall on those 
particular parts that other readers dis- 
like.” Of Milton’s blank verse (the 
plan of the essay more immediately 
regards versification,) Mr. Belsham 
speaks as displaying, not merely sur- 
mounted difficulties, but “ positive 
beauties of the most exquisite kind ;” 
as possessing “ majesty, melody, and 
varicty, in the highest degree of perfec 
tion ;” and as “ exceeding, in the fulness 
and harmony of cadence, the hexame- 
ters of the ancients:” this is called, by 
Mr. Furlong, “enduring Milton.” As 
to the particular parts which Mr. F, 
asserts to be quoted by Mr. Belsham, 
and to be “unluckily” those which 
Mr. F.’s infallible. directors,—“ other 
readers,”—dislike, Mr. Belsham has 
“unluckily” quoted only one passage,— 
as a specimen of numbers, s* melodious 
and grateful to the ear;” namely, the 
return of the Creator up to Heaven after 
his “six days’ work—a_ world :” and, if 
Mr. I’. and his friends, the multitude, 
dislike this passage, “ the state” of those 
who “dread a contact” with such crities 
of poetry is “the more gracious.” 
Mir. I, would, I dare say, have no hesi- 
tation in applauding “ Satan’s Speech 
to the Sun,” “the Evening Hymn of 
Adam and Eve,” and similar common 
places,—of whose merit he may have 
satisfied himself by their prominent 
station in school “ Speakers,” and books 
of * Elegant Extracts :” that he should 
esteem lightly the innumerable passages 
of high solemnity and beanty which 
strike the heart aud the imagination in 
parts ol Milton’s poem, less hacknied by 
trite quotation, is no more than micht 
be expected from an oppugner of “ pe- 
culiar” thinkers, who, before he vent 
to thmk himself, enquires af een 

mmMsel, cuguires after the sen- 


tanents and decisions of “ other readers,” 
4 se 


Poetical Catechism. 


[May 
He then remarks as to some 

poets :—*‘ Spenser, Cowley, and wa 
are noticed only to be despised: Yor 
is considered below censure; Pine an 
Dryden have their blemishes Woes 
forward,” : 


Now, sir, I regret to say that, wi 
the exception of the last’ undeg; 
instance of critical singularity, there jg 
not in this paragraph one syllable ¢ 
fact. Of Spenser's versification, My, B 
observes, that “it is not deficient in 
foree and harmony ;” and he ingepj 
adds, that “there scems to be a sort 
analogy, remote and fanciful indeed, 
between the stanza of Spenser and the 
subject of his poem; sufficicnt, however, 
to prevent our regretting the choice he 
has made. A kindof stiff, formal, and 
obsolete magnificence seems to 
minate in both.” Of Cowley, it is said, 
that, “had his judgment borne any pr 
portion to his genius, he wonld: hare 
been entitled to a high rank in national 
estimation :” that, even in our improved 
state of versification, *‘ few English pr- 
ductions” are “more soft, more gay, 
more airy, than his Anacreontics, bis 
Acme and Septimius, or his Chronicle:’ 
that, in the pathetic style, “few pieces 
exhibit a more mournful flow of number 
than the Elegy on Harvey.” Waller is 
said to be greatly inferior to Cowley in 
genius, but “of a more correct taste; 
eminently smooth and harmonious Jt 
his versification.” It is said that Young 
was “of a rank much superior to that 
of Thomson ;” that he possessed “tre 
poetic fire ;” and that, “ jn the article ol 
sublimity, the Night Thoughts may ne 
with the Paradise Lost itself” But 
Mr. Belsham is so tasteless, singala 
and paradoxical, as to discriminate: 
and, because he judges that “ Spensets 
stanzaic involution of lines soon pall 
upon the ear by its uniformity; that 
Cowley’s judgment was incommensurate 
with his genius; that Waller's gens 
was inferior to Cowley’s; that’ Young: 
numbers are “harsh and rugged; a 
that his “fire is clouded with smoke, 
Mr: Furlong. ventures to affirm, in! ; 
face of the public, that “ Spenser, ot 
ley, and Waller, are noticed only to 
despised;” and that “* Young is cons 
dered below rece es The ee wf 
specting Dryden and Pope ts, 4°" 
tuo irresistibly powerlul to be evade 
Mr. B., while mentioning the Phi 
genius” of Dryden, and the variety cl 
couplets,the polished sweetness ‘ ; si 
vigour of Pope, and the “sublime ner" 
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tg which he sometimes rises in his Iliad, 


bas confessedly “ brought forward their 
ishes.” Mr. Furlong is of opinion, 
that a critic is of a most ” peculiar’ j and 
doxical turn of me who, _ giving 
tical analysis of authors, presumes, 
sont consulting * the multitude,” 
to bring their blemishes forward ! 

« But it is on Thomson, (says Mr. F,) 
that our essayist pours all his venge- 
ance:” and he proceeds to expatiate on 
this “admired and amiable writer,’ as 
if a poet’s being admired afforded any 
roof that he deserves to be so; or, as 
if bis being amiable as a man, had any 
thing to do with his merits as a writer. 
What the vengeance poured on this 
amiable person means, is not easy to 
say; Mr. Belsham could not have felt 
himself injured by a man’s writing verses 
which he did not happen to like. 

Mr. Furlong presses upon his readers, 
that Mr. Belsham thus prefaces his 
eritique on Thomson:—“ as Pope has 
heen called the poet of reason, Thomson 
may, with equal justice, be styled the 
poet of nature. He surveyed her va- 
riuus scenes With a curious and atten- 
tive eye; and he describes them with 
warmth, accuracy, and fidelity; and in 
this the real excellence of his work 
consists.” 

One of the first writers who brought 
back our style to the simplicity of na- 
tural and original feeling, was Oliver 
Goldsmith: as a critic, he was also 
distinguished by sound good sense, and 
a true perception of the chaste and 
beautiful. Now, Goldsmith, in the 
critical notices interspersed with his 
“Beauties of English Poets,” charac- 
lerises ‘Thomson as “a verbose and 
alected poet.” Perhaps Goldsmith had 
too “enlarged a capacity,” too “ steady 
a judgment ;” “a wish to show himself 
off as viewing things in a peculiar light,” 
and “a dread of contact with the mul- 
titude.” He indeed remarks, in giving 
the tale of “Palemon-and ~ Lavinia,” 
that “it is so given, less because it is 
admired by himself, than because it is 
niet by the public.” Goldsmith 
min, wre be presumed, in your cor- 
ite a Opinion, “expresses his 
other s lhomson evidently for no 
hte than because he is generally 
sdniraai As to the present general 

mys Se Thomson, I fear Mr. F. 
sp hoee, - € Nourjahad, and, waking, 
School tt all is unchanged since his 


y days. Tl . “ 
Moxtity Mac, N sae mn read with 


On the Merits of Thomson, 


Weariness, and is completely superseded 
by Cowper. It has sae mth that Mr. 
Belsham is, at least, not “ singular” 
in his censure of Thomson; but, as to 
the imported dislike of him, it has been 
shewn, that this is of the same stamp 
with the endurance of Milton and the 
contempt of Cowley, 

“Thomson, (observes Mr. Belsham,) 
when he aims at elevation, is always 
turgid ; and, when he wishes to be splen- 
did, is always gaudy:” and, after a 
passage illustrative of his position, in 
which 
Child of the sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
In pride of youth— 
and,—- 

From his ardent look the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face, 

he remarks, with the disgust of true 
taste, “such mechanical poetry as this 
is calculated merely for grown children.” 
Yet such is the poetry which Mr, Fur- 
long thinks “ magnificent.” The con- 
clusion is plain. 

With regard to “the tales,” which 
Mr. B. judges to be “ very indifferently 
related,” I have shown that the idea is 
not so new as Mr. F. supposes: and the 
recommendation to Mr, Belsham, “ to 
write an epic,” that the world may see 
something original, is mere ribaldry 
without meaning. If the epic were 
original, I am so unfashionable as to 
think it could not be the worse for it. 
But it is not incumbent on the critic 
of a poem, to write a better himself: it 
is not his province to write verses, but 
to-judge of yerses written ; and it seems, 
Mr. Furlong requires to be informed 


‘that Mr. Belsham was not criticising 


an epic, but ageorgic. Mr. F., curiously- 
enough, selects the ‘ description of the 
man perishing in the snow,” as an in- 
stance of Thomson’s excellence in telling 
a tale: now, this is not a tale, but a 


description. 
Mr. B. asserts, that “ Thomson’s 


-dietion is either artificially strained or 


disgustingly familiar: and that, “for 
twenty or thirty lines together, the ver- 
sification is frequently undistinguishable 
from prose.” Mr. F. asserts, that 
“nothing but the most confirmed desire 
of appearing paradoxical could hava 
led any one to venture such an asser- 
tion.” The desire of appearing para- 
doxical is surely a very strange one; 
I always. thought that a dealer in 
paradoxes desired that bis paradoxes 
should appear truths. The quarrel of 
Ss 
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Mr. F. with Mr. Belsham seems entirely 
without cause: for, if the latter wished 
to seem paradoxical, he wished his opi- 
nions to be disbelieved; and Mr. F. 
may cordially embrace him as a critic 
without opinions, aud an admirer of all 
that is admired. 

Let twenty lines of the unaffected and 
elegant Armstrong be compared with 
twenty lines of Thomson, and the reader 
will easily decide whether the criticism 
of Mr. Belsham be not literally and 
strictly just. It may seem a contra- 
diction to accuse the same writer of 
being at once turgid and prosaic; but 
they are perfectly compatible. Swelling 
terms and amplifications are, in fact, 
employed to raise the language of the 
verse, which would otherwise betray 
itself as mere measured prose. 

Mr. I’. does not seem to have made 
blank-verse much his study, or to know 
much about the matter; he talks of 
"Thomson ‘ having preserved, with more 
care than almost any poet, the uniform 
stateliness and dignity of blank-verse:” 
and observes that, “in this particular 
point, even Milton seems inferior to 
him.” Now, there cannot be a more 
striking proof of ‘Thomson’s incompe- 
tency and of Milton’s excellence; fora 
uniform stateliness, in any poem, is 
ridiculous: in a rural poem, it is per- 
fect burlesque. ‘Thomson, who is said 
by Mr. Furlong to have in his versifi- 
cation “a nerve, a Spring, an elasticity, 
which he, Mr. F. (and other readers, 
1 suppose,) could never perceive in any 
other,” could not, in fact, write blank- 
verse at all. He wrote couplets with- 
outrhyme. Of the floating pause, which 
Milton manages with such musical 
variety, and such natural and easy ad- 
justment to the changes in the thought, 
Thomson had little idea: Milton’s 
measure flows in a cadenced sweep of 
periods, running in a maze of harmony: 
Thomson’s nctre is rounded in prosaical 
paragraphs. lis cumbrous and uni- 
form lines roll heavily on the ear; we 
feel the loss of rhyme; and are only 
reminded that what we read is verse, 
by the nerve of big words, by tumid and 
tawdry personifications, and appeals to 
the Muse and Pomona. 

Had Thomson composed his Seasons 
én rhyme, his verse would have been 
more pleasingly modulated ; his diction 
loss verbose; his plan more regular; and 
his sense more compact, 


} His digres- 
sious would have been less fr 


equent and 
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tedious, and his descript; ‘ 
and less elaborated, Pe a hy 
of Indolence,” he has, ag his yj nd 
enemy (Mr. Belsham,) notices, « 
happily” employed the stanza of Spene 
There is a French translation 
eS 9? os hs Of thy 

easons,” which clearly s the 
original in all the above particulars, ing 
is altogether a more agreeable 
though inferior in that energy of ¢, 
pression which attaches to the iver 
of language. 

Mr. Belsham’s remark, that, in ty 
Seasons, “pure description holds th 
place of sense,” has been the observatig 
also of foreign critics.  Deserips 
however auxiliary to incidental objec 
of poetic pleasure, is, in fact, the lowes 
province of poetry: reflection and pie 
sion are the tests of superior genius 
Mr. Furlong candidly and courteous 
supposes that Mr. Belsham “ meant\y 
this merely to show that he had rea 
Pope:” a literary boast which Mr, 
Belsham must be contented to. share in 
common with every girl at a boarding. 
school. I fear, Mr. Furlong ms 
equally consent to admit of a partic 
pation of his knowledge among the far 
pupils of similar seminaries, though be, 
doubtless, values himself on his great 
and surprising proficiency in Thomson's 
Seasons. Mr. F. however, wishes that 
Mr. Belsham “had read Pope with 
more attention;” for the purpose, | 
suppose, of learnibg, from the commor 
place rules of his mechanic verses, how 
to do without thought, and to avoid 
being “ peculiar.” Perhaps it were to 
be wished that Mr. Furlong had real, 
with a little more attention, the 
of Mr. Belsham. He might then, por 
sibly, have acquired some just principles 
of taste in poetical criticism, and avol 
the unlucky slip of misquoting the set 
timents and language of the writer 
whom, in the heat of zealous pre 
dice, he had singled out for a publie 
attack, Cito. 

Dee. 1817. 


 ——i ’ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magaz 
SIR, 
HAVE a son, who, for about five 
years past, has been afflicted ¥ 
that distressing disease, scrofula. | . 
or two humours appear every spring | 
his neck, or in the face, by the 
which gradually advance toa C0 er 
able size, and then suppurate, , 


seldom heal till towards the winter, be 









- 


not in the least apparent degree 

t his health. ; 
The advice of the medical gentlemen 
to whom we have applied has always 
been strictly followed; but their usual 
treatment—leeching, blistering, resort 
to the’ sea, &e. though affording tem- 

y relief, has never produced lasting 
Pei nor enabled his constitution, 
which is naturally strong, to overcome 

is malady. 

oaks now entered upon his 
twentieth year, isa fine young man,—of 
whom a father could well be proud; 
of an ardent disposition; but feels that 
his affliction bars him from those enjoy- 
ments of youth which endear life. This 
rdiection has sunk deep in his heart, 
damps his spirits, and throws such a 
gloom over him that is very distressing 
fo a parent's eye. 

Should avy of your very numerous 
readers be acquainted with a remedy 
for this disease, that they can safely 
recommend as beneficial, and especially 
likely to be effectual in this case, the 
communication of it, through the me- 
dium of your Magazine, will not only 
confer a great obligation on me, for 
which I shall be ever grateful, but also 
bestow a benefit on the whole com- 
munity, 
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The insertion of this in your next 
Magazine will be an act of charity 
towards, and much oblige, 

April 10, 1818, A FAatuer, 

—_ 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 
1 SHALL be glad to see the follows 

ing tables, which haye been laid 
before Parliament, transterred to the 
pages of your popular miscellany. They 
aflord an instructive and awful lesson 
to our rulers,—who madly involved us 
in war, under the hypocritical pretence 
of preserving morality and social order, 
The effect of their measures appears, on 
the contrary, to be a demoralization of 
society; for, within seven years, the 
nuinber of persons committed for ofs 
fences have been nearlj-TREBLED ; and 
the number of those convicted have 
maintained the same frightful ratio. 
In some counties they appear even to 
have QUADRUPLED. The cause evi- 
dently exists in radical defects of our 
sowal system,—which, in preferring all 
monopolies to the general diffusion of 
means of subsistence, forces large classes 
of the people into the commission o 
crime, to relieve themselves from urgent 
distress and want. 

A Surrey MAGIsTRAte. 











Number of Persons charged with Criminal Offences, committed to the different 
Gaols in England and Wales, during the last seven Years. 






























































18}1. 1812, 1813. 1814, 1815. 1816. 1817. | Total. 
Males . ~ « « | 3,859] 4,891] 5,435] 4,826} 6,036] 7,347] 11,758) 44,15 
Females. . . . . | 1,478) 1,685] 1,731] 1,564] 1,782] 1,744] 2,174] 19,15 
ees « «he 5,337| 6,576] 7,164] 6,390} 7,818} 9,091] 13,952 
ere #404) *532| *715| *558) *553] *890/*1,302 
Transportation for life ev) 3) 501 53 381 60} 103 
~~~ 14 years 34] 67 95 78 94, 133] 157 
———~——- 7 years 500} 588} 629| 625) 846): 861] 1,474 
imprisonment - es | 2,049) 25506] 957597 2,574] 3,218] 3,663} 5,700 
lipping and fine, 147 195] 183] 137] 154) 190] -320 
is 3,163) 5,913] 4,422) 4,025) 4,885) 5,797) 9.056) < 
oh pe ee 1,234] 1,494] 1,451] 1,375] 1,648) 1,884) 2,678 
No billfound . 940) 1,169] 1,291]. 992} 1,287) 1,410] 2,198 
Convicted total , 5,337] 6,576] 7,164] 6,590] 7,818} 9,091} 13,932! : 
Capita offences 872| 1,050] 1,282] 1,018] 1,086] 1,584) 2,250) 9,14 
we capital. 6. | 4,465] 5,526] 5,882] 5,372] 6,732] 7,507] 11,682] 47,166 
* RR Ce 5,337] 6,576] 7,164] 6,390} 7,818] 9,091) 15,952) 56,30 
[whom were executed 45) “82] #120; °70). °57) US *115) *58 
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Numbers charged with Criminal Offences, committed to the different Gul 
in each County. 
1811. 1812. 1813. 1814. 1815. 1816. \gi7 
Anglesey . - + + + 1 — 2 2 2 4 ' 
Bedford . . + + > 27 17 34 27 28 43 4 
Die. 6 8 ee 63} 108| 79) 83} 77] 103 | yy 
Brecon . + + + « 5 5 13 11 15 8 8 
Bucks. . + + «© » 37 33 64 47 50 65 3 
Cambridge . . - o1| 34] 45] 37] 64] 71 | 9 
Cardigan. . « » > ss) 4 1 f 7 _— 14 
Carmarthen . . + - 11 10 6 8 12 17 14 
Carnarvon ..- « 5 2 8 3 12 3 10 
Chester . .- «© + + 99} 155 | 146] 136] 160] 187 985 
e Cornwall. . - +. 31) °45 42} 39} 54 84 | 190 
' Cumberland. . - .» 17 53 42 23 28 51 89 
: Denbigh aca © ® . 8 7 11 10 5 15 $1 
eal Derby. - » 2 © » 37 | 60] 71 38] 57 60 | 165 
a Devon. . . - + « | 152] 179] 197] 235] 264] 26% | Se 
- et. &¢ « ¢*& @ 44 47 65 43 62 81 199 
4 Durham . . « « « 37 33 33 35 49 55 87 
-. Essex . . . 2. . | 130] 252] 221] 174] 191 | 236 | 319 
Bay Dems 6b 0 @ ote 2 3 4 3 6 7 20 
ay Glamorgan . .. .» 18 15 26 20 15 22 50 
e( Gloucester . . . . | 109| 155 | 175] 139 | 187] 943 | 442 
ome ——- (Bristol) . 68| 78| 68] 70| 98} 104 | 166 
s Pn. 6 6 © © © 157 | 234] 206| 228 | 217] 268 | 378 
Hereford. . . +. 66}, 83 79 61 54 8? 174 
ee 50 109 o4 61 80) 81 123 
Huntingdon . . + . 8 it 18 91 23 15 
i” « -» # 6:6 210 281 350 260 327 325 528 
Lancaster . . « « 661 | 8351 830 | 816 | 959 | 1,212 | 1,946 
Leicester . « + « « 57 65 77 42 71 125 176 
Lincelm . © 0 © « 65 84 | 102] 116} 156 133 gs? 
Merioneth ... . 2 Y 5 1 3 6 
Middlesex . . . . | 1,482 1,663 | 1,707 | 1,646 | 9,005 | 2,226 | 2,686 
Movmoufh ... . 18 21 18 26 24 19 
Montgomery . . . 5| 15] 18 8{ 9 14 
ee 143 | 157 | 16%} 119 | 185 944 J 
Northampton .. . 51 54 65 60 81 a 
Northumberland ... 71 31 73 68 69 88 
Nottingham . . . . 78 105 92 88 141 112 
rh. 2.6» $1 5Y 70 56 66 85 
Pembroke ... . 7 12 8 8 19 18 
Mageer . « « « « 6 5 6 g 3 13 
Matland . . © « « 5 4 9 1 11 12 
BOlOp « «© 0 2 @ « 79 53 92 69 90 96 
Somerset . . .. .« 108 | 201 153} 139 | 221 244 
Stafford . . . . «© | 126} 130] 181] 118 | 154] 197 
EER 0 © © 0 « 98 | 146] 144] 119] 146 153 
SUNmey « 2 « ee 208 | 296] 279 | 255] 294 366 
Sussex nb of oO 8 74 95 | 116 66.| 104 120 
Warwick . or 178} 177! 963| gyt| 277} 341 
. Westmoreland . “ss 5 9 8 6 13 18 
5 a << ¢'s © «| « 75 92 | 192 »3s | 108 | 107 
F Worcester . 2... 84} 78] 109] 104] 150] 128 
. ee *@ 0 6 206 | 304) 405 | 3837 | 355 420 
| Ls | 
B | Total. . . . $5,337 |6,576 |7,164 |6,390 |7,818 | 9,091 |15,95? 
" 
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Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. invented a mill completely adapted 
a asi family use, as well as parochial, 
reply to the query of a corres- other extensive establishments. ‘A 

18 ent, in your Magazine for Oct. mill is composed of Freneb stones; ¥ 

(7, allow me to state, that L have grind about balf-a-bushel of wt 
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oor be used for cutting oats. The 
me is ten guineas, or upwards, accord- 


the labour of one man; and 


pric 


‘ag to the size. : 
» mill is respectfally submitted to 


Ps ixpectionof agricn lturists, overscars; 
and the public, at tire manufactory, 56, 
Hatfield-street, Blackfriars-road. 
March 29. C. WILLIAMS, 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HAT society has reason to class 
Mr. Malthus among its most 
ardent and enlightened members, will 
scarcely admit of controversy. He has 
chosen a field for his investigations em- 
racing the happiness and destiny of 
the whole human race,—from the pre- 
ent moment to the utmost limits to 
which Omniscience has decreed thie 
duration of the world; and he has dis- 
played such patient and laborious 
enquiry, such acute inference and 
weight of demonstration, as will hand 
his name and his efforts down to the 
admiration of posterity.’ Like all other 
theorists, however, his object has been 
to make good the position on which he 
grounds his enquiries ; and, in such cases, 
it is hardly possible to avoid an unfa- 
vourable bias to that side of the ques- 
tion which he is bound to maintain. His 
merits entitle him to respect, but esta- 
blish no claim to infallibility ; while the 
cause of truth, and the vital interests of 
society, will undoubtedly be promoted 
bya free, but candid, examination of his 
researches and opinions. The right of 
private judgment should never be im- 
plicitly surrendered, even to acknow- 
ledged talents, or high-sounding autho- 
nies: humility may ask assistance or 
advice; but self-respect should form the 
ultimate decision. I do uot mean to 
enter the lists with sacha redoubted 
champion; I should certainly expose 
myself to the sarcasm, “ Get out of my 
‘ay,—as the wheel-barrow ‘said to the 
Ms ” but, peradventure, a pigmy 
ae the Vulnerable heel; and 
ake ae put society upon its 
of a Po he an ee application 
teneate ta involving its dearest in- 
. he y reasonably expect at least 
iss UNCensnred. 
ehave two important guides in all 
albideed nee which relate to our 
Wunity with cee? OF to that of the com- 
Y With which Providence has link- 
wa light of Nature, and that of 
n. How stands the account 


between Mr, M. and these mighty, but 
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ones = ee S an the corner- 
stone of bis proud edifice is engrayv 
this indelible inscription :—Certain es 
sery must ever follow even the authorised 
indulgence of the sexual passion. And 
here a remark, so obvious, and even so 
intrusive, presents itself, as seemingly to 
preclude the necessity for any farther 
enquiry. Is it possible to coritemplate 
the grand ard beantifel fabric of the 
universe, with all its exquisite symmeé- 
tries and proportions, its harmonies and 
adaptations, without acknowledging the 
matchless and inconceivable skill by 
which itis upheld? ‘The unity of design, 
the simplicity in contrivance, the unde- 
viating course in those objects which 
form the grand theatre of Nature, as 
well as in those which almost elade our 
researches, from their minuteness,—all 
hold out to us the certain assurance, 
that the Author of them would never 
leave the moral world to the go- 
vernment of chance. Nature, nuder the 
plastic band of its munificent Creator, 
will provide for its own exigencies and 
enjoyments; will admit no extremes, 
either of diminution or exubcrance; and 
the efforts of the human race are, ho 
doubt, intended to secure to them the 
moderate gratification of their various— 
instincts and delights. ‘The wonderful 
equilibrium preserved in the birth of 
the two sexes, in all ages and climates, 
is a satisfactory guarantee that some- 
thing more than accident presides over 
the fate of mankind; and, if the insect 
and reptile tribes are’ perpetuated with- 
out any such extraordinary increase as 
their fecundity might seem to threaten, 
may we not reasonably infer, that some 
unknown provisions in the laws which 
govern the universe would so operate, 
as to proportion the human race to their 
means of subsistence; or, at least, to 


banish all cause for alarm as to the fore- 


boded excessive inequality. | ; 
To revelation, however, we are iIn-. 
debted for surer ground of confidence, 
Admit that the command, “ inctease 
and multiply,” is of divine origin; and 
we must either trust the consequences 
into the hands of our bountiful Creator, 
or we are driven to the impious alterna- 
tive of questioning his wisdom or bis 
benevolence. 
Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain 
But our destroyer,—foe to God and man? 
Who will presume to say, that, under 
the disguise of happiness, our Omnipo- 
tent Friend was luring bis creatures to 
inevitable wretcheduess ; or that, unable 
to trace future consequences, he — 
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he baffled in his good intentions? By 
attempting to prove too much, I appre- 
hend Mr. Malthus has weakened his 
general argument. According to the 
Mosaic account (which gives the short- 
est period contended for), the world has 
existed about 6000 years: if then, with 
all operating causes and effects, no more 
progress has been made in the universal 
population during such an immense 
period, it is a fair presumption, that the 
ratio of increase cannot, or docs not, 
proceed in the same geometrical pro- 
portion as. represented by him; and, if 
he be allowed to make his calculations 
in extremes, and to exceed all bounds 
of experience, Jet some little indulgence 
be claimed on the opposite side of the 
question. 

The subject might be supposed proper 
to be left to find its own level and re- 
sults, were it not for the consideration, 
how mucha false view of its operations 
tends to create the misery it affects to 
regret. Satisfied with the present as-. 
sumed inadequate méans of subsistence, 
no exertion of labour or of intellect is 
made, in any degree proportionate to the 
magnitude of the object, for increasing 
the produce of the earth: but a fatal 
apathy seems to hang over the case, 
consenting to famish the people down 
to the lowest estimate, instead of ele- 
vating the supply to meet the demand. 
The moral and political feeling of the 
times unhappily adds to the evil; and, 
because Mr. M. bas proved the distant 
possibility of distress from an over- 
charged population, our unfeeling mo- 
nopolists are too ready to infer, that 
such is already the case; and, casting 
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the blame, by implicati (May 
’ implica 

common Iather of. mekiad oa te 
consign the wretched to their deplaa’ 
fate. Endeavour (so goes their pring} 
ple,) to make the poor Comlortable poy 
and you will have the curses of pox, 
rity for your mistaken humanity, yg 
blind and uncalculating officio, 
As little could the angelic sql of 

Howard foresee that his system of yi, 

tary confinement,—intended to reclain 

the vicious from the haunts of pollution, 

—should so soon become the instrameg, 

of arbitrary power, by the incarcen, 

tion of victims unaccused, unpitied, 

and unredressed. 

That I may not be accused of broad 
and unfounded assertions, I submit the 
following as a sufficient plea for what] 
have advanced,—premising, that the 
number of miles and the population ae 
taken from Guthrie, 1788. Much of 
this must evidently rest on conjecture; 
but, as the whole no doubt was given on 
the best evidence which could then he 
obtained, without any sinister motive, 
and as all subsequent information must 
be liable to some objection, I take it 
fox better or worse, any variations from 
the reality being probably as much on 
the one side as the other. Little at that 
time was known of the extent of New 
Holland; and, even at the presentday, 
we have but comparatively skirted the 
coast: it is supposed to be nearly equal, 
in square miles, to the whole of Europe; 
and, as nothing I believe like a town bas 
been discovered belonging to the abon- 
gines, the population is, perhaps, much 
over-raicd, 





Square Miles. 


Acres. 


~~" Acres 


Population. ‘to each Person. 





4,456,065, 
10,768,823 

9,654,807 
14,110,874 

4,000,000 


Europe. 
ae . 
Africa. , 
America . 
New Holland 





2,851,881 ,600 
6,892,046,720 
6,179,076,480 
9,030,959,360 
2,560,000,000 





a 


153,000,000 
500,000,000 
150,000,000 
150,000,000 

5,000,000 








Total . 42,990,569 








97 513,964,160 


ee 


958,000,000 | Aver. 28} 











{n a former communication, (Oct. 
1816,) I stated the possibility of an acre 
of land being capable of producing sufli- 
cient sustenance for twenty persons: 
this would give room for an increase of 
the total population of the world, after 
thé rate of 578 to one.’ However €Xx- 
travagant such a calcul 
wt May serve as some cuide j 
enquiries. Nothing is said in that oath 
mate of the inexhaustible supply of food 


ation may appear, 


which might be obtained from the 
perhaps equal to the present total ed 
sumption of the world; nor of the ua 
bounded improvements in agriculture, 
which present themselves in future prs 
pect from our increasing know ge 

chemistry, and the recorded ex he 
of succeeding ages: neither are 
advances brought into the a i. 
which may fairly be anticipated 1 

nary affairs; whereby a Ue asl 


«awuweearnses=suaS 











18. 
8 ; f food may be found, under 
-_. ion, to be sufficient 
‘proved preparation, wan 
: y purpose of health and enjoy- 
nent, ‘The science of physiology, is, 
aps, less understood than any one 
with which the happiness of mankind is 
‘ntimately connected ; and presents 
so : 
as fair an opening for reputation to a 
dilful adventurer as any subject to 
yhich be could tarn his attention. _ 
These three important auxiliaries, 
though not easily reducible to figures, 
mast be allowed to be a powerful 
“corps de reserve,” to fill up any defi- 
ciency which may be claimed from the 
fotal, as above stated. It would be use- 
less contending for trifles, there is ample 
room to admit of drawbacks: let the 
principle be admitted, and errors in the 
roceeds, even of considerable magni- 
tude, will operate little on the main 
object. One half might be abandoned, 
and enough still remain to answer the 
intended purpose; or, let but one-tenth be 
granted, to avoid litigation, and surely 
fifty-seven to one isa wumber sufficiently 
established to remove all apprehensions 
of unavoidable distress for infinite ages 
to come. To mect the objection, that 
the statement is too general to suit our 
vwn particular case, and that increasing 
local distress should draw the question 
nearer to ourselves; it may be replied, 
that the same concession is all that need 
be required in our own circumstances. 
The recent report of the committee of 
the House of Commons states, 175 per- 
sons to a square mile throughout England 
and Wales; which is four acres to each, 
within an insignificant fraction; and 
Which, by the rule above stated, would 
allow an increase in the present number 
of eighty to one. Let half of this be 
given up for waste, or for delusive 
theory; and the most fastidious sceptic 
mustallow, that the result of forty to one 
ands on too solid a basis to be over- 
thrown, either by calculation or by rhe- 
torical flourishes. ‘I'o silenee, however, 
all minor or petulant objections, let it be 
granted that I have made good my 
a “ ee only of the estimate, 
mir be “0 an increase of eight to one 
cleat to a mitted as abundantly suffi- 
- ae for the most gloomy 
~ “. + forebodings, for five hun- 
the dds to come. Calculating that 
ot 2 single ‘uman race are the progeny 
doubling 4 pair, it will be found, that, 
ye ei ~engree evcry two hundred 
actual ring a result very near to the 
. ’mount of the present .period : 
"2. 1,073,741,824, in 5,800 yez 
7 > 2, years, 


for ever 
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One important, but difficult, point to 
ascertain, would be the proportionate 
increase jn the different stages of societ 
—the erratic, the agricultural, and the 
commercial; and there is something 
more than probability that the advances 
in civilization would be found to operate 
as a gradual and corresponding check. 
In the back settlements of America, 
the numbers are supposed to be doubled 
every twenty or twenty-five years, but 
this must always be attended with the 
uncertainty what proportion is owing to 
the “‘emigration” of strangers. So it is 
with our towns,—the reflux bears a very 
small proportion to the influx: we see 
them increase, while the population of 
the country is dwindling to a shrivelled 
and emiuciated skeleton: the proportion 
of persons employed in agriculture be- 
ing but about one-third of the whole 
community. 

~ Stillit may: be urged, that, at the low- 
est computation, it is admitted that a 
progressive increase does actually take 
place, and that this concession fully 
establishes the principle, that the popu- 
Jation must at some period, however 


distant, overtake all possible means for 


their support. But, seeing the actual 
balance which appears to subsist; the 
doubtful occurrences of past ages; the 
causes which have been, and are still, 
operating to baffle all proof depending on 
past experience ; considering also the 
baneful tendency of such anti-social 
opinions, and the wretched climax in 
which they must terminate; viz. that it 
is the duty of every subsisting genera- 
tion to mistrust the care of Providence, 
and to deny themselves those gratifica- 
tions which Nature dictates, and which 
reason approves, Jest posterity should 
not have the same advantages: placing 
all these considerations in the scale, on 
which side will the arguments prepon- 
derate? Let posterity then sec to itself; 
we can be doing our descendants no 
injury by augmenting the happiness of 
the present generation by every means 
in our power. Whatever theory con- 
tradicts this principle, should be repro- 
bated as undermining the refinements of 
civilized life, the experience of history, 
the precepts of humanity, the sweet in- 
fluences of religion, and as violating the 
best feelings of the human heart. ; 

It is high time to endeavour to bring 
our ideas of political economy to such a 
rational test as may permit the nearest 
approaches to demonstration, How 
infinitely have the arts and sciences 
improved and floarished since theory has 

give 
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given place to experiment, and facts 
have taken the lead of conjectares!: A 
few figures, well arranged and estab- 
lished, will do more to confirm the cause 
of truth, as connected with the welfare 
of the human race, than all the ernde 
theories that ignorance or selfishvess 
ever attempted to palm upon the werld. 
If, on the present question, the fear of 
harassing posterity with an intolerable 
grievance in excessive population is to 
check our best eflorts,— what shal! we 
say to a system which entails a debt 
of a thousand millions upon a generation 
yet unborn, and to whom we_ have 
nothing to bequeath as a compensation ? 
The poor man, whose lot it may be to 
come into the world to-morrow, has the 
certain prospect of three-fourths of the 
roduce of his labour being wrested 
rom him in taxes, during the whole of 
his life: he has not only to pay, as he 
proceeds, for the protection which his 
cotemporary government affords bim, 
but he starts with a burden already 
insupportable. 

To those who may still blindly con- 
tend that our population is beyond our 
power of mainteuance, it becomes an 
imperative duty to encourage emigra- 
tion upon an extensive and national 
scale; but, as if to fill up the loathsome 
measure of their absurdities, this is 


contemplated with dismay and deter- 


mined opposition. Like the fabled 
“dog in the manger,” they first deprive 
the labourer of his employment, and 
then refuse him the solace of leaving his 
native land in quest of food. The 
uerile and fecble measures brought for- 
ward by Mr. Sturges Bourne must open 
the eyes of the nation to its future 
prospects, or “neither would they be 
convinced, though one rose from the 
dead.” Will once farthing be subtracted 
from the crushing load by the proposed 
alterations;—or will one pauper be 
restored to comfort and independence? 
May I be allowed to request commu- 
nications from some of your jutelligent 
correspondents, through your useful 
ages, on the subject of machinery, as 
involving the interests of our country on 
its present establishment? Persons on 
the spot where the system has most pre- 
vailed, might readily furuish facts for its 
elucidation: such as, the increase or 
decrease of population; rate of wages ; 
general average employment, and age of 
persons so employed ; state of panperism, 
&e.; the whale as parlictlarly influcucing 
the situation of the labouring class. | 
am much deceived in my Opinion, if 3 


fair and thorough sernij U 4 

modern innovation would not ty 
more than we at present dard cone 
I, perhaps, am expecting tooment® 
your indulgence. I thank you rig 
former attentions; and, whet I lose sey 
of tryth, justice, and human; nei 
become their injudicious. advocate Pre 
arrest my speculations, and refuse the 
ad mittance, JAMES Luckcock, 

Birmingham ; March 2h, 1818, 

——>— 

To He ene of the Monthly Magazin, 

N your last number you hae give 

a very distinct account of My, 

Pontifex’s mode of heating dwellings aud 
warchouses hy steam, with_ your 
capitulation of the advantages, of which 
I fully agree. It is, indeed, ¢ 
astonishing and delightful to view agd 
contemplate the improvements that ay, 
from time to time, brought forth in th 
present age. ‘The very saving of servayts 
necessary to clean the grates, and mb 
off the dust of such a range of houses, 
for example, as Cheapside, would be 
astonishing, were all this street heated, 
as it readily might be, from one steam 
apparatus! Add the saving of candle 
making, candlestick cleaning, and com 
nected Jabours obtained by the into 
duction of gas; what an amelioration 
does there not appear in the condition 
of the class of female servants by these 
two improvements? I haye no doubt 
that some mode will be devised for 
producing a red-heat for roasting, either 
from the steam or from the gas, o 
jointly, or by some other elegant mode; 
(sce the account of the flameless lamp 
of Mr. Gill, and the plan of brownies 
patent malt;) in which case, fire-places 
chimneys, and their accompanyig 
gers and miseries to men, 
ration to external objects, may be 
entirely: dispensed with, Public com 
panies may then supply light and heat 
in every form wanted, in the same ¥J 
as water is now supplied, by the yc# 
or quarter, 

As you request some further comm 
nication on steam, I submit to you som 
account of what has been ““! 1D 
ing hothonses,—premising, DY 
ing an error in a notice Bape 
Loddige’s improvements. bate 
‘the steam works an engine by ” he, 
shower is thrown over the plants, not 
This, though it might be done, ® 
the fact. The shower is pra 
the plants by leaden pipes, P , 
small holes, conducted at regular 








1818.) 
along the glass roof; and, when 


er is required, the water, which 
ig supplied to Messrs. Loddige by the 
East London water-company, Is turned 
” and a shower, if possible more 
rable and of finer drops than those 
of Nature herself, descends on the 


a show 


Jants. moe 
P This singularly beautiful improvement 


- entirely original, and the exclusive 
er 1 belongs to Messrs. i 
By means of all these improvements, 
and especially by means of a solid iron 
bar, described in my tract on curvilineal 
hot-houses, acres of ground may be 
covered with a glass roof, supported by 
pillars one huudred feet high; and houses 
and gardens laid out, and planted with 
exotics beneath, so as to form a country 
residence for the warmest climate in the 
world, Steam will supply heat; pipes, 
as above, showers; and even abundance 
of gas, especially oxygen gas, would, 
if desirable, afford eternal day. Ap- 
propriate birds, animals, and servants, 
would, of course, be adopted ; as well as 
the trees, architecture, plants, dress, 
mode of life, &c. 

It is not easy, exactly, to ascertain 
when steam was first used in hot-houses. 
Ina Magazine for January 1755, a 
proposal was made for growing me- 
loos by steam. In 1788, Mr. Wake- 
fell, of Liverpool, appears to have 
used it ina pinery and melon-pit. ( Re- 
pertory of Arts, and Richard Weston’s 
Tracts.) ~Mr. Hayle, of Halifax, took 
outa patent for heating hot-houses and 
other buildings by steam, in 1791; but 
itdoes not appear that he’ ever prac- 
lised extensively, applying his invention 
thielly to heating some manufactories 
of cloths at Haiifax and Bradley, &e. 
Mr. Butler, a very ingenious man, and 
gardener to the Earl of Derby, at 


Knowlesley-ball, near Liverpool, em- 


ployed steam for growing melons and 
pines in 1792: he conducted it, m pipes 
of lead and earthen-ware, under the 
bark, and there allowed the steam to 
escape and condense in the mass of 
Le or dung, ‘and among the pots. 
~ 1793 Mr. Green took out a patent 
or heating dwelling-houses and hot- 
cuss, but he does not appear to have 
“successful: he heated the Mar- 
a Lansdowne’s library by copper 
— placed under the floor, which 
fre soon afterwards obliged to be 
sone Up; he also heated a large con- 
Mort ory at the country-house of a Mr. 
oo on, at Hammersmith; but which 
‘oon afterwards, owing -to~ this 
ONTHLY Mac, No, 311. 
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gentleman’s bankruptcy, taken down 
and sold. 

Mr.»Mawer, nurseryman and Iayer- 
out of grounds, at Dalry, near Edine 
burgh, had seen the steaming operations 
of Mr. Butler and#Mr, Wakefield, and, 
being a Lancashire man, adopted it in 
his extensive range of hot-houses. in 
1793. Having seen and examined the 
whole of this extensive apparatus, as 
well as composed some account of it 
for the agricultural survey at Midlo- 
thian, in 1795, I shall here briefly state 
the arrangements, more as historical 
than as practical information. There 
were seven houses thus heated:—viz, 
three pinerics, two peach-houses, and 
two vineries. All these houses had 
flues and furnaces, in the usual manner; 
but over the farnace of each house was 
placed a cast-iron boiler, three feet 
diameter, and about one foot or fourteen 
inches deep, covered with a broad stone, 
in which was a valve of considerable 
weight. One side of the boiler, imme- 
diately under the cover, had a projecting 
nozzle, and to this was cemented an 
earthen pipe, which conveyed the steam 
to the house. These pipes, when united, 
formed only one length, viz. from the 
one end of the house to the other, either 
in the bark-pits or in the passages, and 
were so raised at the farther end as to 
return all the condensed water to the 
boiler, At every six or seven feet was 
a bung-hole, or opening, in the pipe, for 
the purpose of admitting the steam to 
the house; and these, in the passage- 
pipes, when not wanted for this purpose, 
were stopped with moss, when the 
steam escaped by the valve before- 
mentioned. A pipe connected the 
boiler with a supply-cistern, in which, 
by means of a ball-cock, the water was 
constantly kept at one level. | } 

Irom this description it will be evi- 
dent that the steam generated could 
never he of a very high temperature, and 
that the chief advantage obtained from 
it was as hot vapour introduced into the 
body of the house, which soon, indeed, 
raised its atmosphere toa very high 
temperature; but, when the supply of 
steam declined, it fel! to the usual de- 
gree of heat kept up by common flues. 
Its effect on vegetation was to promote 
a very rapid and luxuriant growth,’ and 
totally ta prevent the appearance of 
insects. These hot-houses went on, im 
this way, in very excellent style, from 
1793 to about 1800, when Mr. Mawes 
died. ‘They are now, or were m 1806, 
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Mr. Mawer adopted steam at Dalry, 
various gardeners adopted it in different 
parts of East and West Lothian, chiefly 
as affording a wholesome dew, and 
destroying or preventing the appearance 
of insects. Some merely placed a com- 
mon Carron broth-pot over the farnace, 
allowing the vapour to enter the house 
through a cavity in the masonry. Of 
heating by steam, iu Scotland, 1 know 
little more since that time, as_ the 
lawyers say, “of my own knowledge.” 
But Mr. Buchanan, of Glasgow, in bis 
“ Treatise on Heating by Steam,” pub- 
lished 1815, observes, (page 293,) that 
“steam begins to come into use for 
heating hot-houses,” but he does not refer 
to any examples. 

In England, between 1795 and 1815, 
steam was adopted for heating hot- 
houses by Dr. Lisle, at St. Fagan’s, 
near Cardiff, on an extensive scale ;—by 
Mr. Weston, of Leicester, in pine and 
melon pits ;—and in both cases on the 
principle adopted at Dalry, viz. ob- 
taining the vapour as dew, and for 
destroying insects. At Dorking, (Mr. 
Dennison’s,) and a few places around 
London, it was adopted as a medium 
of conveying heat; but, as far as we 
know, in none of them successfully. 
The first successful and extensive in- 
troduction of steam into hot-houses, for 
this purpose, appears to have been made 
by Mr. Massland, at Stockport; with 
some account of which, and of the 
successive improvements in heating 
hot-houses by steam, down to the present 
time, I propose to conclude this im- 
perfect sketch in your next number. 

Bayswater-house, J.C. Loupone 

April 4, 1818. 

P.S. Those who wish to anticipate this 
account, will find part of it in “ Remarks 
on the Coastruction of Hot-houses, quarto, 
18175” published by Taylor, Holborn. 
In this work I haye given an historical 
outlive of the various improvements which 
have been made in hot-houses, from their 


first introduction in this country to the 
present time. J.C. L. 


—_ 


70 the Editor of the Month! y Magazine. 
SIR, 


SHOULD be much surprised to 

find that Jackson’s account of what 
he has heard is doubted, if | did not 
remember that Bruce’s account of what 
he had seen was disbelieved. 
haman can appear to me more d 
of implicit credit than the intelligence 
the former of these writers gives re- 
specting Timbuctoo. Le has not scen 


Nothing 
eserving 


it, it is true. I have not seen ]; 
but, if I had, and were to sj 
write an account of it 

would be necessary to be dent 

with regard to which I should {eq| ; 

degree of uncertainty; and, havin 

given an account of Lisbon, if | were t 

visit it again, I should find others 

which I had been mistaken, By let 

mie arrange in my own mind the jnjoy. 

mation IT want respecting Lisbon: \y 

ine make enquiries of twenty intelligo, 

persons who have resided there; let ng 

carefully compare their different a. 

counts, and who shall doubt the a. 

curacy of the result? 

Mr. Jackson has had an opporti. 
nity of acquiring information respecting 
‘Timbuctoo that no other European ever 
had, by having the direction of com. 
merce in a city frequented by Timbu. 
tan. merchants; a city, the port of 
which is called, in Arabic, Bab Soudan, 
the Gate of Soudan. Mr. Jackson was 
qualified to make use of this advantage 
to an extent that no other European 
ever was, by a practical, and even cr: 
tical, knowledge of the general language 
of the country,—the African Arabic. 
''e these Mr. Jackson added an ardent 
spirit of research, an industry whjeh neg- 
lected no opportunity, a caution to com- 
pare, a judgment to discriminate, anda 
firmness to decide. Whe, that weigls 
these things, can doubt the accuracy oi 
his intelligence respecting Soudan? | 
even regard his orthography as the 
standard of correctness, and am sul 
prised that any person should continte 
to write Tombuctoo instead of Ti 
buctoo, or lez instead of Fas. 

I am inclined to believe that Adams 
has been at Timbuctoo, though I do not 
consider it as proved; but, supposits 
that he has, and that I wished to be- 
come acquainted with that erty, would 
I apply for information to an illiterate 
slave, who was confined within narrow 
preeincts? Or would I rely upoo the 
united testimony of twenty persos rf 
education, who had each a wider fiel 
of observation ? 

I have read “ Jackson’s Account 0 
Marocco” twice through, at different 
periods, with great attention ; and 1 do 
most heartily join in the confidence 
expressed by the enlightened and Jo" 
cious author, that, in proportion 4s 
interior of Africa shall be more know? 
the truth of his account of it wil 
made evident. 
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FOXIANA; 


Consisting of Select ions fro og g gee 

of the late illustrious C. J. ox, 

66. CONSTITUENTS. 

QT has often been a question, both 
| within and without these wails, 
how far representatives ought to be 
hound by the instructions of their consti- 
wents. It isa question upon hich my 
mind is not altogether made up ; though 
[own I lean to the opinion, that, having 
to legislate for the empire, they ought 
not to be altogether guided by instruc- 
tious that may be dictated by local 
jiteresis. 

67, ASSESSED-TAXES BILL, 

This bill will introduce new mamers 
and habits among us; and I will fairly 
my, that Lam not for confounding the 
ranks of society. ‘This is one of the 
evils with which this measure is preg- 
nant. No act of the French Directory. 
ever did so much to confound the ranks 
of mankind as this measure will do, &c. 

68. SACRIFICES FROM THE RICH, 

Mr. Burke once illustrated this prin- 
ciple by a story very much in point. A 
French regiment, in speaking of an old 
colonel, whom they had lost, and of a 
new one that had succeeded him, extoli- 
ed the first to the skies. “* What parti- 
cnlar reason have you for your ardent 
aflection for the old colonel, rather than 
the new?” said a person to them, “* We 
haveno other reason (said they,) than 
this,—the old colonel always said, ‘ Al- 
lons mes enfans:’ the new colonel .says, 
‘Allez mes enfans!’” This was indeed 
a striking contrast; and just in this 
manner we ought to act towards the 
people: we ought not to say to them, 
“Go make sacrifices ;’ but, “ Let us 
make sacrifices.” 'I'o rouse the energy 
ot the people, let us hear of the sacrifices 


of the crown: it is from the highest 


place that the example ought to be 
given, It will animate and cheer the 
heart of the kingdom :—Solamen miseris 
soctos habuisse doloris. 
69. DOCTRINE OF RESISTANCE. 
No man ever supposed that the legis- 
lature should adopt the doctrine of 
sistance as a direct and practical 
cn hg every man was con- 
—o resistance, in certain cir- 
.altces, Was impossible to be 
avoided, 
oa a ministers, so resolute on 
meal sa of destruction, were deter- 
rine % means of the corrupt in- 
“t they possessed in the two Houses 


Foxiana. 


323 
of Parliament, to pass the bills (the 
Treason and Sedition Bills, 1795,) in 
violent opposition to the declared sense 
of a great majority of the nation, and 
they should be put in foree with all 
their rigorous provisions,— if his opinion 
were asked by the people, as to their 
obedience, he should tell them, that it 
was no lenger a question of moral 
obligation and duty, but of prudence, 
It would indeed be a case of extremity 
alone which could justify resistance ; 
and the only question would be, whether 
that resistance was prudent? He was 
aware that these words were liable to 
misconstruction; and he knew that 
ministers were adepts in the art of mis- 
representation: but a public man must 
not shrink in times of danger from strong 
expressions, because they may be mis- 
construed or misrepresented. What he 
said, he said deliberately. 

70. TREASON AND SEDITION BILLS, 

If the majority of the people approve 
of these bills, I will not be the person to 
inflame their minds, and stir them up to 
rebellion: but if, in the general opinion 
of the country, itis conceived that these 


- bills attack the fundamental principles 


of our constitution —I then maintain, 
that the propriety of resistance, instead 
of remaining any longer a question of 
morality, will become merely a question 
of prudence. I may be told, that these 
are strong words; but strong measures 
require strong words. I will not sub- 
mit to an arbitrary power while there 
remains any alternative to vindicate my 
freedom. 

On a former occasion I advanced a 
general principle, which I always have 
entertained, and ever shall entertain,— 
I mean the general principle of resis- 
tance—the right inherent in free men to 
resist arbitrary power,—whatever shape 
it may assume, whether it be exerted 
by an individual, by a senate, or by a 
king and parliament united. This I 
proclaim as my opinion: in the support 
of this principle 1 will live and die. 

Mr. Sheridan and Mr, Grey strenu- 
ously supported the same principles. 

71. RELIGION. 

The leading feature of true religion I 
have always understood to be charity. 

That a state has no right whatever 
to interfere with the religious notions of 
men, or to refuse universal toleration, I 
believe, is an opinion which has gained, 
and will continue to gain, daily more 
and more upon the public mind: but it 
certainly does not gain upon my mind, 
because 1 have entertained’ no other 

Tt2 opinion 
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opinion ever since I have been able to 
think. 
72. FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

On the French revolution, Mr. Fox 
said, he did indeed differ from his right 
honourable friend (Mr. Burke): their 
opinions, he had no scruple to say, were 
as wide as the poles asunder, On that 
revolution he adhered to his opinion, 
and never would retract one syllable of 
what he had said. He repeated, that 
he thought it, on the whole, one of the 
most glorious events jn the history of 
mankind. 

Were he (Mr. Fox) to differ from his 
right honourable friend on points of his- 
tory,—on the constitution of Athens or 
of Rome,—was it necessary that’ the 
difference should be discussed in that 
House? Were he to praise the conduct 
of the elder Brutus, and to say that the 
expulsion of the ‘Tarquins was a noble 


a [May , 
and patriotic act,—would itt 
fair to argue, that he meditated the 
blishment of a consular “4 
this country? Were he to repeat the 
eloquent culogium of Cicero OD the 
taking-off of Caesar,—would it thence. 
deducible, that he went with a bi 
about him for the purpose of Killing 
some great man or orator? Let those 
who said, that to admire was to wish y 
imitate, show that there was some sini. 
larity of circumstances. It lay on his 
right honourable friend to show that this 
country Was in the precise situation of 
France at the time of the French rey. 
lution, before he had a right to meet his 
argument; and then, with all the oblo 
quy that might be heaped on the deck. 
ratié®, he should be ready to say, that 
the I’rench revolution was an object of 
imitation for this country. 
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Saxon Revenge. 


AS Hadstoe, in Essex, there is to 
this day, on the north door of the 
church, the skin of a Dane, which shows 
that there had been thereabouts some 
smart engagement, between the Danes 
and Saxons; and this was one of their 
pieces of revenge, which the Saxons, on 
their getting the upper hand, again 
executed upon them.—Cole, vol. i. 25. 


High Civil and Ecclesiastical Offices 
united. 

Agelrike, a monk of Christ-ehurch, in 
Canterbury, was Bishop of Chichester: 
he was singularly commended for bis 
skill in the laws and customs of the 
realm, and was appoiuted by William 
the Conqueror to judge a controversy 
between Lanfrank the archbishop, and 
Odo carl of Kent. So Liubert Walter, 
archbishop, and Hugh Pucer, bishop of 
Durham, were both chief justices of 
England successively, one afier the 
other, in the time of Richard I.; and 
William Longchamp, in the said king’s 
time, was Bishop of Ely, and chief jus- 
tice of the south parts of Englan:. 9 
Petrus de Rupibus, bishop of Win- 
chester, was chief justice of England in 
the time of King John; and Thomas 
Charlton, bishop of , leretord, anno 1338 
was made chief justice of Ireland. 
Geoffrey Blith, Rowland Lee, and Ri- 
chard Sampson, successive 


ly bis! 
oue after another, Bcc. 


of Coventry and 


Litchfield, were likewise made Lon 
Presidents of Wales, in the time of 
Henry VIL. and Henry VIII. ; and, by 
procurement of the said Row. Lee (as 
was conceived), the country of Wales 
was, by Parliament, united to England, 
Nicholas Heath, bishop of Rochester, 
was, by Queen Mary, made Lord Pre 
sident of Wales. Osmond, bishop of 
Salisbury, was made Earl of Dorset by 
William the Conqueror, Walter, bishop 
of Durham, was Ear) of Northumber- 
land. Hugh Pudsey, ou de Puteao, 
Bishop of Durham, temp. Rich. 1. 03 
Ear! of Northumberland also. 
Harl. MSS. 380. 


Appropriation of Tythes forbidden. 

The appropriations of tythes of ps 
rishes to ecclesiastical bodies was stop! 
by a deerce of the Lateran council, helt 
anno 1180:—Ecclesias & Decimas tt 
Manu Laicorum, sine consensu eps 
porum religiosos recipere prohibemus.— 
Chamcy’s Hist. of Hertfordshire. 

Cole, xxii. 

The Lord Compton's Guifte unto eighty. 

two Pvore Men. at Sir Jos. Spence’! 

Funeral, an Alderman of London, “ 

the Mouth of February, 1609. 

A mourninge gowne. 

A basket of xd. 

In money xiid. 

A loaf of bread of iid, 

A pound of beef. 

Two redd herrings, 
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Three sprats. 


\ great black puddinge. 


‘Two eggs: 

I hase candlesticke. 

Four sawcers. 

‘Two tyn spoones. 

A dozen of poynts. 

A pair of gloves. 

A bottle of beare. 

A bottle of wyne. 

Bishops great Warriors. 

Herbert Walter, archbishop of Can- 
ferbury, performed many great services 
in wart.— Boniface, archbishop of Can- 
(erbury, in the time of Henry Lif. was 
a great soldier: likewise Henry Beau- 
ford, the rich Cardinal and Bishop of 
Winchester, did much service in the 
wars in Lrance, in the time of Henry IV. 
—So Henry Spencer, being from a sol- 
dier elected Bishop of Norwich, in the 
{ime of Edward LLL, afterwards in per- 
wn vanquished an army of 3000 in the 
Low Countries, burnt the townes of 
Newport, Greaveling, and Dunkech; 
and, after his return home, took the 
rebel John Lyster, a dyer of Norwich, 
aud defeated his whole armye.—So Wil- 
liam le Zouch, in the time of Edward 
the Third’s warrs in France, being 
Archbishop of York, vanquished the 
Scots, and took David le Brewse, their 
king, prisoner.—QOdo Severus, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, about 938, did 
notable services for his prince thrice 


iu the field. Harl. MSS. 780. 


Sir Christopher Wren. 

“There is a tradition, (says Mr. Wal- 
pole, in his Anecdotes on Painting in 
England,) that Sir Christopher Wren 
went once a-year to survey the roof of 
the chapel of King’s College; and said 
that, if any man would shew him where 
to place the first stone, he would engage 
to build such another,” 

_ A plain proof this, that; notwithstand- 
ing all our vain boastings of refinements 
un the sciences above our ancestors, yet 
one of our greatest architects was modcst 
aud honest enough to own, that, though 
le could build St. Paul’s Cathedral, yet 
he a light Gothic structure as_ this 
Chapel Was beyond his art and abilities, 
Cole, vol. i. 

Protestant Miracle Piety of King 

lad Edward VI. 
paras of King Edward the 
rehated “. — Sir John Cheek is 
=. with, = “2 in nn SOS pow 
miracle—which, f the tec ae 
Protest ich, for the curiosity of a 

ant miracle, I shall set down as 


Cole, vol. xx. 
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I find it; where, speaking of the piety of 
King Edward, he brings this as an ex- 
traordinary instance of the prevalency 
of his prayer.—* When crowned king, 
his goodnesse increased with his great- 
nesse,—constant in his private devo- 
tions, and as successful as fervent there- 
in. Witnesse this particular :—Sir John 
Cheek, his schoolmaster, fell desperately 
ill; of whose condition the king care- 
fully enquired every day. At last his 
physicians told him, that there was no 
hope of his life,—being given over by 
them fora dead man. ‘No (said King 
Edward), he will not die at this time; 
for this morning 1 begged his life from 
God in my prayers, and obtained it.’ 
Which accordinglie came tu pass; and 
he soon after, against all expectation, 


wonderfully recovered. ‘This was ate. 


tested by the old Earl of Huntingdon, 
bred up in bis childhood with King 
Edward, unto Sir Thomas Cheek, stiil 
surviving, about eighty years of age.” 
Cole, vol. i. 
Deformed, Ignorant, and Illegitimate 


Bishops. . 


Persons deformed, ignorant, and bas- 
tards, ave been capable of bishopricks 
heer in England. So Rennigius de I'es- 
champ, in the time of William I, Bishop 
of Lincoln, was so unreasonably low 
of stature, that he hardly might attain 
unto the name or pith of a dwarf; and 
Lewis Beamont, bishop of Durham, in 
the time of Edward H.. was both lame 
of his leggs, and so unlearned, that he 
could not read the bulls and instruments 
of his consecration.—Geoffrey the Base, 
son of King Henry II. was Bishop of 
Lincoln, and afterwards Archbishop of 
York.—Sewall, archbishop of York, in 
the time of Henry LIT. was a bastard ; 
and Cuthbert Tunstall, bishop of Dur- 
ham, in the time of Henry VIII. was 

_base son of one Tunstall, a gentleman. 
—So likewise the bastard son of Hugh 
de Pudsey, bishop of Durham, was made 
archdeacon of that see by his father: 
but Morgan, bastard brother unto King 
Jobn, begotten upon the lady of a 
knight called Sir Ralph Blewet, was 
elected unto the said bishoprick of 
Durham; and exceptions were taken 
against him that he was a bastard, and 
so by the canons not capable of eccle- 
siastical preferment, without special 
dispensation, which the Pope would not 
grant, unless he would call himself by 
the name of Blewet: his answer was, 
that, for no worldly preferment, would 


he renounce his father, or deny —_— 
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to he of the blood royal; by which an- 
swer the Pope refused to consecrate 
him, and he mist of that, or any other, 
ecclesiastical preferment.— Harl. MSS. 


Feudal Laws. 

In atythe cause, anno 1316, between 
the abbot and convent of Croyland, 
appropriators of the rectory of Hoken- 
ton, defendants, and the rector of Co- 
tenham, plaintiff,—concerning the tythes 
of the hamlet of Westwich,—it was 
proved that several of the plaintiff’s 
witnesses were invalid, as being villains 
or servants of Sir Robert Fitzwalter, by 
reason of his marriage with Dame Alice, 
the widow of Sir Warin de Lisle; and 
that they would descend hereditarily, 
after the decease of the said lady, his 
mother, to her son, Sir Robert de Lisle, 
son and heir of the said Sir Warin de 
Lisle: which Sir Robert de Lisle was 
then lord of several of the other wit- 
nesses; one of which was also servant 
or Villain te Sir Geoffrey Beudeleys, 
knt. as another of them was to Robert 
de Granccte. ‘ole 48, 129. 
On Sir Robert Walpole’s being trans- 

lated from the Order of the Bath to 

that of the Garter. 
Sir Robert, his merit and interest to shew, 


Pulls off the red ribbon, and puts on the 
blue : 


To two strings already the knight’s been 
preferr’d ; 

Odd numbers are lucky,—I wish hima 
third. 

On our Saviour's answer, that in Heaven 
— neque nubent, neque nubentur.” 
Plurimus in ceelis amor est, connubia nulla ; 
Conjugia in terris plurima, nulius amor, 

Owen's Epizrams, lib. ii. p. 208. 
Titular Bishops. 

Ethelmaens, elect bishop of Win- 
chester in the time of Henry ILI. 
received the profits of that diocese under 
colour of his election, the space of nine 
yeares, without consecration; and 
Geoffrey the Base, sonto King Henry LI. 
elect bishop of Lincoln, kept the fruits 
of that see for seven yeares, and was 
never consecrated, 

Robt King, Abbot d’Osuey, was con- 
secrated titular bishop by the name of 
Episcopus Roanensis, which is a see in 
the province of the archbishoprick of 
Athens; he was afterwards bishop of 
Oxtord in 1541. Thomas Merkes, 
bishop of Carlisle, was, by the pope, in 
the fime of Henry LV. made bishop of 
Samos, in Greece ; and John Paschal, 
Prag: et of Ipswich, was, by Wil- 
iam Bateman, bishop of Norwich, 
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made a ti [Ma ‘ 
ea itulary bishop ; and his sufi, 
gan, by the name of Epis 
riensis: he was afterwards, viz, J 
1347, made bishop of Landaff, 4 

Bishops auncientlie had authoritj 
seemeth, to alter their stile; for Savayj 
bishop of Bath and Wells, oor, 
unto his bishoprick the abbotship 5 
Glastonbury, would, during his i 
time, be stiled by the name of bishon 
of Glastonbury; and John Carpenter 
bishop of Worcester, in the time ¢j 
Henry VI. having a great affection yy) 
Westbury, a place near Bristole, where 
he had bestowed much cost Upon a 
colledg ther, intended to have taken 
upon him the name of bishop of Wor. 
cester and Westbury. 

It was an auncient custom that cle. 
giemen should take their sirname from 
the place wher they were born, and 
among monks and friars this continued 
till the suppression of their abbeys; s 
William Wickham, bishop of Win 
chester, was the son of one Perot, and 
called by the name of the place where 
he was born; and his successor, Willian 
Wainsficet, was the son of one Patyn, 
Thomas Rotheram, archbishop of York, 
the son of Scot. Simon Sudbury, 
archbishop of Canterbury, was the son 
of one Tybald, a gentleman of Sudbury, 
in Suffolk. Richard Bary, bishop of 
Durham, was the son of Sir Richard 
Angervile, of Bury St. Edmunds; s 
John de Baconsthorp Carmelite, in 
Blacknor, and stiled by the name ol 
Resolutus, was the son of Sir Henry 
Bacon, of Baconsthorp, in Norf. knt 

Harl. MSS. 980. 


Epigram of Seneca the Philosopher. 
Vento er levius? Fulmen. Quid Ful- 


mine? Fama, - 
Fama quid? Mulier. Quid Muliere? Nihil. 
Cole 31. 


Ona Glass Window in an Inn, 
Le monde est plein de fous, 
Et qui ne veut les voir, 
Doit demeurer tout seul, 
Et casser son miroir. Ibid. 


Copy of a Letter from Queen Elizale 
to Lord Mountjoy, deputy of Trelant: 
written with her own hand. 

Mistress Kitchenmaid, 

I had not thought that preceden'y 
had been ever in question but among? 
higher and greater sort; but now om 
by good proofs, that some of more 
nity and greater calling may, by 
decent, and faithful care, give the at 
hand to one of your faculty; that ¥ 


your frying-pan, and otber Kitchens 
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ht to their last home more 
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places, than those that promised more, 
| did less comfort yourself ; therefore 
S iat neither your careful endea- 
yours, nor dangerous travels, nor heedful 
reads to our service, without your 
own by-respects, could ever have been 
bestowed upon a prince that more 
esteems them, considers and regards 
them, than she, for whom chiefly I know 
,ll this hath been done, and who keeps 
ihis verdict ever in store for you, that 
no vain glory nor popular fawning can 
ever advance you forward; but true 
sows of duty and reverence to a prince, 
_which two afore your life I see you 
doprefer. And, though you lodge near 
papists, and doubt you not for their 
infection; yet I fear you may fall in an 


in this, tl 


heresy, Which I hereby do conjure you 
frem,—that you suppose you be back- 
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bited by some, to make me think you 
faulty of many oversights and evil de- 
faults in your government. I would 
have you know for certain, that, as no 
man canrule so great a charge without 
some error, yct you may assure your- 
self, I have never heard of any had 
fewer; and, such is your good luck, that 
I have not known them,—though you 
were warned of them. And learn this 
of me, that you must make difference 
between admonitions and charges, and 
like of faithful advices as your most 
necessariest weapons to save you from 
blows of princes mislike. And so f 
absolve you, d pena ei culpa, if this you 
observe. And so God bless you, and 
prosper you as if ourself were where you 
are, 

Your sovereign that dearly regards you, 
3 Decemb. 1604, ELIzaBeTH. 
Bibl. Birch, 4164. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM CORTEZ TO THE 
KING OF SPAIN, CHARLES THE FIFTH, 
ON THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO, 

(From the Port Folio of Philadelphia.) 
HE name of Fernando Cortez, the 
enterprising Spaniard, is familiar 

in story. “ Envied,” says the historian 

of America, “ by his cotemporaries, and 
ill-requited by the court which he served, 
he has been admired and celebrated by 
succeeding ages. Which has formed 
tlie most just estimate of his character, 
al inpartial considertion of his actions 
must determine.” Among the manu- 
stipts ofthe late Mr. Alsop,* we found 

‘translation of the letters of Cortez to 

lis sovereign, in which the writer gives 

‘very minute account of hig proceed- 

igs. When they were first given to the 

World We cannot ascertain, having con- 

sulted a variety of bibliographieal-works. 

Of their authenticity there can be no 

doubt, and they forin a narrative which 

shot surpassed in interest by any of the 

Arabian Tales, Cortez, one. of the 

“iealest men of his age, at the head of 

“te hundred disaffected adventurers,— 

‘uming his fleet, and thus shutting him- 

“il in a fortified country,—marching at 

a lead of his little band through ter- 

mre y wie and populous than his 

in his ro ge so much boldness 
ea at ee ae 

Wise, that we fare of his enter- 
re » torget the wickedness of 

‘me in our admiration of the 


ee. 
a eginttees, , 


a 


We Suppose of Philadelphia,—Ep. M.M’ 





man. Nor does Guitimozin suffer by a 
comparison with him. We behold the 
genius of the old world arrayed against 
the genius of the new, and their struggles 
produce an object for contemplation 
which is not often to be seen in the annals 
of the human race. 
“ By aship which left New Spain on 
the 16th of July, 1519, I wrote your 
Majesty a particular account of what 
had happened from my arrival to that 
period ; this letter I gave in charge to 
Alphonso Hernandes Puerto Carrero, 
and Francis de Montejo, procurators of 
the rich city of Vera Cruz, which I 
founded in the name of your Majesty. 
Sinve that time, being constantly occu- 
pied in conquering and in quicting coun- 
tries, in want of ships, and apprehensive 
for the fate of my first despatchés, I 
-haye not had it in my power to give your 
Majesty an account of my proceedings, 
and of the numerous difficulties which, 
God knows, I have had to contend with, 
But your Majesty may at length assume 
the title of emperor of these immense 
provinces with as just a claim as that of 
Emperor of Germany. 
' «Phe various objects which are met 
wiih in these new kingdoms are too 
suumerons to attempt to describe to your 
Majesty, and neither my talents, nor the 
duties of my station will permit it. I 
shall, nevertheless, endeavour to give 
every information that is important to 
be made known at present, and request 

our Majesty’s pardon if I should unin- 


entionally omit any material circum- 
stances, 
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stances, and not be able to point out 
precisely the time and manner in which 
events have occurred, or should be in- 
correct as to the names of the cities, 
villages, and countries that have sub- 
mitted to your Majesty, and acknow- 
tedged themselves your subjects, or vas- 
sals, as I have lost through an accident, 
which I shall hereafter give an account 
of, the several treaties which I had made 
with the inhabitants. 

“My former account contained the 
names of the cities and towns which 
had offered their services, or submitted 
to your Majesty’s arms. I also made 
mention of a great prince, called Monte- 
zuma, who, from such information as I 
could obtain, lived at about nincty or a 
hundred leagues distance from that part 
of the coast where [had landed. IT also 
added that, with the assistance of God, 
and the terror of your Majesty’s name, 
I was determined to seek Montezuma 
wherever he might be, and would have 
him dead or alive, either as a prisoner or 
a subject. 

“With this intention, circumstances 
being favourable, on the 16th of August 
I set out for Zempoulla (which I have 
since named Seville) with fifty horse and 
three hundred of my bravest infantry. 
I left at Vera Cruz one hundred and fifty 
foot and two horsemen, with orders to 
erect a fort, which is now far advanced. 
As to the province of Zempoulla, which 
contains fifty cities or fortified towns, and 
ean furnish about fifty thousand soldiers, 
I left it quite peaceable, consisting of 
subjects the more secure, loyal, and 
faithful, as they had been not long before 
subjected by force to the dominion of 
Montezuma, who oppressed them cru- 
elly, end took their children from them, 
in order to sacrifice them to his idols, 

“When they were informed of the 
great power of your Majesty, they made 
known to me their complaints against 
Montezuma, requested my friendship, 
offered to submit, and begsed my pro- 
tection, As I have treated them well, 
and always favoured them, I doubt not 
but they will remain faithful, had they 
no other motive than gratitude for my 
having delivereddliem trom the tyranny 
of Montezuma. In order, however, 
to secure their fidelity, f thought proper 
fo select a number of persons of distine- 
tion from among them, together with 
some of inferior rank, and take them 
along with me, and they have proved of 
great service in my enterprize, 

“ Among the Spaniards who accom- 
panied me, I discovered some of them to 
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be the friends or tools of 
ques, and that, envious or eee Vel 
tune, they were desirous of 
a = exciting a 
me. tnese, Juan Esey ' 
Cermeno, Piloto, and der, Ding 
Hongaria, together with Pijoig 
and 
Alpbonzo Penoto, have confessed that 
they had formed a plan to seizea brie; 
the harbour, kill the master, take 0, 
board a supply of provisions, and repair 
to the island of Fernandina, and zite 
information to Velasquez of the sai 
of my ship for Europe, what it ex. 
tained, and the course it had pursued, 
that he might adopt measures for takiye 
it, as he has already several others, and 
would have done the last had it not gone 
through the Bahama passage, They 
also acknowledged that there wer 
others who were disposed to give ini. 
mation to Velasquez. 

“On making this discovery I deter. 
mined to punish the guilty, as justice, 
the situation of affairs, and the good o 
the service, required ; and to order all the 
shipping in the harbour to be stranded, 
on the pretext that they were no longer 
fit for sea. 

“ By this expedient I effectually sup 
pressed the whole plot, which, cov 
sidering the smallness of our numbers 
and the intrigues of the friends ol 
Velasquez, might have had an unfortu 
nate issue for the glory of God, and your 
Majesty’s interest. {[ thus deprived 
those, who were desirous of quitting me 
of the means of carrying their plans mto 
execution, and commenced my Jjourte) 
with the greater security, as, before st 
ting out, I had taken the precaution & 
requiring the inhabitants of the cities © 
deliver up their arms. 

“ Right or ten days after the ships were 
stranded, while on my way to Let 
poulla, I received information from Ver 
Cruz, that there were four ships 00 
coast; that the commanding aed 
the city having gone in a boat to spe 
with them, had Iearned that they were 
upon a voyage of discovery, aud / 
longed to Francis de Garay, lieutenat 
of the king and governor of ao 
upon which he had acquainted | 
that I had taken possession of the fo 
try in your Majesty’s name, aud ou 
built Vera Cruz, whither they io 
safely come with their ships tor fit . ; 
They returned for answer that they r 
noticed the harbour in sailing pash™ 
would pursue the measure he had 
mended. 


. Ane aes didnot, however; follow 
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er the harbour as was ex- 
h ot ot continaed lying off and on 
without the officer’s being able to dis- 
cover their intentions. On ite 
this information, I went immediately » 
on Crag, where I jlearned that the 
yo were lying three leagues below, 
- their sails all set, and that none of 
the crews had beeu on shore. ci 

“Tasgelhmeromocntion, Ls 

along the coas ‘ - 
mel my at about a league from 
the ships, I met with three men w ho had 
come from them. Que, who called hiim- 
elf the clerk, said that he was ordered, 
in presence of the others, whom he had 
brought as witnesses, to require me fo 
fx the boundaries between my dlis- 
coveries and those of the commander of 
the ships, whose infention it was to 
establish colonies, and to make his prin- 
cipal settlement on the coast, at a place 
ive leagues below Nautical, a city 
twelve leagues from that now known 
by the name of Almeria. 
““Treplied to the messengers that their 
commander might come with his ships 
into the harbour of Vera Cruz, where I 
would confer with him ; that every assis- 
tance in my power should be given to the 
ships and the crews, and that, as they 
were on the same service with myself, 
it would give me pleasure in being able 
to serve them. As the messengers 
declared that neither the commander 
nor any of the crews would be per- 
siaded to come on shore where I was, 
I determined to secure them, as I was 
apprehensive that they intended some 
injury against the ps ara from their 
being so fearful of meeting me. I then 
concealed myself near the shore, oppo- 
site to the ships, until noon the next day, 
in the hope of taking and sending to 
Europe the commander or the pilot, 
who might come on shore, to learn what 
had become of their messengers, or at 
least the route which they had taken. 

“At mid-day, no person appearing, I 
ordered. the three messengers to be strip- 
ped, and three of my men to dress them- 
elves in their clothes, and to make 
signals and hail the ships. . 

Assoonas the signals were perceived, 
en or twelve men, armed with cross- 
¥s and muskets, leaped into a boat 
ad rowed on shore. Four of them 
a the boat, and were taken by my 
neo, who were posted behind some 
ges that were near, 
Acaptain of one of the ships, who was 
‘tong those that we , 
Wo sh re taken, attempted 
Moxtuny Mag None . Vera Cruz, 


pec 
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and would have killed him, if, through the 
favour of God, his musket had not flashed. 
The remainder regained their ships as 
soon as possible, which had set. sail 
without waiting for them, so apprehen- 
sive were they that I should gain some 
information of their views or destination. 
Those whom I took informed me that 
they had gone on shore at the mouth of 
the river Panuco, thirty leagues below 
Almeria; that they had been well re- 
ceived by the natives, who had promised 
to supply them with provisions. They 
had also found gold, though in small 
quantities ; but had not ventured to land 
until they were fully satistied as to the 
disposition of theinbabitants, whom they 
had seen from their ships. ‘That the 
hhouses in that district were low, and 
built entirely of straw, except a few 
small boards wrought by hand. 

‘* T afterwards received a confirmation 
of the truth of this report from Monte- 
zuma, and some interpreters belonging 
to the country who were in his suite; 
and at the same time sent the inter- 
preters, and an Indian of t e district, 
with several messengers from Monte- 
zuma, to the lord of the shores of the 
Panuco, to persuade him to acknow- 
ledge himself your Majesty’s vassal.. An 
ambassador of distinction returned with 
my envoys, who, in the name of his chief, 
presented me with garments, precious 
stones, and feathers, assuring me at the 
same time that he and his people were 
ready to become my friends and your 
Majesty’s subjects. I presented the am- 
bassador, in return, with some articles 
of Spanish manufacture, with which the 
cacique was highly delighted. 

“ f remained for three days in the 
province of Zempoulla, where I was 
well received and lodged by the inhabi- 
tants. On the fourth day I entered that 
of Sienchimalen, where I met with a 
city strongly situated on a very steep 
height. It is accessible only on one 
side, and the approach to it would be 
very difficult if the inhabitants should 
dispute the passage. In the plain are 
many villages, containing from two to 
five hundred peasants, who are employed 
in agriculture, and can, on occasion, form 
an army of five or six thousand men. I 
was well received by them, and they gave 
me every assistance in their power to 
enable me to prosecute my journey. 

“These people informed me that they 
knew that [ was going to visit Monte- 
zuma, who was their lord and my friend, 
as he had sent to them to Ict them know 
that it was his pleasure that I should 
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be af All times well received. ‘To these 
givilities I returned for answer, that I 
was going, by your Majesty’s order, to 
visit Montezuma, 

“At the extremity of this province I 
orossed a mountain, which I named the 
Mountain of God, it being the first of our 
passing. “It was loftier, steeper, and more 
difficult to pass, than any of our moun- 
tains in Spain. On the other side we 
came successively to some cultivated 
grounds, a town, and the fortress of 
Yshuacan, all belonging to Montezuma, 
in perfect safety, and without meeting 
the least opposition from the inhabitants. 
We were here, by the orders of Monte- 
guma, as well received as at Tienchi- 
malin, and, on our part, we treated the 
inhabitants kindly. 

“ For the next three days I crossed a 
desert region, wholly uninhabited in 
consequence of its sterility, want of 
water, and extreme coldness, God only 
knows what we endured from hunger 
and thirst: we were likewise surprised 
by a violent tempest, and I feared lest 
many of my people would perish with 
cold, as several Indians did, who hud- 
died together without order. After 
three days of suffering, we came to a 
second mountain, not so steep as the 
first: on the top was a little tower, in the 
ferm of a chapel, which contained idols 
of various forms, ‘This tower was sur- 
rounded by more than a thousand wag- 
gon-loads of wood, cut and piled in order, 
on which account we gave to this moun- 
tain the name of the Mountain of Wood. 
On descending it we traversed a valley, 


‘situated between two very steep cliffs, 


thickly settled with very poor inhabi- 
tants. We proceeded for two hours 
through this settlement, without being 
able to obtain any information, when we 
at length came to a more level country, 
where, as it seemed, the lord of the valley 
resided. I there saw several large houses 
built of hewn stone, which were new, 
handsome, and commodiously disposed. 

“This valley and settlement is called 
Caltanni. I was well received and 
lodged there. When I had made known 
to the cacique the object of my journey 
1 inquired if he was an ally or a subject 
ot Montezuma. Surprised at my ques- 
tion, he replied, with great simplicity 
* Who is he that is not a subject of 
Montezuma?” He believed him to be 
the master of the world, and I doubt 
much if he was undeccived by my telling 
him of the great power and extensive 
duminion of your Majesty, that greater 


mouarchs than Montezuma thought it 


an honour and a pleasure Pa, . 


rt tr a that he and ts 
people wou mpelled 
7a _ as theit lord. 10 ackuoy 

“I then required his submiss: 
threatened him with punisheentie 
of refusal, demanding of him ies 
proof of his obedience, He replied ta 
he had goid, but that he would delirg 
it only to the order of Montezuma: « 
receiving which, not only his gold, by 
his person and all his possessions were x 
my disposal. In order not to exch 
discontent, and obstruct the executiq 
of my design, I dissembled my displ 
sure, and left him, assuring him th 
before long Montezuma would send hin 
an order to deliver to me all the gold 
that he possessed. 

“While here, I was visited by tw 
caciques belonging to the district, who 
offered me some golden necklaces, aad 
seven or eight slaves. I remained in 
this place-four or five days, when I left 
the caciques much pleased with m 
conduct, and proceeded to the residence 
of one of them, who lived in the upper 
part of the valley. His territory s 
called Yxtamaxtil Can, and occupies 
an extent of about three or four leagues 
on the shore of a river, along which the 
buildings are continued without inte- 
ruption. The house of the cacique 8 
situated on a high hill, having a goo 
fort surrounded with walls, and havisg 
a covered way. The number of ine 
bitants, on the hill, are estimated a 
from five to six thousand; they have 
good houses, and live better than those 
in the valley. This cacique is also 
subject of Montezuma. I was well 
treated during the three days which | 
remained here, in order to recover from 
our fatigues, and to wait the retum 
four Zempoullan Indians, whom I bad 
sent from Caltanni to a large province 
called 'Tascaltéca, which 1 was told Ws 
not far off. 

“My messengers had assured me that 
the people of that province were ve 
numerous and powerful, and, with @ 
allies, were constantly at war wi 
Montezuma, whose _ territories . 
rounded them on all sides. They" 
wise-added, that it would be of ptt 
tance to me to form a connexion 
them, as they would prove of aon 
service should Montezuma be 4 | 
to act treacherously towards a 
remained here cight days, walling int 
return of my messengers, when, — 
impatient of longer delay, I me 1 ba 


the principal Zempoullans W2™ "i, 
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ue} d on their assuring me of 
vi edship of the Tascaltecans, I 
el to depart. As I quitted the 
siley, 1 met with a walled enclosure, 
reat of stones without mortar, from 
ine to ten feet high, and twenty in 
hickness, on the top of which was a 

t for the combatants, of a foot 
and a-half thick. ‘This wall crossed the 
valley from one side to the other: it had 


hut one outlet of ten paces in breadth, — 


- which place it was more than twice 
ick : the rest, and built in the 
‘a ravelin. 
= inquiring the intention of this 
building from the inbabitants, I was told 
that it was to defend themselves from 
their neighbours, the people of ‘Tas- 
ealteca, who were enemies to Monte- 
muna, and perpetaally at war with him, 
They arged me strongly, since I was 
going to visit their master, not to trust 
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myself upon the territories of bis ene- 
mics, as I should be in danger of re- 
ceiving insults and injuries from them, 
and that they might proceed to the 
greatest extremities, offering to conduct 
me_ themselves through the dominions 
of Montezuma, where I might be sure 
of being well received. The Zem- 
poullans, however; in whom I placed 
greater confidence, dissuaded me from 
following their advice; they observed, 
that these subjects of Montezama made 
such representations to me, in order to 
prevent my forming a treaty with the 
Tascaltecans, that the former were de- 
signing and treacherous people, whose 
intention was to lead me among rocks 
and precipices, from which it would be 
impossible to extricate myself. 

*,* This most interesting and most 
curious historical document will be re- 
sumed in our next. 
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EPITAPH 
ON A DRUNKARD. 


\ EEP not for him,—the warmest tear 
that’s shed 
Falls unavailing on th’ unconscious dead : 
Take the advice these friendly lines would 
give— 
Live not to drink, but only drink to live. 
Haverhill. Cc, Je WEBR. 
ie 
LINES 


ADDRESSED TO NAPOLEON, 
How are the mighty fall’n ! With solemn 


awe 
And sacred reverence, I touch the string. 
Oh! " thou fall’n? thou, to whom princes, 
ings, 
And * whole earth, submissive, bent the 
nee? , 
Farewell to all thy greatness, all thy state, 
A long farewell! ‘Those, whom thy hand 
_ exalted, 
Now pour contempt on -him they once adored. 
“Ts life so dear 2”? they cry: ‘*can he survive, 
hen ev'ry honour, ev’ry hope, is gone 2”? 
, Yes! he can live, (the hero never dies, 
Save when his duty calls him,) he caa live 
More glorious from his fall ; and still shall live 
bright example to each future age. 
rue, he had errors, (reader, hast thou none ?) 
Envy will not see his brighter parts, 
And what she cannot imitate, conceals. 
0 Liberty ! be witness what he did, 
d what he did for thee! and thou, too, 
Cone tates 
onfess him Kindest, bravest, greatest, best. 
wep the voice of Calumny is mute, 
Nee am Not refuse the honours due, 
+ tribute to the first of men ! 


K, D. 


, FLY NOT YET. 
FLY not yet this shady bower, 
Where blooms the woodbine’s shelter’d 
flower ; 
Where violets scent the evening gale 
(Sweet as the breath of Eden’s vale) ; 
One instant here remain ! 
Every pleasure, each delight, 
Flies swift as visions of the night, 
Hear me, love, my vows repeating, 
My heart for thee alone is beating. 
Then stay ! Oh stay ! 
Soon each transient blessing flees, 
Like wreaths of clouds before the breeze: 
One instant here remain ! 
Then stay! Oh stay! 
Every pleasure, each delight, 
Flies swift as visions of the night, 
And leaves the heart in pain. 


Turn not away those radianteyes, 
That beam like: lightning from the skies 5 
Stay, and let me still behold 
Those breasts of snow, and locks of gold. 
Ah! leave me not--remain: 
“Let others suck convivial joys, 
Ambitious heights, or golden toys, 
Be mine but Mary, sweetly smiling, 
Life, and sense, and soul, beguiling. 
Then stay ! Oh stay! 
With thee all other joys must flee, 
*Tis worse than death to live from thee. 
Oh! fly not yet-remain : 
Then stay! Oh stay! 
Every pleasure, each delight, 
Flies swift as visions of the night, 


And leaves the heart in pain. 
Harlow. Cuas. SEVERN, JUN. 
; Pe 
IMAGINATION: 
AN ODE, 
: Grint of the Air descend, 


From thy heay’nly regions bend ; 
Uus 
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Thou, to whom the power is given 
To climb th’ ethereal vault of heaven,—~ 
On the viewless winds to ride, 
O’e: the rolling worlds to stride, 
O’er the dark-winged storm to sweep, 
To search the wonders of the deep,— 
Descend, and spread around thy airy treasure, 
Mingle pain, and mingle pleasure, 
Loud laughing joy, and waning melancholy, 
With downcast look, and visage holy. 
See the magic scenes appear, 
Waving far and waving near: 
Forms of sorrow, joy, and painy== ; 
A lovely, horrid, wild, and wond’rous train. 
First rose a sweet and pleasing scene, 
A lovely youth and maid were seen, 
Sitting in the verdant shades ; 
O’er their heads the woodbine wav’d, 
At their feet a runnel Jav’d, 
Around were hills and dales, and woods, and 
winding glades. 
*T was eve, of all the day the loveliest hour, 
The Sun was hastening to his bed, 
The fainting sultry hours were fied, 
The breeze so light'y flitted by, 
Scarcely was heard its breathing sigh 
Amid the shady bower : 
The maid was listening to the youth, 
And oit she smil’d, and oft she frown’d, 
While, as she heard his vows of truth, 
She blushed, yet own’d she lov’d the sound, 


O Heaven! what dreadful scenes appear, 
What horrors rising in the rear ! 
Are they the fiends arisen from hell ? 
Hark ! how the caverns resound to their yell. 
Ah ! can it be ?-—those fiends are men ! 
See ! how they bleed in yonder glen: 
The furies have seized on their souls, 
Ia streams of fire each eye-bail rolls. 
I see thy ghastly form, O Death! 
How chill thy brow, how icy is thy breath : 
Thou seem’st as issued from some horrid cave, 
Where howls the tempest, and the billows 
rave ; 
Where oft thou sittest in sullen pride, 
Amid the glaring rocks and foaming tide. 
Hark ! what fearful groans, 
What dismal moans, 
What shrieks of woe, 
From the mangled dying flow. 
Revenge ! revenge ! the fallen cry: 
ma oe shouting myriads bellow to the 
cKYy! 
The living clamber o’er the dead, 
‘The valleys bend beneath their tread. 
In vain, in vain, the mountains frown, 
Their height is gain’d, they roll in thunder 
down: 
In vain th’ opposing foe their valcur 
Their strength is crush’d,—they fips thee fly. 
Victory ! victory! victory ! 
The storm is hush’d, along the plain 
Slowly creep Nignt’s sable train ; 
A sage bg 2 reigns around, 
ave when some lab’ring spiri 
In a hollow moaning conn - ny etd 
Save that on yonder hill, torlorn, 
A maiden weeps her lover’s Stay 
And chides the ling ‘ring step of mern 
Maiden ! thy hopes are vain, ‘ 
He sleeps in gore upon the plain ; 
He fell, but with him fed his foe. 
Maiden ! the morn wil] bring thee woe, 


Original Poetry. 


(Mays, 
Ah! this is Pleasure’s blue: 
With harp and lute, and lyre in 


Hark ! they pour their melod 
Listen, leon, on their song : et 
** Come to the green-wood shades, 
Ye youths and maids; 
Ye that heave the groan ot anguish, 
Ye that on the sick bed languish, 
Ye that drop the tear ot sadness, 
Ye that mourn past hours of gladness, 
Ye that moan beneath the mountain, 
Ye that sigh beside the tountain, 
Come to the green-wood bower; . 
Many a zephyr plays along, 
Many a warbler chants his song, 
Many a bee hun's loud and long 
In many a laughing flower. 
Here are charms to vanquish cares, 
Here are heaith- inspiring airs ; 
Gales to watt sweet odours round, 
Meads with beds ot wild-flowers crown'd; 
Maids to heal affliction’s smart, 
Maids to calm the bursting heart; 
Strains to raise the melting sigh, 
The softening lute, the sounding lyre 
To melt with love, to fill with fire, 
Or lift the soul to ecstasy.” 


’' Twas like the dashing of the waves 
Against the mountain’s side: 
Ah see! upon the billowy tide 
A Shatter’d bark the tempest braves, 
How loud ! how dread ! ot AEolus the rear, 
Bursting from torth his craggy bed, 
With biackest storms and whirlwinds athis 
head ; 
The foaming waves betore him driven, 
Lift their angry heads to teaven, 
And fall tremendou; on the craggy shore, 
With frantic mien and phrensied eye 
The sailur bends in awtul wonder, 
And pours a prayer along the deep, 
While listening to the whirlwind’s sweep, 
The groaning waves, the’ bursting thunder; 
He sees in thought his children weep, 
He hears his partner's dying shriek, 
And clasps his hands in agony- 
Now lifted on the mountain >well, 
The vessel seems ’mid clouds to dwell; 
Now sinking. sinking, sinking down, 
Sees ocean’s yawning Caverns trown + 
Now, swift as the flash trom Heaven flung, 
She skims the burning waves along. 
O heaven! that dismal scream, that 
shock, 
Proclaims her dashed against the rocky 
Mid hanging cliffs and horrid caveSs 
Mid howling winds and roaring waves 
Mid lurid flame and pealing thunder, 
She writhes, she reels, she bursts 4 
Loud shrieks of h. rror load the gusts 
She sinks, and every voice is hush’d. 


Ah’! this is Melancholy’s child, 
With air so sad, and look so wild, 
With step -o slow, and cheek so pale, 
She comes her sorrows to bewail : 

In the silent wood, alone, : 
She pours a hoilow breathing moan- 
To Heaven she bends her streaming ¢Y* 
To Heaven she sends her broken sigh. 
While list’ning to the dying gale 
That creeps along the dewy vale, 
While list’ning to the murm’sDg 
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4e wave along the wood,— 

That ie spirit from the deep, 

fel beneath the whirlwind’s sweep 5 

whe fred with Glory’s starry form, 

Let her to weep, and sought the storm, 

Jo vain the laughing Pleasures walt, 

And wave their robes 1n gaudy state. 

There dwells 4 fiend within her breast, 

Will rob her of her earthly rest, 

Wil! rob her cheek of Beauty’s dye, 

Wil] steal the | stre from her eye, 

Will nip the blossom in 1ts bloom, 

And throw it in the icy tomb, 


the Air! farewell, ' 
owe in heaven, or whether in hell; 
Whether upon the mountain swell, 
Listening to the seaman’s knell ; 
Whether, from earthly dross refin’d, 
Thou leav’st the starry heavens behind ! 
Whether, wandering on the wind, 
Thou sweep’st thro’ ether unconfin’d, 
Still, blest spirit, turn thine ear, 
When my soul shall hail thee near. 

Coventry. 
ie 


TO EMILY. 


ND could’st thou then believe the tale, 
‘2 A darkly-eavious mind had fram’d ? 
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Did no one pitying thought prevail, 
And plead for him,—so falsely blam’d ? 


And has the Muse, at Friendship’s shri 
Offered her tribute all in ieha’ hy 

And must the wreath thou bad’st me twine 
Be doom’d to share its minstrel’s stain 2 


Ah, surely, yes! for they who deem 
The heart that woke those lays untrue, 
Will, doubtless, —whatsoe’er the theme,— 
Count it as false, and guileful too. 


Tho’ many a grief hath wrung my heart, 
And disappointment been my lot, 

I ne’er have felt so keen the dart, 
Nor far’d thus,—worse than if forgot ! 


The sunshine of my youthful days 

Hath been th’ approof of souls sincere ; 
But, if denied such cheering rays, 

There’s nought 1’d wish to live for here. 


Refuse not then this simple pray’r,— 
All I have ever asked of thee,— 

If in that breast, so good and fair, 
There still remains a thought of me. 


Believe that | am what I seem, — 
Foe to deceit,— ungrateful never ! 
Yet, if I. share not thy esteem, 
Oh ! let me be forgot—for ever, 
A. A, W. 
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To T. C. Hansarn, of Peterborough- 
court, Fleet-street ; for Improvements 
in, and Additions to,Printing Presses, 
ve.—Nov. 1, 1817. 

HIS patent is deserving of con- 

siderable attention: the purposes 
lor which it has been obtained, being 
elected by the employment of regular 
journeymen brought up to the business, 
whose hands can be equally tarned to 
working by this press, as well as by the 
ordinary mode, In preference to the 
encouragement of machinery, which 
thows many regular hands ont of em- 
ployment, these plans do not diminish 
their number ; and their practical advan- 
lage consisis in a master’s having, ata 
moment’s notice, hands ready for either 
kind of work. We have seen work 
done at Mr, Hansard’s press; and our 
opinion has been deliberately given, 
that the impression, both of type and 

“israving, is well executed. 

UF all improvements in mechanics 

fet eet must undoubtedly be, to 

than Pa . method as good or better 
saan Ay ori! in use, the same 
doing this : ma mi 1 but, sa 
oe we Ne ha -" cousi¢ eration has, 
ave sii ” en had for those who 

a Mae y been doomed to suffer to 

of the oe sade reve to the success 

on; namely, the journey- 

— brought up and 


th 


attached to a business by seven years’ 
servitude for the benefit of the masters 
and their employers, have at least a 
moral claim to a share of support from 
their trade, while it has an existence ;— 
what is now offered is free from this 
serious objection to the introduction and 
encouragement of more machinery ata 
time when trade and manufactures have 
becn suffering under a state of universal 
depression; and, therefore, one very va- 
luable property of the present invention 
is, that the object is attained, not by 
mechanical, power alone, but aided by 
the industry and judgment of laborious 
workmen, in their proper vecation. 
The main object, however, to be at- 
“tained is, reduction of expense ; --and this 
Mr. Hansard andertakes to effect to fall 
as great an extent as the steam-engine 
press, and still to employ the regular 
journeymen and apprentices ; yielding at 
the same time equal wages to them and 
profit to the master, as heretofore : and 
-all this, not only without in any degree 
sacrificing the quality of the work, but, 
on the contrary, performing it in a su- 
perior manner. beds ; 
The operation consists in the working 
off both formes (or sides) of a (single) 
sheet at one time, and with one impres- 
sion, upon paper of double size, ‘viz. 
double royal, demy, crown, post, fools- 
cap, &c. by the means of a printing — 
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of adequate dimension ; and by its action, 
with the addition of his invention, with- 
out any increase of labour, time, or 
motion, at the moment the impression is 
given to the paper, it is divided into the 
usual size of single royal, demy, Kc. ; 
and this with such an undeviating pre- 
cision of line parallel to the pages, as no 
cutting by the most careful hand can 
ever attain. The apparatus may «be 
affixed, at pleasure, to a common royal 
size press, which may thus be made to 
work (and cut) double foolscap: the 
divisions may be carried still farther for 
cutting into three, four, six, eight, &c., 
rts. 

Another most important benefit gained 
by this plan, is, that the work will admit 
of every gradation and quality of print- 
ing (with a proportionate degree of 
saving), from the most economical to 
the most splendid, in paper, ink, and 
workmanship: and that at no greater 
risk of making waste paper, spoiling the 
work, or giving short numbers, than the 
usual mode of the best press-work. 

To give a general idea of the advan- 
vantage upon the article of press-work 
which this patent will afford to the trade, 
and the public—upon demy, crown, 
&c. the saving will be from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent.—upon foolscap, 
thirty to forty per cent. 

The approbation bestowed upon this 
imvention has induced Mr. Hansard to 
extend his views much farther than the 
exclusive advantage to his own con- 
eern: he intends to furnish a limited 
number of presses to the trade, with his 
additions and improvements, for the 
whole time of his patent, upon reasonable 
terms. 

Patent Stereotype Plate-risers. 

Mr. Hansard’s patent also embraces 
soine material improvements in the 
mode of blocking, or mounting stereo- 
type plates to the necessary height for 
printing, by materials which can be 
instantly adapted either to the smallest 
or largest pages required; and which, 
although of little weight, will, from their 
construction, so effectually resist all 
pressure that can possibly be applied, 
that, supposing the plate once made per- 
fect in uniform thickness, no possibility 
remains of one part ever printing fainter 
than another, from any defect in the 
mounting ; which is the usual case where 
wood (which will alternately expand or 
contract, as more or less subjected to 
moisture) forms any material part of the 
apparatus, By the proper application 
of his tisers, perpetual register is insured 


[May 
for the whole work, wi 
trouble to the pressmen, ate fa 

The patent ineludes some other ; 
provements in the machinery ang = 
cess of printing ; viz.—ch a 
to obviate the inconvenience 


( of excess 
size of double formes—e} ma 


which the most heavy press cap Nes 
in and out with the greatest ease, &, 
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To 1D). WHEELER and Co., for aw 
and improved Method of Preparing 
Brown Malt.—March 22, 

The essential difference between a 
and porter is, that the latter liquoris of 
much deeper colour than the former, apd 
has besides a peculiar émpyreumaty 
flavour, not easily defined, t UW 
versally known. This colour and this 
flavour were originally obtained by 
mixing with the pale malt, common) 
used for brewing, a certain proportion 
of malt dried at a somewhat higher ten- 
perature, and, in consequence, of being 
thus slightly scorched, capable of con- 
municating to the water in which itis 
infused a deep tan-brown colour, anda 
peculiar flavour. 

In the composition of the best genune 
porter, two parts of brown malt are re 
quired to three parts of pale malt, Th 
price of the former is generally about 
seven-eighths of the latter; but the pro 
vortion of saccharine matter which i 
contains does not, according to the high 
est estimate, exceed one-half of that 
afforded by the pale malt, and, probably, 
on an average, scarcely amounts to ole 
fifth. Taking, however, the proportios 
of sugar in brown malt even at one bal, 
it follows that the brewers are paying fo 
the colour and flavour of their liquor ont 
fifth of the entire cost of their - 
The price of this latter article has 
late years increased so enormously, 
the mutual competition of the manula- 
turers has become so active as t “ 
temptations a any rae i 
supplying the flavour and cow 
ater the use of Spanish liqun’ 
burned sugar, and other similar rsa 
dients, which, however innocent in c “ 
selves, are prohibited by the legisla yw 
—or of diminishing the strength 0 ws 
liquor: thus rendering it more liab 
become sour or vapid by keeping: 
hence bringing on the necessity 0! 4 
alkaline substances to correct thé 
and deleterious narcotics, such as cocu r 
indicus, to supply the deficien¢y 
alcohol. > 

It appears that the patentees at af 
covered that, by exposing common’ 
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ure of about 430 deg. Fah. 

vessels, it — a “or ne pe 

colour, and is rendered so 

tien water, either hot or cold, that, 

mixed with pale malt in the pro- 

ion of one-eightieth, it communi- 

cates to the liquor the perfect colour and 
of porter. 

— this it follows that the brewer, 

py employing four parts of pale malt, 

and 1-20th of a part of patent malt, may 
obtain a stronger liquor than from his 
gsual proportions of three. parts of pale 
and two parts of brown malt. ‘The 
savings thus occasioned ought in equity 
te be divided among the patentees, the 
brewer, and the public. The revenue 
will be benefitted by the increased con- 
sumption which will necessarily result 
fom an improvement in the quality of 
the porters: and both the revenue and 

blic morals will derive advantage from 
the greatly diminished temptation to 
fraudulent practices. 

List of New Patents, and we earnestly solicit 
the Patentees to favour us with copies or 
extracts of their Specifications. 

Moses Pooxte, of Lincoin’s-Inn; for 
certain improvements in steam engines, 


in close 
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communicated to him by a certain fo- 
reigner residing abroad.—Dec. 15. 

JEAN Freperick, Marquis pe Cma- 
BANNES, Of Drury-laue, Middlesex; for 
certain improvements upon the inventions 
for which letters patent were granted to 
him, the first bearing date the 16th day 
of January in the 55th year of his Majes- 
ty’s reign, and the second bearing date the 
5th day of December in the 5éth year of 
his reign; which improvements are 
plicable to the purposes of warming, cool- 
ing, and conducting air tn houses and other 
buildings; and also of warming, cooling, 
evaporating, Condensing, and taking the 
residuum from liquids, and to other useful 
purposes, partly of his invention, and partly 
communicated to him by a foreigner re- 
siding abroad.—Dec. 19. 

Jean FrepERIcK, MArquis pe CHa- 
BANNES, of Drury-lane; for his new 
method of constructing pipes or tubes of 
copper, sheet lead, sheet iron, tin, or other 
metals or mixture of metals, capable of 
being reduced into sheets.— Dec. 19, 

Joun Lewis, Wittiam Lewis, and 
WitiiAmM Davies, all of Brinscomb, 
Gloucester ; foe certain improvements on 
wire gig mills, for the purpose of dressing 
woollen and other cloths that may require 
such process.— Dec, 19. 
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LIVERPOOL ROYALINSTITUTION. 


Abstract of Mr. Roscoe’s learned and 
eloquent Discourse on the Origin and 
Vieissitudes of Literature, Science, and 
Art, and their Influence on the Present 
State of Society; delivered November 
last, at the opening of the above In- 


shtution, 


A NONGST the many attachments 
43 by which society is bound together, 
may properly be enumerated that which 
arises from the desire of attaining the 
same object, or from-a participation of 
#udies and pursuits; and this attach- 
ment is perhaps still stronger, when such 
object is of a great, disinterested, and 
meritorious nature, intended to promote 
Welfare of others, and to extend its 
veficent effects to future times.—It is 
efore with no common share of 
gratification, that I now find myself in 
~ midst of an assembly, convened 
gether for the purpose of opening, in 
rg spent commercial town, an institu- 
herein the promotion of science, of 
which be and of . art—an institution 
np tps already been distinguished 
ber ; patronage, and has received the 
Support of the municipal authori- 


ties of the place in which we live, whose 
members now honour us with ‘their 
presence. 

I shall, on the present occasion, endea- 
vour to discover to what causes we are 
to attribute the rise and progress of 
Jetters, of science, and of art, and to trace 
the vicissitudes which they have expe- 
rienced ; at the same time taking notice 
of the bearings they have upon the more 
important avocations of life, and on the 
prosperity of those countries in which 
they have been encouraged. 

_ "To whatever remote period we may 
trace back the history of the human 
race, and in whatever state of ignorance 
we may find them, we must allow them 
to possess those feelings and charace. 
teristics which are common to our spe- 
cies. Hence man, in his most uncul- 
tivated state, is as much alive to acts of 
beneficence as when he is improved by 
taste, or enlightened by science. 

Whether we suppose the idea of a 
Supreme Being to be innate or acquired, 
it is certainly one of those sentiments 
which are incident to the earliest periods 
of society ; insomnch that we can scarcely 
suppose any nation to have been so igno- 
rant as to have enjoyed the bounties of 

Providence 
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Providence without once asking whence 
they were derived. 

The intimate connexion which subsists 
between litcrature and the arts, is in no 
instance more apparent than in their 
common origin, and the certainty with 


which they may be referred to the same: 


principles of human nature. Whilst 
the poet celebrates in elevated language 
the deeds of his hero, the painter ani- 
mates his canvas with the same subject; 
and, whilst the former relates to us an 
impassioned narrative, the latter brings 
the transaction immediately before our 
eyes. 

It may, however, justly be thought 
extraordinary, that, when mankind have 
once arrived at a high degree of im- 
provement, and by Jong and unwearied 
exertions have divested themse.ves of 
the shackles of ignorance, they should 
again be liable to fall into a state of 
debasement, and to forfeit those acqui- 
sitions which required such an effort of 
genius and of labour to obtain. 

To what causes we are to attribute 
the progress or decline of a nation, in 
letters, or in arts, is cértainly an inyes- 
tigation of no inconsiderable difficulty. 

If the human race had declined, as 
some suppose, from its pristine vigour 
between the period of the Trojan war, 

and the time of Homer, to what a 
degree of imbecility must it have fallen 
in the reign of Augustus. And if, in 
like manner, the complaints of the Ro- 
man poets, of the deterioration of the 
human race, be well-founded, to what a 
miscrable state of degradation must it 
before this time have been reduced! 
After so long a descent, is it possible 
that nature could still have produced a 
Dante or an Ariosto? a Shakespeare 
or a Milton? a Corneille or a Racine? 

In direct opposition to this dispiriting 
idea of the declining condition of our 
nature, others have entertained an opi- 
nion, that the human race is in a regular 
and progressive course of improvement, 
and that every age of the world is more 
enlightened than that which preceded 
it. Under these impressions, they 
scruple not to express their contempt 
for every former state of society, and 
their high opinion of that in which they 
have the happiness to live. 

Where are the countries in which Jet- 
ters and arts have made ap uninterrupted 
progress? or where have they for any 
great length of time been even station- 
ary? Is India still the fountain of know- 
ledge? and can she boast of her sages, 
the oracles of wisdom, who attract 


a [May 
inquirers and disciples ty 
regions? Is the condition mt 
improved by the flight of three ba 
years? or have her pyramids — 
passed by the labours of 7 
times? What was Greece once? y 
is she now? Contrast re ublican ha 
papal Rome. Exantine the stem ie 
grace the rolls of antiquity, from the 

to the second Brutus, and ask w 

the inhabitants of moderp Rome willy 
as well known at the distance of ty, 
thousand years, as their illustrious 
decessors. Alas, the scene is change) 
and for century after century the peas 
and the slave have trampled on the day 
of heroes, as unconscious of their Worth 
as the cattle that crop the herbage 
their remains. 

Dismissing then the idea that theres 
in the human mind an inhefent tendeney 
towards either improvement or deterio 
ration, let us now brietly inquire into te 
other causes which are supposed » 
have contributed to those vicissitudes 
which it has successively experienced, 
It requires no very extensive acquai- 
tance with history to discover, that the 
progress of letters and arts is pot re 
stricted by rivers or mountains; or that 
neither heat nor cold are uniformly hoy 
tile to the progress of learning ; which al 
one time chose its residence amidst the 
sultry plains of Egypt, and at another 
rested on the frozen shores of Iceland. 

It has been asserted by many writers, 
in accounting for the vicissitudes of the 
arts and sciences, that they contain 
within themselves the principles of ther 
own destruction ; insomuch that whet 
they have arrived at their highest excel 
lence, they, in the course of human 
affairs, perish and decay. To what cause 
is this alteration in the public taste, this 
decline of liberal studies, to be allt 
buted? The ball will not rebound til 
it has reached the mark ; and it may ¥!! 
confidence be asserted, that neither lite 
rature nor art have ever yet attained oo 
highest degree of perfection. We ma 
therefore endeavour to discover © 
causes of this decline in some essett! 
alterations in the condition and mar 
ners of a people, which degrades Vt 
dignity, perverts their moral ony 
and corrupts and extinguishes a 
taste. Instead of attributing the P 
gress or decline of letters and arts ied 
influence of climate, or to any sta tp 
and unavoidable vicissitude, We #. 
seek for them in the unceasing oper 
of moral causes, in the relations 
society, and the dispositions *" | 
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of the human mind, One of 
important of these relations is, 
which we are connected with 
ent under which we live; 
ly, many writers have 
sought, in the nature of such government, 
the causes of the improvement or dete- 
rioration of the haman race. : 

It is not on the professed or nominal 
form of a government, on which its 
antitude, or inaptitude, to the promotion 
of literature depends. A jealous and 
suspicious government, whether it bea 
monarchy or a republic, or by whatever 
name it may be distinguished, locks 
up the faculties and deadens the encr- 
gies of a people, he truth seems to be 
that all governments derive their support 
from publie opinion, and that when any 
covernment, whatever its denomination 
may be, is firmly established, it can 
almit of a degree of liberty in its sub- 
jects which might be supposed likely to 
prove injurious or fatal to a more pre- 
carious or unsettled authority. 

According then to the degree of con- 
fence which any government has in its 
own stability, will, in general, be the 
liberty allowed to the expression of the 
public sentiment, and in proportion to 
this liberty will be the proficiency made 
in literary pursuits. Nor must this 
freedom of opinion and expression be 
confined to particular subjects. Few 
governments, however arbitrary, have 
altempted to restrain enquiries purely 
vholastic—the studies of classical lite- 
rature—or the pursuits of scientific cari- 
osity: but this is not sufficient for the 
interest of letters. 

It has, therefore, seldom been in the 
power of an absolute monarch, whatever 
may have been his celebrity, to afford a 
degree of literary liberty equal to that 
Which the people enjoy under a mixed 
% popular form of government. In a 
everiment legitimately constituted,” 
lie freedom of enquiry and of expression 
8 permanent principle interwoven 
a existence of the state; in an 
a warps is temporary and 
oe nr ne upon the cha- 
" avmaed of the prince, and may 
Ms a or extinguished whenever 
sabety te ee his interest or his 
iiteane on the adoption of such a 
power though consciousuess that this 
sists aa ng hot exercised, still sub- 
imitation gains by what degree 

efforts of he be provoked, (leaden 
cireamscribe “4 timid, and restrain and 

. im, of the bold; whilst 

eon. 2 Influence of arbitrary 
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Mr, Roscoe’s Discourse at Liverpool. 
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favour is often too powerful for even 
genius itself to resist. 

Amongst the external canses that 
deaden the operations of the intellect, 
and destroy the vital principle of exer- 
tion, few have becn more effectual than 
a state of public insecurity, and the long 
continuance of desolating wars. Even 
independent of the miseries occasioned 
by war, whether unsuccessful or suceess- 
ful, its long continuance is hostile and 
destructive to letters and to arts. The 
ferocious spirit which it excites is highly 
discordant with that disposition which 
consults not merely the being, but the 
well-being, of the human race; and endea- 
vours to communicate to them the high- 
est pleasures of which their nature is 
capable. In the arrogant estimation of 
brutal strength, wisdom and learning are 
effeminate and contemptible; and where 
those qualities are little esteemed, the 
attainment of them will no longer excite 
exertion. 

Thus then it appears that a state of 
gencral tranquillity, and a government 
which admits of the free exertions of the 
mind, are indispensably necessary to in- 
tellectual improvement. But these are 
only negative advantages. It would, in 
fact, be in vain to expect that the arts 
and sciences should flourish, to their full 
extent, in any couatry where they were 
not preceded, cr accompanied, by a cer- 
tain degree of stability, wealth, and com- 
petency ; su as to enable its inhabitants 
occasionally to withdraw their attention 
from the more laborious occupations of 
life, and devote it to speculative im- 
quirics and the pleasures derived from 
works of art. Whenever any state has 
attained this enviable pre-eminence, and 
enjoys also the blessings of civil and 
political liberty, letters and arts are intro- 
duced—not indeed as a positive conven~ 
tion of any people, but as a natural and 
unavoidable result. 

Of the connexion that has, from the 
earliest ages, subsisted between com- 
merce and intellectual improvement, the 
records of the human race bear constant 
evidence. The perfection and happi- 
ness of our nature arise in a great degree 
from the exercise of our relative and 
social feclings; and the wider these are 
extended the more excellent and accom- 
plished will be the character that will be 
formed. Under the influence of com- 
merce the barren islands of Venice, and 
the unbealthy swamps of Holland, 
became not only the seats of opulence 
and splendour, but the abodes of litera- 


ture. of science and the fine arts; and 
Xx vied 
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vied with each other not Jess in the num- 
ber and celebrity of eminent men and 
distinguished scholars, than in the extent 
of their mercantile concerns. Nor is it 
possible for us to repress our exultation 
at the rising prospects and rapid im- 
provement of our own country, or to 
close our eyes to the decisive evidence 
which every day brings before us, of the 
mutual advantages which commerce and 
literature derive trom each other. Not 
only in the metropotit, but in many of 
the great commercial towns of the united 
kingdom, academical institutions. are 
formed, and literary societiesestablished, 
upon different plans and with different 
resources, but all of them calculated to 
promote the great object of intellectual 
improvement. In some of these the 
town of Liverpool has led the way. It 
was, I believe, her Athenzum and 
Lyceum that set the first example of 
those associations which are now so 
generally adopted; and it may justly be 
observed that these establishments have 
no louger left the beneficial influence 
which commerce and literature have on 
each other to be inferred from historical 
deductions, or far sought arguments, but 
have actually brought them together, 
have given them a residence under the 
saine roof, and inseparably united the 
bold, vigorous, aud active character of 
the one with the elega:it accomplish- 
ments and lighter graces of the other. 
Let us for a moment take our stand on 
the eminence at which we have already 
arrived, and ask what would be the 
consequences if we were again to be 
deprived of the advantages derived from 
scientific discoveries, and reduced to the 
situation we were in before such dis- 
coveries took place. 

It would however be as degrading to 
ourselyes, as it would be unjust to the 
dignity of science, to estimate her im- 
portance only in a direct and pecuniary 
point of view. Are the powers of the 
mind to be considered merely as snb- 
servient to the accommodation of our 
physical wants, or the gratification of our 
selfish passions? Is it nothing, that she 
has opened our eyes to the magnificent 
works of creation? Is itnothing, that 
she has opened to our contemplation the 
wonderful system of the moral world? 
has analyzed and explained to us the 
nature and qualities of our own intellect : 
defined the proper boundaries of human 
knowledge? investigated and aseer- 
tained the rales of moral conduct, and 
the duges and obligations of society ? 
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_Nor are the arts connected with 
sign (as painting, sculpture and _ 
tecture,) to be considered asa drawback 

on the accumulation of national Wea 
or as useless dependents upon the a. 
ofacountry. On the Contrary, whereye 
they have been encouraged, they la 
contributed in an eminent degree nr 
only to honour, but to intich the state 
I trust then it will be Clearly und 
stood, that it is not as a matter Of plea. 
sure and gratification merely, that | thys 


eT 


e 
venture to recommend the cultivationg ee! 
the fine arts. My purpose is to demo. ea 
strate their indispensable atility, and ty ” 
shew that, where they are discouraged, - 
no country must expect to obtain its in 
fuil advantages, even in a lactative se 


pomt of view, much less to arrive at, 
highdegree of civilization and prosperity, 
and to signalize itself in the annals of 


our hours of leisure—the resources 
which they afford against indolence aud 
languor, and the strong barrier which 
they form against vicious and degrading 
pursuits—all these, indeed, will be w- 
versally acknowledged ; but in what 
manner they produce a re-action whic! 
contributes to the general wealth aid 
prosperity of the community, is pot pet- 
haps so easy to perceive. But, although 
the silent and modest claims of literature 
are not so apparent as those of science 
aud the fine arts, yet they are neither les 
numerous nor less substantial. Such 
has of late been the diffusion of knov- 
ledge and the progress of taste 1 th . 
kingdoms, such the proficiency made by 
our writers in every department, ach 
order to supply the avidity of the pul 
immense establishments and extensi¢ 
manufactories are required— empl 
tment is afforded to a great body of “ 
ful and industrious individuals, -obes 
external as well as memes Gall 
of the country greatly promotee, 
These midlets bal direct adval- 
tages may however be conside 
adventitiousand unimportant when C of 
pared with the benefits which “wm S 
enjoys from the cultivation of litera “ 


mankind. , 

- But, whilst it may perhaps be admitted : 
that the sciences and the arts amply . 
repay the encouragement they receive, | 
it may be supposed that the same r 
remarks do not apply to the mere stu. ; 
dies of literature, which withdraw % 4 
great a portion of time from more serious ; 
avocations. ‘The delight and instruction , 
which these studies communicate—the } 
perpetual charm which they throw over . 





| (jon. 


1918.] 


(ther branc 
culiar obj 


hes of study have their 
cts of inquiry; but her’s 
jimited, and universal, and she 

are Un Mee, , cote h 

vy be considered as the support, the 
candy id the guardian of all the rest. 
or got? to mind the darkness of the 
er: res—that long and feverish 
middle ages i L 
oy af the human intellect, and ask to 
re circumstances we are to attribute 
Ps restoration to day-light and to exer- 
A few mouldering manuscripts, 
en in the recesses of mouastic 
on, and discovered by these 
early students of words and syllables, 
¢rved, ina short time, to excite through- 
out Europe the most ardent desire of 
improvement. If indeed the gift of 
speech and ihe communion of ideas be 
essential to the human race, how must 
ve honour those studies, that not only 
perpetuate the voice of former ages, but 
open an intercourse between nation and 
mation, and convert the world into one 
country? 

Nor is it merely on preserving the 
pwily or extending the utility of lan- 
suage and composition that literature 
founds hee pretensions. She has also 
departments of her own, the variety and 
importance of which need ouly to be 
stated to be universally acknowledged. 
Hf the discovery of the art of printing be 
in fact, as it is usually considered, one 
of the most fortanate events in the his- 
tory of mankind, it is only by the exer- 
lions of literature that its promised 
alvantages can be obtained,—will it 
then be said, that these studies and oc- 
eupations, which extend to the most 
unportant objects of haman inquiry and 
pursuit, and yet intermix themselves in 
tie daily and hourly concerns of life— 
which improve the understanding, charm 
the imagination, influence the moral 
frelings,and purily the taste—are adverse 
to the interests, and injurious to the cha- 
facter, of a great community ?—If such 
ad heen the case, is-it likely that-states 
and kingdoms would have contended for 
~ honour of having given birth to those 
“ustrious persous whose names adorn 
eh of past ages ?—or is there any 
‘Weumstance that throws over a country 
: brighter lustre than that- which is 
“rived from the number and celebrity 


of thos ; 
1 those men of genius to whom she has 
civen rise ? 


loug hidd 
supersuitl 


ae preceding olsservations may 
the et allowed to conclude, as 
with reza 7 our preseht inquiry, that, 
28 in aie 0 taste and science, as well 
chit “t respects, mankind are the 

cts of their own fortunes; and that 
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the degree of theirsuccess will, in general, 
be in proportion to the energy and wis- 
dom of their exertions. Lxperience, 
however, demonstrates that it is to the 
influence of moral causes, to those dis- 
positions and arrangements in the affairs 
of mankind that are peculiarly within 
our own power, that we are to seek for 
the reasons of the progress or decline of 
liberal studies. It is to the estadlish- 
ment of rational liberty—to the continu- 
ance of public tranquillity —to successfal 
industry and national prosperity, and to 
the wish to pay due honour to genius aud 
talents, that we are certainly to refer the 
improvements that take place. 

Nor is it to the period of youth alone 
that the purposes of this institution are 
intended to be confined. Education i 
the proper employment, not only of our 
early years, but of our whole lives; and 
they who, satisfied with their attain- 
ments, neglect to avail themselves of the 
improvements which are daily taking 
place in every department of buman 
knowledge, will in a few years bave the 
mortification to find themselves sur- 
passed by much younger rivals, In 
order to afford the best possible oppor- 
tunity of preventing such a result, it is 
the avowed object of this institution, not 
only to establish a system of academical 
education, but to draw from every part 
of the United Kingdoms the best in- 
structors that can be obtained, on those 
subjects which are of the first importance 
and the highest interest to mankind. 
By these means an establishment will be 
formed, original in its plan, and efficient 
in its operation; affording to the inhabi- 
‘tants of this great town an opportunity 
of domestic instruction for their children, 
equal, it is hoped, to any that can else- 
where he obtained ; and preventing the 
necessity of resorting to those distaut 
seminaries, where, amidst the promis- 
cuous society of youthful associates, the 
character is Icft to be formed as chance 
and circumstances may direct. Nor 
will the course of instruction cease with 
the period of manhood; but will be con- 
tinued for the use of those wha may 
choose to avail themselves of it in future 
life; thereby carrying the acquirements 
of youth into real use ; applying them to 
the practical concerns of the world, and 
preventing, as far as possible, that 
absurd and intire relinquishment of the 
benefits and attainfments of education, 
which generally takes place at the pre- 
cise time when they should be converted 
to their most useful and important pur- 


poses. Xx The 
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The great end of all education is to 
form the character and regulate the con- 
duct of life. It is therefore my earnest 
wish that, ion addition to the various 
scientific and literary subjects already 


proposed by this institution, a serics of 


lectures should be delivered on the for- 
mation of character, and the cendu :t of 
life; intended to exemplily the rules of mo- 
rality, and toinforce the practice of them, 


Progress of British Legislation. 


[May 1, 
not merely by a scientific clucidation, 
by a practical view of the affair rs 
world, the consequences of a “ 
end mance of the various d 

y the influence of the feet; 
tates of conscience, and, abo 
sublime sanctions of the religion y 
profess.— We hope to be enabled “te 
early Number to give some accour of 
the Liverpool Society. 


Uties of lite 
ngs, the dic. 
Ve all, by the 








BRITISH LEGISLATION, 


ACTS PASSED in the 58th YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE THIRD, or in tly 


SIXTH SESSION of the FIFTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
i 


AP. V. Toindemnify such Persons 
in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices 
and Employments, and for extending the 
Time limited for these Purposes respee- 
tively, until the 25th Day of March 1819 ; 
and to permit such Persons in Great 
Britain as have omitted to make and file 
Affidavits of the Execution of Indentures 
of Clerks to Attornies and Solicitors, to 
make and file the same on or before the 
first Day of Hilary Term 1819, and to 
allow Persons to make and file such Affi- 
davits, although the Persons whom they 
served shall have neglected to take out 
their axnual Certificates—March 17. 
Cap. VI. For indemnifying Persons 
who, since the 26th Day of January 1817, 
have acted in apprehending, imprisoning, 
or detaining in Custody, Persons sus- 
pected of High Treason or Treasonable 
Practices, and in the Suppression of tu- 


multucus and unlawful Assemblies.— 
March 17. 


Actions and proceedings on account of 
any thing done in apprehending and im- 
prisoning persons charged with high trea- 
son, &c. made void, and the persons 
against wh in such actions are brought 
shall be indemnified.—General issue ma 
be pleaded, and defendants shall have 
double cc sts.—In actions brought in Scot- 
land detenders shall be allowed their ex- 
penses.— Application may be made to the 
court in which the action shall be brought, 
or to one of the judges if the const be not 
sitting, tostay proceedings, &c.—In actions 
brought in Ireland, defendants may plead 
the general issue, and be entitled to double 
costs.— Persons discharged out of cust 
are deemed legally discharged. 

{It is impossible to avoid re 
the artful manner in which t 
eipld, aod perhaps illegal, 
m the Statutes, between 
statutes for analo 
nity. } 

Cap. VII. 
who have bx 


ody, 


matking on 
his woprin- 
law is placed 
two innocent 
gOUs purposes of indem. 


To indemnify all persons 


en concerned in advising, 


issuing, or carrying into Execution, any 
Order or Orders for permitting the In. 
portation and Exportation of certain 
Goods and Commodities in Foreign 
Bottoms into and out of certain 
his Majesty's West-India Islanis,- 
March 17. 

Cap. VILL. . To authorize the Gover. 
nors of the Hospital of King Charles ihe 
Second for ancient and marmed Officers 
and Soldiers of the Army of Ireland, 
(usually called the Royal Hospital «t 
Kilmainham ), to suspend or take away the 
Pensions of such Pensioners of the sid 
Hospital as shall be guilty of any Frau 
in respect of Prize Meney or Penswi, 
or of any other gross Miscondut— 
March 17. : 

Cap. 1X. To further continue, wii 
the Fifth Day of July 1818, Two Acs 
of the Fifty-fourth Year of his prev 
Majesty, for repealing the Duties of Cus 
toms on Madder imported into Gre 
Britain, and for granting other Dut 
in liewthereof.—March 17. 

Cap. X. To rectify a Mistake in : 
Act, passed in the F ifty-fifth Year of | 4 
Reign of his present Mayesty, f or corel 
ing Mutiny and Desertion, and toi xd 
nify certain Persons in relation thereto. 
March 17. 

Cap. XI. 


For punishing Mutiny - 
Desertion; and for the better Payne? 


of the Army and their Quartis— 


Mareh. 17. oli 
Cap. XII. Fer the regulating = 
Maj: sty’s Royal Marine Forces 
Shore.— March 17. a 
Cap. XUT. For charging Due 
Licences for retailing Agia Vitam 
land.—March 19. 
Cap. XIV. -To amend an Act ow 
last Session of Parliament, for ee 
the further Circulation of Dotiars 
Tokens issned by the G& 
Company of the Bank of E 


March 19. 
Cap. XV. To amend an Act mate 





the 


— —— —- =—=_ 
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the Twenty 
Mayesty, for 


-sizth Year of his present 
the Encouragement of the 
Fisheries carried on tn the Greenland 
Sas and Davis's Straits, so far as 
relates to the Oaths thereby required to be 
taken. —Mareh 19. 

Whereas a act was passed in the twenty- 
cixth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled an Act for the further 
sapport and encouragement of the fisheries 
carried on in the Greenland seas and 
Davis's Straits: and whereas by the said 
Act cetrain oaths are required to be taken 
by ope or more of the owners, and by the 
waster or chief officer of every ship or 
vessel going to and returning from the said 
fishery: and whereas the said oaths may 
preclude persons from applying for and 
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obtaining the rewards to which they may 
become entitled in puisnance of any Act 
of ‘Parliament for discovering the longi. 
tude at sea, and encouraging attempts to 
find a northern passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and ta ap- 
proach the Northern Pole; be it therefore 
enacted by the kiny’s most excellent Ma- 


jesty, by and with the advice and consent 


of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons, in this present Parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
that so much of the said recited Act us 
relates to the oaths to be taken by one or 
more of the owners, and by the master or 
chief officer of every ship or vessel voing 
to and retarning from the said fishery, stiail 
be and the same is hereby repealed. 











REVIEW OF NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
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Nwaber I. of the “ Seraph,” a collection of 
sucred Music, suitable to public or private 
devotion. Compiled and composed, and 
the whole arranged for Four Voices, with 
an Accompaniment for the Piano-forte 
or Organ, and Vivlonceilo; by John 
Whitaker. 10s. 6d. 

‘UDGING by this first number, the 

“Seraph,” will be a highly accep- 
table work with those who are partial 
ty sacred music. It consists of sixty 
pages of composition, partly original, 
and partly selected from the prodnetions 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Pleyel’s, 
and other celebrated masters, adapted 
io words from Milton, Young, Watts, 

Wesley, Merrick, Cowper, &e. 

Before, however, we enter on the 
particular merits of the number before 
lx, (Which, in fairness, ought to be 
received as a specimen of the general 
character of the undertaking,) we 
Wil give our readers, in nearly Mr. 
Whitaker’s own language, a bird’s eye 
view of his plan. In his advertisement, 
aller some prefatory animadversions— 
upon the old style of parochial psalm 
composition, dissenting hymns, and the 
anthems of the Romish church, he pro- 
ceeds to tell us, that the object of his 
publication is not only to obviate ex- 
Ning disadvantages and defects, but to 
lilroduce to the notice of the pious 
any line melodies, of the first Enelish 
aud foreign masters; which, he thinks, 
ws Particularly calculated for public 
= private devotion, ‘To these (he 
pi has added such tunes as have 
bot eee nlbed favouriles with 

‘urchma iss . = 

d lew of his aan ae Snecniet ? antalso 
ams position,  .« » 

y tts Prospectus, our readers _swill 


judge of the value of the selected portion 
of the work. It, therefore, only remains 
for us to speak of the oviginal matter; 
that is, Mr. Whitaker’s own produc- 
tions. ‘Those which are not very thickly 
inserted exhibit considerable foree and 
clearness of imagination ; and certainly, 
in general, form very fair and elucidative 
comments upon the sense and sentiments 
of the respective poets. The melodies 
are grave and devotional, and their har- 
monizations are constructed with scicuce 
and ability. 

In how many numbers the work is 
intended to be comprized the editor 
does not inform ‘us; but, we should 
imagine that three or four will supply 
a more convenient quantity than a larger 
mass ; and that, so limited, it will form 
a body of sacred music that will not fail 
to be favoniably reecived by the hearers 
and religious portions of the community. 
La Rose de Paris; un Petit Divertisement, 

dedicated to Miss Jefferson; by Samuel 
—Poole. 1s. 6d. 

This Divertisement comprises two 
little pleasing and familiar movements, 
If we cannot boast for them that they 
possess any very striking featore of 
novelty, We can say,’ that the passages 
are well selected and embodied ; and 
that the assemblage, taken as a whole, 
is ingenious and attractive. ‘The pub- 
lication is obviously intended as an 
exercise for beginners on the piano-forte ; 
and such, we think, will be benetited by 
its practice. 

Numbeis I. and IT. of “ The British Muse, 
or Cabinet of Harmony.” Each 18. 

This periodical work, partly uiusical 

aud partly literary, consists of reo 
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duetts, canzonetts, waltzes, minuets, 
catches and glees, quadrilles, sonatinas, 
dances, rondeaus, marches, aud sere- 
nades, by the most eminent composers ; 
and sonnets, ballads, songs, tales, epi- 
grams, eccentric, epitaphs, aenigmas, 
charades, similes, jeux d’espriis, re- 
partees, &c. original, and selected from 
the most celebrated of our poets. 

The “British Muse” professes to 
form “a complete Monthly Museum of 
polite entertaiument;” and, judging by 
the portions which have already ap- 
peared, we are disposed to think that it 
will realize its professions, In the first 
number, we find some excellent dances 
and quadrilles, followed by a decent 
specimen of lyric poetry, from the pen 
of Mr. Stephen Kemble, and other 
valuable pieces; while, in the seeond, we 
find an agreeable little air, by Dr. Jay, 
succeeded by a varicty of poctical 
trifles, some of which will not be read 
without pleasure and interest. 


The favourite Carillon Overture to the po- 
pular Agua Drama, entitled “ Philip 
and his Dog,” or “ Where's the Child?” 
Pevformed at Sadler's Wells Theatre. 
Comp: sed and adapted for the Piano-forte ; 
by John Whitaker. 53s. 

‘This overture compiises three move- 
ments; the first, an Ad/ezro, in common 
time of tour crotchets; the second, 
(“Oh! rest thee, habe,”) an Andantino 
im triple time of three quaveis; and the 
third, (a Carillon,) an Andante Moderato, 


of New Books. [May | 
’ 


also in triple time of three quavers, 7 
composition, more familiar thap . 
rate, and more engaging than * cony 
quential or scientific, forms ay invite 
and improving exercise for you 
titioners on the instrument for w ~ 
is here designed ; and will, we doubt not 
with the juvenile part of the musical | 
world, meet very general Allentiog 
With the middle moveinent, we are 
particularly pleased: not only js j 
interesting in itself, but it both happily 
relieves the first movement and , 
favorably introduces the third, 


* Oh! say not Woman's Heart is hought.” 
A favorite Ballad, sung by Miss Stephens, 
at the Theatre Royal Corent Gurden, 
the Heir of Vironi; written by [sua 
Pocock, esq. Composed and arranged fr 
the Piuno-forte, with Accompaniments jir 
an Orchestra ; by J. Whitaker. 2s, 
Mr. Whitaker has set the words befor 

us with much pathos and feeling, The 

melody, though not perhaps the most 
novel possible, is seothing and attrae- 
tive. ‘The score is laid down for the 
double-bass, violoncello, tenor, violins, 
horns, bassoons, clarinetts, and a flute: 
and a close inspection of the whol 

convinees us, that Mr. W. is well a- 

quainted with the qualities and powers 

of the constituent parts of a full band, 

The piano-forte accompaniment is ably 

arranged; and the general merit of the 

composition is certainly very Cofs 
derable. 


try 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN APRIL; 
With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 


“The Fudge Family in Paris” may, 
without hesitation, be named as the most 
ingenious production of the month, and, 
we may perhaps add, of the period which 
haselapsed since the publication of Lalla 
Rookh, by the same incomparable writer. 
This production protesses to proceed 
from the pen of the author of the J'we- 
Penny Post Bag ; but, as no living poet 
bnt Mr. Moore is equal either to the 
one or the other, we feel no difficulty in 
assiguing both to that gentleman, in spite 
of his disguises and his modesty. Of the 
wit, the originality, and the sound prin- 
ciples, of this collection of jeux Uesprit 

i is difficult to speak in terms of adequate 
strength. They will, beyond doubt 

assert their own claims in every literary 
circle in England and France ; and we 
have been tempted to trespass on our 
usual limits by subjoining a few passages 
as specimens of the whole. It may be 


, 


necessary to observe, that the palpable 
original of Phil, Fudge, esq. is better 
known to many of our readers by the 
name of Wat Tyler. 


Louis’s Foot-Step. ‘de 
oe Though at Calais papa had a to 
Of romance on the pier, which affected me pont 
At the sight of that spot, where our oa 
Set the first of his own dear iegit) ’ 7 
(Modell out so exactly, and—God bless yt 
Tis a foot, Dolly, worthy so Grand a ~g nn am 
He exclaimed, “ Oh mon Roi!” and, ¥ 
dropping eye ” 
Stood to pase on the spot,—while some Jacob 
nigh , hing!) 
Mutter’d out with a shrug (what an aig tH , 
“ Ma fei, he be right,—’tis de Enghsima Mae 
And that gros pied de cochon—begar, wy aig way.” 
Dat de foot look mosh better, if turn’a 


Modern Dandies. 


You remember how sheepish Bob Jook’d at i? 

But, lord t he’s quite alter’d—the y’ve ma 
Dandy ; 1 

A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated, 
lac’d 7 . ist: 

Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small he re . 

Quite a new sort of creatures, unkno 
scholars, ; ; a 

With heads so igmoveably stack in shirt conn 

2 


Irandy? 


and 








le 
er 
he 


1818.] 


hat seats fi 


ee anon the creatures may wish to look round 
0 y 


them ! 


Mr. Fudge’s expected Travels. 


ke our musie-stools soon must be found 


dve think ?—mind, it’s all entre nous; 


As to Pa, what love, I never keep secrets from 


pat you knuw, 


V! he’s writing a book. What? a tale !a romance! 
\ ny, : 


Nu, ye SOS, would it were;—but his Travels ia 
yes 


mce ; 
t paseo desire (he let out Vother day) 
“ frend and his patron, my Lord C—sil—r—zh. 
w eee “My dear Fudge —” | forget tl’ exact 
40 ’ 


words, = 
and, ir’s strange, no one ever remembers my tord’s ; 


gut twas something to say that, as ail must allow 

’ sod orthodex work is much wanting just now, 

vy expound to the world the new—thingummie— 
science . i 

Found et by the—what’s-its-name—Holy Alliance ; 

sod prove to mankind that their rights are but ‘olly, 

their freedom a poke (which its, you know, 

oy ‘ - : ? 

‘ There’s none, (said his lordship,) if J may be 
jucdze ; 

Half so fit tor this great undertaking as Fudge!” 

rhe mitter’s soow settled—Pa fliesto the Row, 

The frst stage your tourists now usually go,) — 

suites all for his quarto—advertisements, pra ses— 

xaits post from the door, with his tablets— French 
phrases— i 

and, lo! the first thing in the spring of the year, 

\s Phil. Fudge at the front of a quarto, my dear! 


The Irish Foreign Minister, 
How oft, dear Viscount C —, 
Ive thought of thee upon the way, 
Asin my sod (what place could be 
More apt to wake a thought of thee ?) 
I've thought of thee and of thy glories, 
Thou guest of kings, and king of Tones 
Retlecting how thy fame has grown 
And spread bevond man’s usual share; 
At home, abroad, till thou art Known, 
Like Major Semple, every where ! 
And maw'iling with what powers of breath 
Your lordship, having sveech’d to death 
Some hundreds of your fellow men, 
Next speec!i’d to sovereigns’ ears ; and when 
All sovereigns else were doz’d, at last 
Speech’'d down the sovereign of Belfast. 
On! mid the praises and the tropes 
Toou gain’st fram Morcsophs and Suphis ; 
Mid all the tributes to thy fame, 
There’s one thou shouid’st be chiefly pleas’d at— 
That Ireland gives her snuff thy name, 
And¢ ’s the thing now Snees’d at ! 
Mr book, the book that is to prove— 
And will, so help ye sprites above,— 
hat Europe—thanks to roval swords 
And bay*nets, and the duke commanding— 
Erjoys3 peace, which, like the Lord’s, 
Passeth all human understanding ; 
lai France prefers her go-cart king 
‘0 such a coward scamp as Boney ; 
Though round, with each aleading-string, — 
There standeth many aroyal crony, 
For fear the chubby, tottering thing, | 
Should fall, if left there Joney-poney. 
Tat Fngland, too, the more her debts, 
,/¢ More she spends, the richer gets. 
‘tat Po'und, left for Russia’s lunch 
“pon the side board, snug reposes ; 
‘€ S4xony’s as pleas’d as punch, 
And Norway “on a bed of roses!” 
Tat for some few million souls, 
‘ + pt d by contract, bless the clods4 
— oer Sirungled—Spaniards, Poles, 
ool renchinen—t wouldnt make much odds, 
Sit easy on * goodly royal ones 
% Fort on their Sacred thrones; 
And L ‘nand embroiders gaily, 
Wo ime ic ~y his salmé daily ; 
10 be all Emperor Sandy, 
And anc half Dandy ; 
7 the R—— (whod forget 
Thai doughtiest chief ( Ya 
lad Wheneesta ain of the set?) 
* + Nabe for trinkets new, 
And charon® after Chinese models, 


imbers, where 
Sight come.’ Duke Ho and Soo 








4nd nine times knock their noddles! 
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A Morning at Perrie. 

Dick, Dick, what a place isthis Paris  stayy— 
As my raptures may bore you, Ml jos 1 a day, 
As we pass it, myself and some compa ios} awe got 
All thorough-bred Gnostics, who koow what is what. 
After dream:ng some hours of the land of C caigne 

That elysium of all thatisfriomdandpice: 
Where for hail they have don-dons, and claret fur 

tain, 

And the skaiters in winter show off on cream ice: 
Where so ready all nature its cookery yrelds : 
Muacoroni au parmesan grows jn the fields; : 

Little bitis fly about with the true pheasant taint, 
And the geese are all born with a liver complaintt 
With head bridied up, like a tour-in hand leader 
And stays—devil in them—too tight fora feeder, 

I strut tothe old Café Hardy, which vet . 
Beais the field at a deeuner a ha fourchette, 

Mhere, Dick, what a breakfast!—On, net like your 


= 

Of a ane in Engliand,—your curst tea and 
Vast ; 

But a side-board, you dog, where one’s eye roves 
about, 


Like a Turk’s in the Harom, and thence singies out 
One’s pate ot larks, just tocune up the throat, 
One’, sinall limbs of chickens, done en papzillote, 
One’s erudite cutlets, drest ali ways but plain, 
Or one’s kidneys~imagine, Dick—done with cham. 
pagne t 
Then, some gissses of Beaune, to dilute,—or, 
mayhap, 
Chambertin, wich you know’s the pet tipple of Nap, 
And which dad, by the bye, that legitimate stickier, 
Mueh scruples to taste,—but J’m not 80 partic’lar. 
The sun now well out, and the girls all abroad, 
And the would enough air’d for us nobs to appear 
int, 
We lounge up the Boulevards,—where, oh Dick, the 
pbyzzes, 
The turn-out, we meet—what a nation of quiazes. 
In short, what with mountebanks, counts, aud 
friseurs, 
Some mummers by trade, and the rest amateurs; 
What with captains in new jockey-boots and silk 
breeches, 
Old dustmen with swinging great opera-hate, 
And shoe-blacks reclining by statues in niches, 
There never was seen such a race of Jack Spratss 


The Irish Refugee. 
* Return !”—no, never, while the withering hand 
Of bigot power is on that hapless land ; 
While, for the faith my fathers held to God, 
Ev’n inthe fields wnere free those fathers trod, 
1 am proscrib’d, and—like the spot left bare 
In Israel’s balls, to tell the proud and fair, 
Amidat their mith, that slavery had been there. 


But whither ?>—every-where the scourge pursues— 

Turn where he will, the wretched wanderer 
views, 

In the bright. broken hopes of all his race, 

Countless reflections of th? Oppressor’s 'ace! 

Every where gallant hearts, and spirits true, 

Are serv’d up victims to the vile and few ; 

While E*#****, every where—the general foe 

OfTru:h and Freedom, wheresoe’er they glow,— 

Is first, when tyrants strike, to aid the blow! 


#e#e¢¢) could such poor revenge atone 

For pn that weil seh claim the deadliest 
one ; 

Were it a vengeance, sweet enough to sate 
The wretch who flies from thy intolerant hate, 
To hear his curses on such barbarous sway 
Echoed, where’er he bends his cheerless way ,— 
Could this content him, every lip be meets | 
Teems for his vengeance with such poisonous 

sweets; ' 

this hisJuxury, never is thy name 
Srensonals but he doth banquet on thy shame ; 
Hears maledictions ring from every side ‘a 
Upon that grasping power, that selfish ae e; ae 
Which vaunts ifs own, and scorns all rights beside ; 
That low and desperate envy, which = a : 
A neighbour’s blessings, risks the few t ue ae — 
That monster, Self, too gross to be concea ay 
Which ever lurks behind thy proffer’d - 7 
That faithless craft, which in thy hour o ~ ’ 
Can court the slave, can swear he shall be ; . ’ 
Yet baselv spurns him, when ly point is cue . 
Back to his masters, ready gaged and chain'd! be 
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Are they the only wise who laugh to scorn 

The rights, the freedom, to which man was born ; 
Who, proud to kiss each separate rod of power, 
Bless, while he reigns, the minion of the hour; 
Worship each would-be God, that o’er them moves, 
And take the thundering of his brass for Jove’s! 

If this be wisdom, then farewell, my books, 
Farewell, ye shrines of old, ye classic brvoks, 
Which fed my soul with currents, pure and fair, 

Ot living Truth, that now must stagnate there ! 


' Instead of themes that touch the lyre with light, 


}nstead of Greece, and her immortal fight 
For Liberty, which once awak’d my strings, 
Welcome the grand conspiracy of kings, 
‘The high legitimates, the holy band. 

Who, bolder ev’n than he of Sparts’s land, 
Against whole millions, panting to be free, 
Would guard the pass of right-line tyranny. 


Female Fashions, 

Te since I wrote !~—l’m a sad, naughty 
girl,— 

Though, like a tee-totum, I’m all in a twirl; 

Yet ev’n (as you wittily say) a tee totum 

Between all its twirls gives a /e¢ter to note em. 

But, Lord, such a place! and then, Dolly, my 
dresses, . 

My gowns, so divine !—there’s no language ex- 
presses, : 

Except the ¢wo words, “superbe,” “ magnifique,” 

‘The trimmings of that which I had home last week! 

It is cal’d —1 forget—a la—something which 
sounded 

Like alic :mpane,—but, in truth, ’m confounded 

And bother'd, my dear, twixt that troublesome boy’s 

(Bob’s) cookery language, and Madame le Roi’s : 

W hat with fillets of roses, and fillets of veal, 

Things garni with lace, and things garni with eel; 

One’s hair and one’s cutiets both en papillte, 

And athousand more things i snail ne’er have by 
rote: 

I can scarce tel! the diff rence, at least as to phrase, 

Between beef ala Psyche, and curls a la braise. 

But, in short, dear, Pim trick’d out quite a@ la 
Francats?, 

With my bonnet, so beautiful! hizh up and poking, 

Like things that are put to keep chimntes from 
smoking. 

Where shall | begin with the end! ss delights 

Of this Eden of milliners, monkres, and sichis; 

his dear busy place, where there’s nothing trans- 

acting 

But dressing and dinnering, €ancing and acting? 


French Danciag. 
Bat the dancing—aé parlez- mci, Dolly, de ca— 
There, indeed, ts a treat that char vs all but pap. 
Such beauty, such grace,—Oh ve sviphs of romance! 
Biv, @y to Titania, and ask her if she bas 
One hght-feoted nymph in her train, that can dance 
Like divine Bigottinn and sweet Fanny Bias! 
Fanny Bias in Flora—dear creature !—you'd swear 
When her delcate feet in the dance twinkle 
round, 
That her steps are of light, that her home is the air, 
And she only par compluisance touches the ground. 
And when Bigottini in Psyche cishevels ~ 
Her black flowing hair, and by demons is driven 
Ob: who does not envy those rude litte devils, ‘ 
That hold her, and hug her, and keep her from 
heaven? 
Then the music—so softly its cadences die, 
Su divinely—Oh, Dully t between vou and f, 
1's as well for my peace that there’s nobody nigh 
lo make love to me then,—youve a svul, and can 


_ judge 
What a crisis twould be for your friend Biddy 
Fudge! 
Fudges Politics. 
My lord and I are kindred spirits, 
Like in our ways as two young ferrets: 
Soth tashion’d, as that supple race iS, , 
lo twist into all sorts of places ;— 
Creatures lengthy, lean, and hungerine 
Fond of blood and burrow-mongenag. " 
As wo my book in 91, 
a Down with Kings, or, Who 
i 
Bless you, the book’s long dead and cone,— 
Not ev'n th’ attorney-gene: a! bought ite 


And, though some tew seditio KS 
; pisy'd io US ron ” IMNOUs Liicas 


*"d have thought 
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—— [May 
AS you remind me in your letter.< 
His lordship likes me all the better 
Reynolds and I~(you know Tom Rey! 
rinks his claret, keeps his chaige— 

Lucky the dog that first unkennels 

Traitors and Ludd'tes now-a-days; 
Or who can help to bag a few, : 
When S—d——th wants a death or two ;) 
Reynolds and I, and some few more,— ' 

All men, hike us, of information, ° 
Friends, whom his lordship keeps in store 

AS under-saviours of the natwn— F 
Have form’d a club this season, where 
His lordship sometimes takes the chair 
And gives us many abrightorition ’ 
In praise of our sublime vocation. 

In short, (17i! thank you not to mention 
These things agaip) we get ongaily; 
And, thanks to pension and Suspension, 

Our little club increases daily, 
Castles, and Oliver, and such, 
Who don’t as yet full salary touch, 
Nor keep their chaise and parr, nor buy 
Houses and lands, lke Tom and |, 
Of course don’t rank with us, salyators, 
But merely serve the club as waiters, 
Like knights, too, weve our collar days, 
(For us, 1 own, an awkward phase,) 
When, in our new costume adorn’d,— 
The R—g—t’s buff-and-biue coats ¢xrid, 


The Cause of France. 
Yes—’twas a cause, as noble and asgreat 
As ever hero died to vindicate ; 
A nation’s right to speak @ nation’s voice, 
And own no power but of the nation’s choice! 
Such was the grand, the gloricus cause that now 
Hung trembling on Napoleon’s single brow ; 
Such the sublime arbitrament, that pour’d, 
In patriot eyes, a hght around his sword, 
Oh ’twas not then the time for tame debates, 
Ye men of Gaul, when chains were at your gates; 
When he, who fled before your. chieftain’s eye, 
As geese from eagles on Mount Taurus fly, 
Denounc’d against the land, thatspurn’d hisehais, 
Myriads of swords tw bind it fast again,— 
Myriads of fierce invading swords, to track 
i yous best blood his path of vengesat 
ack ; 

When Europe’s Kings, that never yetcombin’d 
But, (like those upper stars, that, when coniow", 
Shed war and pestilence) to scourge mankind, 
Gather’d around, with hosts from every shore, 
Hating Napoleon much, but freedom more, 
And. in that coming strife, appail’d to see 
The worid yet left one chance for hberty :— 
No, twas notthen the time to weave a net 
Of bondage round your chief ; to curb and fret 
Your veteran war-horse, pawing for ihe fight, 
When every hope was in his speed and mighl- 
To waste the hour of action in dispute, 
And cooly plan how freedom’s boxgAs should shout, 
When your invader’s axe was at the roof! 
No. sacred liberty | that God, who throws 
‘Thy light around, like hisown sunshine, knows 
How well 1 love thee, and how deeply hate 
4lityrants, upstart and legitimate tend, 
Yet,in that hour, were Fsance my native lap - 
i would have fellowed, with quick heart 

hand, P 
Napoleon, Nero—ay, no matter waom— 
To snatch my country frogn that damning ¢ ais 
That deadliest cursz that on ihe conquer’d ¥ 
A conq’rer’s satvap, thron’d withia her gates. 


} 
A second volume of “ The Anni 


Obituary” is written with the spirit 0 
the first; but the characters ar, 
course, less interesting within a yeu 
than in a retrospect of several year 
“The Holy Bible, newly & 
from the vriginal Hebrew, w! 
critical and explanatory ; by JouN 
Lamy; Part I.” containing the re 
Genesis, is, unquestionably, a © 
ordinary production. 
has brought to his task 


Bel: 
of 









y l, 


vt, 


1918.) 
jearning @ 
instances, 
meanig 
or unite 
ever mig 


telligible, 
lation, has a 
although we ar 
true one, but 
new translator 
luminous than 
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nd industry, and has, in some 
thrown much light upon the 
‘ag of passages hitherto obscure 
ligible ; but we fear that, what- 
bt be the meaning of the orl- 
inal and bis intention, he has, in many 


instances made . 
TT which, in our present. trans- 


that obscure and. unin- 


t least some meaning, 
e not prepared to say the 
it is incumbent upon a 
to be more correct and 
the work which his new 


translation is designed to supersede ; or 


his labour mu 


st be, in a great degree, 


yseless. ‘To enable our readers to form 
some opinion of this very extraordinary 
production, we shall_subjoin some of 
the passages Which Mr. Bellamy has 


rendered differ 
translation; in 


ently from the authorised 
some instances happily, 


but in others less so. 


GEN 


ESIS, CHAP. I, 


vere6 Then God said; Be there an expanse, in 


the midst of the w 


aters: and be there a division, 


between the waters. over the waters. 


7 $0 God made 


the expanse ; also he divided, 


between the waters, which were from beneath the 


expanse; and bet 
above the expanse 


ween the waters, which were 
: and it Was so. 


CHAP, II. 


17 But from the tree of the knowledge of good 
andevil; thou shalt not eat thereof: for on the day 


thou eatest thereof, 
21 Now Jehovah 


dying, thou shalt die. 
God caused an inactive state to 


fail upon the man, andi he siept: then he brought 
one to his side; whose flesh he had enclosed in her 


piace: 
22 Thus Jehévah 
other, which he too 


God built the substance of the 
k forthe man, even a woman; 


and he brvught herto the man. 
3 And the man said; ‘Thus this time, bone after 
By bone ; also flesh, after my flesh: for this he will 


call woman ; becau 


se she was received by the man, 


~ Now they were both of them prudent; the man 


ind his wite ; for they had not shamed themselves. 


CHAP. III. 


7 Nevertheless the eyesof them both had been 
opened; thus they understood; but they were 


Subtil: { 


or they had interwoven the foliage of the 


*eetree; and had made for ihemselves enclosures. 
S Moreover they heard the voice of Jehovah God, 


f0ng forth in the 
When tie man cove 
ie presence of Je 


Wees of the zarden. ' 
» Lheard thy voice inthe garden; 


10 And he said 


garden, in the spirit that day : 
red tumself, with his wife, from 
hovah God, in the midst of the 


mt because | was imprudent; 4-therefore 


I! Then he said, 
wast imprude 
Commanded 1 


Who declared to thee that thou 


ut? because of the tree, of which I 


eaten. hee not to eatof the same, thou hast 


2 To th 


1904 Shale Orin tor 
de to thy husband 

7 Butto A ’ 
ened the voice . 
fom the tree of w 


¢ thy Nansg.ession ; 


il the days of thy iy 


; ¢ woman he said, U will ingl 
Multiply thy sorrow with thy ) ill exceedingly 


pregnancy ;:n sorrow 
th children: yet thy desire shall 
and he shall rule over thee. 


fam he said, Because thou hast heark- 


f thy wite; tor thou hast eaten 
hick | commande?! thee Saying ; 
tthe sam: ; cursed is the ground 


1M sorrow thou shalt eat of it, 
e. 


tthe cas co peliva the man: then he tabernacled 


il 
ONn UE {| 


3 Mor 


ved garden of Eden, wih the cherubim, 
ie bles ame, which turned itself to 
© way of the tree of life. 


CHAP. Iv. 


Ziiah ated Lamech said tu his wives, Adah and 


¥ vou 


my 


lonraty M 


ce; wives of Lamech, regard my 


{1 nad slain a man tor injuring Me}; 


progenitor; 


AG, No, 3ll, 


24 If Cain shall be punished seven fold: ¢ 
Lamech seventy and seven-fold. ute 


CHAP, VI. 


1 Now it was, when man begun to multiply on 
= face of the ground: and daughters were born to 

m, 

2 When the children of the god admired the 
daughters of men, because fair: then they took for 
them women, from all which they chose. 

4 The apostates were on the, carth in those days; 
and also after that time, when the sons of God came 
tothe daughters of Adam ; who bare to them: these 
were the mighty, yea of old, men of name. 

9 Now Jehovah: neheld the great wickedness of 
man On earth; for he had formed every imagination 
of hts heart, only ot evil, all the day. 

6 Yet Jehovah was satisfied that he had made the 
man on the earth: notwithstanding he idolized him- 
self, at his heart. 

7 Then Jehovah said, [ will destroy the man whom 
I have created frem the face of the ground: even 
man with beast, and reptile, also with the bid of 
the heaven: yet 1 am satisfied that ] made them. 

i! But the earth was corrupt before the presence 
of God ; yea injustice filled the earth. 

12 Now God looked on the earth, and beheld it 
was depraved; because all flesh had caused ithe 
corruption of his way on the earth. 

13 Then God said tu Noah, the end of all flesh 
is come in my presence; for injustice filleth the 
earth before their face: sow i will cause then to be 
destroyed on the earth. 


CHAP, VIII. 

21 And Jehovah accepted the incense of rest; 
moreover Jehovah said in hs heart, 1 will neither 
consume, nor curse again the ground, for the trans- 
gression of man ; though the imagination of the heart 
of man be evil from his youth: no, I will neither 
consume, nor smite again all living, as 1 have 
done. 

CHAP, IX. 

21 Then he drank of the wine, and he was satis- 
fied: for he himself opened the inmost part of the 
tabernacle. 

22 Where Ham, the father of Canaan, exposed the 
symbols of jis father ; which he declared w his two 
brethren without. 

23 But Shem with Japheth had taken the vest- 
ment, which both of them set up for a pornod; 
thus they afterwards went, and concealed the sym-~ 
bols of their father: with their faces backwaid ; but 
the symbols of their father they saw not. 

CHAP, XI. 

4 And they said, Come, we will build for us a 
city, and a tower with his top like heaven; thus 
shail be made tor us a name: or we shall be scat- 
tered upon the face of all the earth. 

5 When Jehovah descended; to examine the 
city, and the tower; which the sons of Adam had 
builded ; 

6 ‘then Jehovah said, Behold, another people, all 
of them with a vain hp; even at this thme they pro- 
phane with offerings; and now shall vothag be 
restrained from them, all that they have imagined 
for offerings. 

7 Satan we will descend; and there confound 
their doctrines: for a Man shall not hearken, to the 

»eech of his neighbour. 

YS So Jehovah dispersed them from thence, upon 
the face of all the earth: thus they ceased to burid 
the city. 

9 Therefore he called the name of it Babel; 
because there Jehovah cenfounded the doctrines 
of all the earth; then from tence Jehovan Gis> 
persed them, upon the face of the earth. 

CHAP, XVIII. 2 : 
1 Moreover Jehovah appeared unto him, in the 
jainsof Mamre; wee ae cuatenes opening the 
rnacle, about the heat of the day. 
aT thee he raised his eyes, and looked ; and beheld 
three men, deputies to him; where saw, then 
he hastened to meet them before the opening of the 
tabernacle; and he vowed himself toward the 
round, 

oy Then the men turned from thence, and went 
toward Sodom; but Abraham was yet standing in 
tie presence of Jehovah, 

, CHAP. XIX. 

26 But his wife looked afier his posterity ; and she 

became a memorial of destruction. 


—Although we cannot hold out the 
most distant hope that Mr. Bell&my’s 
Yy will 
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will supersede the present authorised 
translation, we are still of opinion that 
the critical labours of this gentleman 
are entitled to much attention, and that 
they willraise him to a bigh rank among 
the bibliopolists of the age. 

In “ Modern Maladies, and the Pre- 
sent State of Medicine, (the Anniversary 
Oration delivered March 9, 1818, before 
the Medical Society of London,) by 
D. Uwins, M.D.”—we perceive the 
temper and modesty becoming, that 
important station in society which an 
active physician is called upen to falfil. 

If any other person in England had 
sent forth the volume, entitled “‘ Foliage, 
or Poems, original and translated, by 
Leicu Hunt,” we do not think it diff- 
cult to divine what that gentleman 
would himseif have said in giving a 
critical opinion of its merits. Whilst 
we are not unwilling to admit that the 
mens divinior is occasionally apparent in 
the poem entitled, “the Nynphs,” we 
cannot avoid wishing, for his own fame, 
that Mr. Leigh Hunt had reserved 
the principal part of this volume as 
memoranda for his port-folio, their ap- 
propriate piace. 

“The Travels of Marco Polo, with 
notes; by WittiaM MarsbDeNn, esq.” 
will afford considerable gratification to 
those persons who are desirous of learn- 
ing the state of European knowledge 
relative to Asiatic geography, nearly 
five hundred years ago. 

We wish that the gentleman who has 
favoured the public with “ Considerations 
on the Origin, Progress, and present 
state of the English Bankrupt Laws, 
with reference to their existing defects, 
humbly submitted to the select committee 
of the House of Commons,” had brought 
more reason and less law to his assis- 
tance in the discussion: feeling as we 
du the utter impossibility of framing 


- such general laws as shall embrace par- 


ticular cases, without great and strikin 

lujustice, we again press upon the public 
attention the opinion, often reiterated 
hy the Editor of this Magazine—that 
only as much law is wanted as will 
enable a majority of creditors to arrange 
with a debtor, afier due notices to the 
whole ; al the mischiefs of bankrupt- 
eivs, and the miseries produced on 
debtor and creditor by insolvency 
would disappear. It can be scarcely 
necessary to state, because we suppose 
it to be in the mercantile world noto- 
rious, that the greater part of those 
smischiets arises from the laws and the 
lawyers themselves, 


3 


[May | 
Agriculturists of our mountai 
tricts will receive useful infomae 
from “ An Essay on Agricuiter, ; 
which are pointed out the means yf.” 
dering Barren Soils productige G, 
beneficially employing the Uno, 
Poor ; oy W. Ricwarpson, D,D, 
regret, however, that Dr. Richa 
should for a moment SUPpose that og 
population has been long increasing wij 
alarming rapidity. We ourselves th 
that, upon this subject there is no jus 
cause whatever for alarm: we fee! alam 
only for those unwise measures, 

by ambition and nurtured by fully, whic 
have long operated, and are still ope. 
rating, to demoralize the mass of oy 
population. 

A caustic “ Letter to the Right Hh. 
norable George Canning” appeared ix 
the beginuing of the month, which bas 
sinee been withdrawn from circulation, 
It is to be lamented that Mr, Canning 
should have afforded occasion for 9 
keen an attack; but we lament, most 
of all, that want of discernment and good 
taste in any public assembly which leads 
its members to encourage such orato- 
rical flourishes instead of treating then 
with the contempt they merit. 

If * the Memoirs of the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth. by Lucy Arkin,” do net 
aspire to the dignity of ‘history, » 
memoirs, they are certainly pleasing, 
The reign of Elizabeth, and the cou 
tentions in which she was nursed, form 
an era upon which we cannot look with 
any degiee of attention without be 
coming wiser and better. These were 
the times in which the papal supremacy 
received, in this kingdom, its death 
blow—these were the times in which 
Spenser and a Shakespeare flour 
—these were the times in which the 
feudal system had given way to pee 
order of things, a new flight of m 
which has soared as the eagle, and ¥ " 
shall dare to clip its wings? Asaskele 
of such times, these memous will, D0 
doubt, be read with interest. A pare 
by Mr. Edmund Aikin, on the domes 
architecture of the period, Is appended 
to the work, 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A N Essay on Agriculture, ree 
A. an introduction in which the s¢ wef 
of Agriculture is pointed out, by ae 
attention to the works of Nature; anil? 
means of rendering barren soils paren 
productive ; to which is added a - In 
drawn up at the express. 


desire of 
perial Highness the Arch-Duke yen 
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; e " Ry? ‘ 
n the Nature and Natritive GEOGRAPHY. 
isa pearie ‘of Fiorin Grass, &c.; by W-. An Introduction to Geography ; on the 
" Richardson, D.D. Pi easy, natural, aud self-evident principl 
: BIBLIOGRAPHY. of describing the maps in writing. By 
a Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and which theirksome labour, and unnecessary 


prown’s First Part ofa General Catalogue waste of time usually employed in the 


of Old Books, for the year 1818, 2s. 6d, acquisition of this science, are avoided; by 


= 


: BIOGRAPHY. He F. Francis. es 
’ An Account of the Life and Writings Gevugraphica} Questions and Exercises, 
au ohn Erskine, D.D.; by Sir H. M, blended with Historical and Biographical 
or of J ? +4] di Inf, tion : by Ri 
ith Wellwood, bart. D.D. with an appendix oF —— de J “yr oe author 
| . Bvo. 14s. ntroduction to Arithmetic, gs. 
tk, —— Obituary, vol. 2,1818. 15s. HISTORY. 
Ws A Critical Examination of the Bishop The Civil and Constitutional History 
rm of Landaff’s posthumous volume, entitled, of Rome, from the foundation to the age 
Rut « Anecdotes of his Life.” 8vo. 3s. of err hy Henry Bankes, esq. M.P. 
ich CHRONOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 
pe Tables of Comparative Chronology, Memoirs of the Court of Queen Eli- 
our exhibiting the dates of the principal events a with a portrait trom the rare print, 
hich took place from the Fivod to the by Crispin de Passe; by Lucy Aikin, 
Pall of the epiens designed to ive young 2 vols. 8vo. il. 5s. 
persons correct information respecting the HORTICULTURE. 
ress of Human Society. 10s. 6d. The Science of Horticulture, incladi 
prog ng 
CLASSICS. a Practical System of the Management 


The Classical Journal, No. 33, contain- of Fruit-trees; arranged on demonstrative 
ing a variety of classical, biblical, and physiological principles. Illustrated by 
eiiental literature. 6s, sketches, in twelve plates, with a com- 

A neat edition of the Greek Septuagint, mentary on the works of Bradley, Hitt, 
rith the Apocrypha, from the Oxford Miiler, Forsyth, Knight, Kirwan, Si 


edition, of Bos. 11, 8s. Humphry Davy, and Mrs, Ibbottson; by 
A neat edition of Horace, with English Joseph Hayward. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s, 

Notes to the Odes, critical and expla- LAW. 

patory. 18mo. 5s, 6d. - Remarks on the Recent State Trials, 


Cicero de Amicitia et Senectute, from and the Rise and Progress of Disaffection 
the text of Ernesti, with all his notes, in the Country. To which are annexed 
and citations from his Index Latin, Letters to and from the Lord Bishop of 
Ciceron.;and munch vriginal matter, critical Norwich, on the Tendency of his pubKe 
and explanatory ; by C. H. Barker, Trin, Opinions; by William Firth, esq. serjeant 


Goll. Camb. 5s. 64. atlaw. 8vo. 10s. 6d. - 
DRAMA, Considerations on the Origin, Progress, 
The Rich Jew, of Malta, a Tragedy; and present state ot the English Bankrupt 
by Marlow: edited by Oxberry. 1s. "Laws, with reference to their existing 
Love and Laudanum, or the Sleeping defects, humbly submitted to the select 
Draught; a farce, in two acts. 2s. committee of the House of Commons, 
Rob Roy M‘Gregor, or Auld Lang appointed to consider of the Bankrupt 
Syne; an opera, in three acts; by J. Laws. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
k. 8v0. 3s, The Trials of James, Duncan, and 
EDUCATION, Robert M‘Gregor, three sons of the ce- 


The Pleasures of Life; written in the lebrated Rob. Roy, before the High Court 
wanner of Mrs, Barbauld’s hymns, ip of Justiciary in the years 1752, 1753, and 
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hg ree: by the author of many approved 1754: to which is prefixed a memoir, 

ch ttle works, 12mo. 2s. 6d. relating to the Highlands; and anecdotes 

3 FINE ARTS, ~~ © ~~ _- Of Rob. Roy and his family, 12mo. 7s. 

“ oes of the Fine Arts. No. 8, 5s. MEDICINE. 

* ie ew Churches Considered. with respect A Practical Enquiry into the Canses 

‘d the Opportunities they offer for the of the Frequent Failure of the Operation 
encourazement of Painting ; by B. R.° of Depression, and of the Extraction of the 
aydon. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cataract, as usually performed; with @ 


i Letter to the Earl of Liverpool, on Description of a Series of new and im 

; Part of the Speech of the Prince proved Operations; by Sir Wm. Adams. 
+ aa recommended the attention 8v0. 163. . ; 

le _ to the deficiency in the Observations on some important Points 

—" places of Public Worship be- in the Practice of Military Surgery, and 

a the Established Church; by in the Arrangement and Police of Hos 

A re ae Os: pitals. Illustrated by caxes and dissec- 

en or Description and Analytical tions; by John Hennen, deputy inspector 

Rea Death on the Pale orse; of military hospitals, 8vo. 12s. 
y Ben. West: by William Carey, | Modern — and the Present uate 
y2 _ 
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of Medicine: the anniversary oration 
delivered March 9, 1818, before the 


“Medical Society of London; by D. Uwins, 


M.D. 2s. | 
Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plaints, and those various extensive de- 
rangements of the constitution arising from 
Hepatic Obstruction; with practical re- 
marks on the Biliary and Gastric Secre- 


tions ; illustrated by numerous cases. ‘The- 


third edition, very considerably enlarged ; 
by John Fairthorne. 

Results of an Investigation respecting 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, in- 
cluding researches in the Levant; by Dr. 
Maclean. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Porte-feuille Frangais, onMelange,anec- 
dotique, dramatique, et litteraire; by L. 
Lemonin. No, 1, 3s. 6d. 

No. I. of the New Bon Ton Magazine, 

or Telescope of the Times, 1s. 6d. 
' Miscellaneoas Pieces, selected from the 
Family Magazine, designed principally 
for the information and improvement of 
the lower classes; by the late Mrs. 
‘Trimmer. 12mo0. 4s. - 

Whittingham’s Cabinet Library, Part I. 
containing the miscellaneous Poems of 
Goldsmith, nine wood engravings. 18mo., 2s. 

The Young ‘Travellers, or a Visit to 
Oxford; by a Lady. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of 
Great Britain and Ireland; by Robert 
Fraser, esq. 4to. 18s. 

Epistolary Curiosities—Series the first, 
consisting of unpublished letters of the 
seventecnth century, illustrative of the 
Herbert family; of the reigns of James I. 
— Charles 1.—Charles II1.— James I]1.—and 


* William IUL., &c. &c. with notes and an 


appendix ; edited by Rebecca Warner, of 
Beech Cottage, Bath. Part I. 8vo. &s. 

Part IL. of the Encyclopaedia Metro- 
politana. 4to. 21s. 

The Official Navy List for April. 2s. 

No. I. Studies of Flowers fgom Nature ; 
by Miss Smith. 10s. 6d. 

No. I. of Italian Scenery, or, Views of 
the most remarkable, celebrated, or ad- 
wired, Points of Italy: from drawings 
taken in the year 1817; by E, F, Batty. 
imp. Svo. 10s. Sd. 

Pamphileteer, No. 22. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Political Mischiets of Popery, or 
Arguments demonstrating that the Romish 
Religion rums all those Countries wherein 
it is the established Religion; by a Person 
of Quality, a native of France. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

MUSIC, 

An Exposition of the Musical System of 
Mr. Logier, with Strictures on his Chiro- 
plast; by a Committee of Professors in 
London. @s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 


The Parish Priest in Ireland, 2 vols 
iZmo, 10s, 


List of New Publications in April, 


, (May, 
Correction, a Novel. $ vols, 4 


Mademoisellede la Fayette. ton 
Genlis. 2 vols, 10s. 6d. mes Madang 

The Fourth and Last” 

ie Fourth an t 
Harold, with other Pocuselt Note 
— Byron. 8vo. 19s, ity 

The Friends, a Poem, it F 
by the Rev. Fran. Hodgson, AM, we 
of Bakewell, Derbyshire. vo, ts, 2s 

The Confession, or the Novice of §, 
Clare, and other Poems; by the author of 
Purity of Heart, 12mo, 4s, 

The Suffolk Garland, or a Collection f 
Poems, Songs, Ballads, &c. historical and 
descriptive of that country its manner, 
customs, &c. 8vo. 10s. 

Select Early English Poets, No. 4 and 4 
containing Lovelace’s Poems. 2 vols. 14, 

No. I.— Ancient Hamorous Poetry, 
containing “Tis Merry when Gosip 
Meet.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City; by th 
Rev. H. H. Milman, M.A, author of Fazio, 
BVO. 12s. 

The Bonapartiad; by Wm. Crawford, 
esq. 5S. 

A Poetical Address, written in behalf 
of the Artist’s General Benevolent Fund 
for Recitation; by Mr. Britton, at the 
annual dinner, Albion Tavern, London, 
March 5, 1818. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Substance of a Speech delivered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Monday 
the 16th of March, 1818, on proposing a 
grant of one million for providing add: 
tional places of Public Worship in Ex 
gland. 1s. 6d. | ) 

: POLITICS. 

Considerations on the Policy or Impo- 
licy of the further continuance of the Bank 
Restriction Act; by Henry James. 5s. 

Observations on Lord Bathurst's Spec 
in the House of Peers, on the 18th 
March 1817, supported by official doct 
ments. Sent, sealed, to Sir Hudson Love, 
to the address of Lord Liverpool, on the 
7th of October, 1617. 48. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons and Lectures; by Alexander 
Brimton, D.D.  8vo. 1s. ' 

The Testimony of N atural Theology | 
Christianity ; by Thomas Gisborne, M.A. 
1zmo., 5s. et the 

The Polemical Contest betwixt y 
Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lincol, a 
the Rev. Thos. Scott. 53. betta 

Twelve Se:mons, preached at Cale “ 
by the Rev. David Brown, late ~ aed 
chaplain to the Hon. the East India 
pany. svo.1¥s. ; 
Sermons on Faith, Doctrines, and Pabit 
Duties; by the Very Rev. W- VI the 
late dean of Westininster, edited by 
Rev. C. Simeon.  8v0. 108. 64+ sg 

An Address to Young Persons 0? 


ree new of. tht 
firmation, shewing the antiquity om 
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jenefit resulting from this 
act of dedication to God. 6d. 

The Excellence of the Liturgy con- 
-jered, as a Summary of our most holy 
Religion; a Course of Scriptural Instruc- 
tion, and an Exercise of rational, pure, 
and exalted Devotion; by the Rev. Basil 
Wood, M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford; 
ctor of Drayton Beauchamp, and mi- 
pister of Bentinck chapel. 1s. 6d. 

Essays on the Wisdom of God; by the 
Rev. Daviel Tyerman. 8vo. 10s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

[lustrations of the Island of Staffa, in a 
Series of Views, accompanied by a To. 

raphical and Geological Description ; 
by William Daniell, A.R.A. imp, 4to, 2b. 

The Picture of London for 1818; heing 
. full and faithful description of London 
and its curiosities, and of the environs 
within twenty miles, for the use_ of 
strangers; illustrated with extensive lists 
of streets, churches, public offices, hack- 
nev-coach fares, &c. &e. ©The whole 
corrected to March 1, 1818. ‘Two editions, 
the one with 120 engravings of views and 
maps, 9s. bound in green, and the other 
with a map of London aud of the envi- 
rons, 6s. in red. : 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Travels ef Marco Polo, a Venetian, 
in the thirteenth ceutury ; being a descrip- 
tion, by that early traveller, of remarkable 
places and things in the Eastern part of 
the World; translated from the Italian, 
with notes; by W. Marsden, esq. F.R.S. 
withamap. 4to. 21. 19s. 6d. fine, 41.-4s. 
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AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Just Imported by J. Souter, 73, St. Pauls. 
A Treatise on Courts Martial and Mili- 
tary Law ; by Isaac Maltby. 10s. 6d. 


, The plas ty Monitor, or Illustra- 
ions of Masonry, in two ; 

Smith Webb. 66d.) 
Dickinson’s Elements of Geopraph 
with an Introduction, compriding ‘in 
astronomical and other subjects prelimi- 
nary to the study of Geography ; by EB, 
Hoyt, esq. 1¢s. 

The Life of the late Gen. William 
Eaton ; principally collected from his cor. 
ee fate er and other manuscripts. 13s, 

System of Geometry and Trigono- 
metry, together with a Treatise on Sur- 
veying; by Abel Flint, A.M,  &s. 

A Treatise on Surveying, containing the 
theory and practice ; to which is prefixed 
a perspicuous system of plane Trigono- 
metry; by John Gurmere. 13s. 

Pharmacopeia of the New-York Hos- 
pital. 8s. 

The Life of Ezra Stiles, D.D, L.L.D.; 
by Abriel Holmes, A.M. 9s. 

Cicero’s Works, 0 vols. 101. 

Hubert and Ellen. 2s. 6d, 

Hull's Defence. 5s. 6d. 

New England Medical Journal, Vol, 
VI. 18s. ? 

Buckminster’s Sermons. 

Clavis Ciceronis. 3 vols, 11. 8s. 

Airs of Palestine. 23. 6d. 

Analectic Magazine. Vol. I. to IX. 18s. 
per vol. 

Port-Folio, from Jan. 1815 to Nov..1817. 
18s. per vol, 

Ramsay’s History of South Carolina, 
il. 11s. 6d. 

Adams’ Histery of the Jews. 2 vols. 15s. 

Olive Branch. 15s, 

Hedge’s Logic. 3s. 6d. 

Cleaveland’s Mineralogy. 11. 1s. 

Pickering’s Vocabuiary. 7s. 

Adams’ Dictionary ot Religions, 148. 


10s. 6d. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
fneluding Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


—_ 


HE theory that heat and light are 
& evolved by the transition of a body 
liom the acriform to the solid state, 
las recently been illustrated by the 


ignition of platina wire, coiled around ~ 


the Wick ofa spirit-lamp, which exhibits 
heat and liht for hours after the extine- 
hon of the flame of the lamp. or as long 
as any of the alcohol remains, by the 
bydrogen of the aleohol combining with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. This 
MP WITHOUT FLAME has been ex- 
hibited in Dr. Wilkinson’s and Dr. 
Ciarke’s lectnre rooms, at Bath and 
Cambridge ; and is now sold by Carey, 
pe Seed, and other philosophical 
a makers, at six shillings. 
~~ ae a degree of light not 
ie cient to read the smallest 

iers, but it radiates with the in- 


tense splendour of substances under- 
going combustion in oxygen gas, and is 
attended by heat so powerful that the 
alcohol uften takes fire, and the lamp is 
spontaneously re-lighted within a few 
seconds after being extinguished. The 
platina wire ought not to exceed zg 
part of an inch in diameter. ‘Twelve 
coils of this wire, (spirally twisted for the 
purpose round the tube of a tobacco 
pipe), are half to surround the wick of 
the lamp, and half to remain elevated 
above the wick. The wick should be 
small; and quite loose in the burner of 
the lamp; and every fibre of the cotton 
should be placed as perpendicularly as 
possible. ‘The diameter of the coils 
should be exactly ,3, of an inch; they 
should be as near to each other as pos- 


sible without touching: those which lie 
uppermost 
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uppermost being closer togetlier than 
the first spiral coils which rise from the 
tap of the wick. Camphor may be sub- 
stituted for the alcohol, by introducing 
a cylinder of it in the place of the wick: 
the ignition is very bright, and a pleasant 
odorous vapour then arises from it, in- 
stead of the noisome one from the 
alcohol. The light given out by a lamp 
so prepared is often too intense to be 
endured by the sight. A dark passage 
may be filuminated by it, and para- 
graphs from newspapers may be read 
by the light whichitafiords. This curious 
Jamp was contrived by Mr. F. Ellice, of 
Bath; the form of whose original lamp 
we subjoin. It consists of two coils of 
fine platina wire, one within the other, 
supported over the wick by an iron wire. 

















Mr. Eastwick, secretary of the Bath 
Literary and Philosophical Society, 


speedily improved this lamp in the fol- 
lowing form:— 











sophical Intelligence, 


Dr. WILKINSON, of he . 
editor of this Magazine, tri 
exhibited at the Bath Society j 
represented in fig. 2. A toe 
about ten turns, supports 

spirits of wine is pou 


The curious case of Miss M‘Avoy, 
of Liverpool, continuing very 
to excite a lively interest in the literay 
and philosophical world, and many 
unauthenticated circumstances bei 
related, the Editor of the Monthly 
Magazine judged it due to his peaders 
to address some enquiries to ea 
able physician, Dr. RENwick ; and has 
been favoured with a_ satisfactory a- 
swer,—which he hastens to lay before 
the public. 

Liverpool ; April 16, 1818, 
Sir 


In your letter of the 8th of April, you 
have requested farther information te- 
specting the case and ropa of Miss 
M‘Avoy. On the 19th o November last, 
I stated to you, that Miss prlig ie after 
suffering from great pain in ’ 
ducing giddiness, &c. had, on the isi 
that month, been seized with convulsions: 
they continued almost . incessantly, 
with considerable violence, until the e5th 
ef November, On that morning @ 
charge took place of finid from the head, 
—similar to that which had occurred ™ 
Juae 1316, but in smaller quantity; @ 
account of which is given in the aes 
tive. After this discharge the conve ne 
continued with less violence, during 
day and the ¢6th,—when they ceaen 
the day, but occasionally occurreé: 
the night, until the 29th of D ane 
They were tallowed by the a a 
motion of the diaphragin, difficulty 
breathing, and oppression about wn 9 
of the heart. The right side was p@ hae 
and the peculiar sensibility of geri 
foot, upon any sudden pressure, . 1 
markably evident. ZA the Bi 0 
ary, the suspension of breatnl 
and idevunsed so, as sometimes pres 
pended four times in the space ™ 
minutes, for about ten seconils eac! ° a 
During the intervals, the convulsi¥ noe 
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diaphragm, &c. returned, and 
let ab the suspension again Coming 
When she lies upon her back, with 
“< back of her head upon the pillow, she 
bee a sensation as if she were sinking 
= the bed and floor: if she lie on 
side, the most horrid dreams assail 
and she is much troubled with night- 
me On the 3ist of March, in conse- 
of her little brother being seized, 

0 . 7 
re, with a rattling noise in his throat 
threatening suffocation, from the bursting 
of an abscess internally ; she fell into con- 
rolsions, which come on during the day 
very frequently, but still oftener in the 


sight. These are now attended with the . 


sion of breathing, which is of much 

r duration than formerly. Some time 

ago, it was observed, that @ considévable 
rotrusion of the ribs on the left side had 
taken place, attended with extreme pain 
on pressure. The swelling has since very 
much increased, and seems to extend to 
the cartilago ensiformis, over a great part 
of the epigastric region, into the left 
hypochondrium ; and along the whole 
course of the spurious ribs, It is not pro- 
traded as before upon any particular point 
of the ribs, but seems to be a generally 
increasing swelling, acutely painful upon 
the least pressure with the fmgers. ‘The 
pulse has been generally between ninety- 
six and 108 pulsations in the minute; 
sometimes much slower, and Sometimes 
more frequent. By Fahrenheit’s ther. 
nomete:, the heat of her hands was eighty- 
six, in the mouth 106, and in the upper 
part of the eye-lid 102 degrees. She 
obtains very little sleep, that she is aware 
of. Her bowels are very often costive, 
althongh less so than formerly, and she 
takes very little food. About a month 
ago, the whole tood she took in one fort- 
hight was only half a pint of coffee, milk, 
aud sugar, ‘The bowels‘were not opened 
during this time ; and, in four or five days, 
the only passed about half a pint of urine, 
Sle was more emaciated during this period 
than at any time during her illuess. The 
menses appeared on the 19th of Novem- 
bet, and continued for a few hours; but 
since that day they have not recurred. 
paralytic affection, and the peculiar 
sensibility of the right foot are removed ; 
t, unlike what has oceurred before, she 
‘innot support herself in an erect posture, 
tls Obliged to be carried, if removed 
ae ~ sofa, She employs herself, 
her able, In sewing, netting. purses, and 
Ing little ormaments with coloured 
fipere and silks. She has now and theu 
table to name acolour; but, since this 
tint, commenced, with no degree of cer- 
" pl and she was not acute in this respect 
= time before the convulsions came 
papers ~ making use of the coloured 
) He Was asked how she knew the 


npon the sofa with Miss. 
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colours, which consisted of red, green. yel- 
low, and common, writing paper! de sid 

it was not the colour, but the peculiar 
texture of the paper by which she knew 
the colour. The mode she adopted to 
know the colour of the silks, was by wind- 
ing them round pieces of card, variously 
formed by herself ; and, by this means, she 
recollected which card contained the one 
silk and which the other. Four or five 
days after she liad finished the purse, she 
had been so nnwell, as scarcely to be able 
to do any thing ; and, upon giving one after 
the other four of the cards containing the 
silks, she only named one of them, having 
apparently forgotten the form of the card 
which contained the particular silk. She 
was uncovered when desired to tell the 
time of the day or any colour, in which 
she was almost uniformly unsuccessful. I 
have now given you a general outline of 
Miss M‘A voy’s case, from the 15th of Nov. 
last to the present day, extracted from the 
intended continuation of the narrative. 

You ask me also respecting the state of 
the question about Miss M‘Avoy. As ] 
presume you allude to the report which 
has been very industriously circulated in 
almost every quarter, through the medium 
of newspapers, the Medical Repository 
and some other monthly publications ; and 
Mr. Sanders’s pamphlet, of Miss M‘Avoy 
being an impostor, I can only say, in 
answer, that during a very long attend. 
ance, and from various experiments, I am 
convinced that she is no impostor, but an 
amiable, well disposed, unofiending female ; 
who, from the peculiar nature of the pow- 
ers she possessed, lias subjected herself to 
the animadversion of individuals ; some of 
whom, I have no doubt, are guided by 
pure, but mistaken principles; but the 

reater part, I have reason to believe; 
set been influenced by motives, which 
would not bear the test of scratiny. 

It is not my intention, at present, to 
enter into a discussion of the merits or 
the demerits of Miss M‘A voy’s antagonists, 
If the fact of her blindness be proved, alf 


_the objections against her will fall to the 


ground ; and, as far as I can judge, I am 
satisfied of it, and-in this opinion I am 
supported by those medical gentlemen 
who have paid the greatest attention to 
her case. : 

On the other hand, the supporters of the 
opinion that she can see, are generally 
derived from that class of individuals who 
have had the slightesi, if any, opportunity 
of examining into the state of her eyes, 
Indeed, some of these gentlemen go further, 
even into the regions of romance, and give 
her credit for more acuteness of sight than 
any other person; but this opinien only 
rests upon mere supposition, not having 
the least shadow of probability. What 
has struck me as very peculiar in the con- 


duct of the antagonists to Miss M‘Avoy’s 
integrity, 
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integrity, is the mode they havé adopted 
of disseminating their opinions, by assum- 
ing as facts, what they must, in many in- 
stances, be aware are not so, and by a 
reference to Mr. Sanders’s pamphlet, as a 
work which has proved every thing against 
her. Those who are aware of the motives 
which brought forward this publication, 
do not rely upon the proofs Mr. Sanders 
has addressed ; and when his facts are com- 
pared with those related in the narrative, 
it will be fonnd, he hag only taken the 
arguments on one side of the question, 
without bringing forward any in her fa- 
vonr: a mode not the best adapted for the 
discovery of the truth, or for convincing 
the minds of the unprejudiced. The pre- 
sent state of health of Miss M‘Avoy is so 
very precarious, that a very short time 
may determine whether she will recover 
the power or lose it altogether, or whether 
her life may be continued for any con- 
siderable period. If either the former or 
the latter event take place, it may enable 
us to obtain the truth by further experi- 
ment, or by actual examination into the 
eause of her disease ; and, whenever the 
result of these experiments, or that exami- 
nation may be, the public shall immedi- 
ately be informed of it through the medium 
of the ditferent periodical publications. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
M. RENWICK. 

Tv Sir Richard Phillips, §c. §c. London. 


A goud deal has been lately said upon 
the deterioration of the climate of this 
country. We have been anxious to 
ebtain facts, so as to endeavour, if 
possible, to set the question at rest. 
We find upon reference to the Meteoro- 
logical Journals of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
PRANSACTIONS, that for the last fifty 
years the average difference in the heat, 
for the whole year, does not vary three 
degrees; it having fluctuated between 
5i° and 49° of Fabrenheit. But upon 
comparing the heat of the five summer 
months, for the years mentioned below, 
it will be seen that there is a very 
material difference: we have taken, as 


fer as the Journals are correct, every 
fitth vear:— 





{ 
1775 74.5 
1780 84.5 
1790 66 
1795 81.5 
1800 75 
1805 72 
1810 67 
1815 68 


, May. | éune. | July.) Aug.| Sept. 
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75.5 75 
85.5) 84 
77 68 
79 78 
49 77 
78 80 
80 enti 
69 70 
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These numbers are the Maxima of the 
heat of the respective months, 


The amateurs and ain ie Mi 
Fine Arts have now an randy 
witnessing one of those departures « . 
vulgar bounds” which genius 
accomplish, and in which the om 
of the Royal Academy knows so wellbos 
to succeed,not only without loss, burt with 
increase ofeffect. His last large picture 
of Death on the Pale Horse, now ex, 
biting in Pall-mall, embodies what we 
have long anxiously wished to see, nj 
which some of our best 
admirably drawn. We have been » 
long accustomed to the personifieatiy 
of Death as a skeleton, that it required 


- no ordinary resolution to depart from this 


tasteless aud graceless custom:a custom 
founded in a_ total misconception ¢ 
nature, poetical imagery, and just dis 
crimination of effect. We think this yo 
mean proof of the present advanced pre 
gress of the arts. Mason, in one of the 
sublime and impressive odes of Cane 
tacus, thus begins it:— 
Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dread 
That shook the earth with thundering 
tread? 
’Twas Death ! in haste the warrior pas’, 
and he has here given a noble example 
of a new and original mode of persou- 
fying the King of Terrors. Mr. West 
has profited by such examples. Deal! 
on the ale Horse is painted from tie 
sixth chapter of the Revelations, a1 
more particularly from the eighth vers: 
and I looked and beheld a pale hore, 
and his name that sat on him was Dedti, 
and Hell followed with him ; and pow 
was given to him over the fourth par 
the earth, to kill with sword, and wth 
hunger, and with death, and with the 
beasts of the earth. Death is represented 
by Mr. West aya gaunt and leas, bat 
muscular, figure ; impelling his horse (0 
trample upon, and to destroy in bis pr- 
cress, every living thing. ‘Thefigures 
ihe canvass are exceedingly numerous: 
wild beasts, horses, birds, men, Wome’, 
children: the mighty of the earth, and the 
slave, are alike borne down 1n one at 
miscuous ruin; whilst, with a mild ‘Ne 
steady countenance, the rider/om . 
white horse, representing the Salva 
Mundi, or at least the Gospel, 15 ar 
forth conquering and to conquers sl 
bruise the serpent, and finally to pet®” 
things under his feet. These are” 
outlines of Mr. West’s picture: it woh 
be folly to deny that it has its blemishes 
but in grandeur of outline, and — y 
of effect, it will not soon be rivalled: 
who has once scen it will not ca" 


efface its effect from his miud. Mt me 


‘ 





be aptly termed, with honour to the 

sident, the epic of an octogenarian. 

As we deem it an important part of 
our periodical duty to lay before our 
readers an account af every improve- 
ment in the arts of social life, we 
have procured a drawing of a con- 
venient carriage, lately introduced at 
Bath, and much improved at Brighton, 
called AFLY. It consists of the body 
of a close carriage, in the chariot, 
coach, or vis-a-vzs, form, placed on low 
and very light wheels, so that it may be 
drawn or pushed by the hand of one or 
two men. These vehicles usually carry 
wo or three full-grown persons; but 
three or four, or five children and young 
persons may be conveyed in them, For 
evening parties, for bad weather, for air 
and exercise of sick persons, and for 
attending divine service, they are much 
used at Bath and Brighton; and would 
be found equally convenient in every 
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town and village. . For such occasional 
uses, and for all short distances, they are 
preferable to a carriage with -horses 
independently of the vast saving of 
expense in horse-keep, imposts, &e. &e. 
At Brighton many of them are elegantly 
built, and tastefully finished in the 
inside; and they are distinguished by 
Various Rames, indicative of theiy speed 
as, the Comet, the, Dart, the Meteor, 
&e. &e. The first cost is Various, 
according to the style of finishing. 
They may be made at 25}. or 301. ; but 
some at Brighton have cost from 60). 
to 801. The fares vary according to 
distance, time, and number of pas- 


sengers ; and at Bath and Brighton they 
afford a decent mainicnance to nume- 
rous families. At Brighton they have 
been subjected to the follow ing magis- 
terial regulations; and some system of 
the kiad may be necessary wherever 
they are introduced, 





























Fly Regulations. 

That all licences for flys commence 

sat the 24th of June, in every year, and con- 
tinue in force until the 


to 24th of June, in 
“ the year following, 
< That all flys be numbered at the back, 
né > correspond with the number of the 
. ae and that every owner of such fly 
% eiteting to affix such number, shall for- 
ue feit forty shillings, 
0. lat every owner ofa fly plvi 

yo e y plying, or 
nd os for hire without a licence, shall 
hie “a eit a sum not exceeding five pounds, 
or ™~ than forty shillings, 
n than . no fly-man demand or take more 
to of following fares, under the penalty 
i! Wenty shillings for every offence. 
re r Fly Fares. 

ro _ 

4 “J me Castle, Chapel Royal, 
. = aire, or Royal and Old Baths, 
’ *xceeding the distance of 
- “tstreet, that is, about a 
: De 4. ree 1 0 
ito, hot exceeding Belle Vue, or 
Ditto tore n’- yee e 

, to the extremity of the parich 

or 8 mile mity of the parish, “gh 


Mowrury Mac. No. 3t I, 


Used for the purpose of an airing, 


dion tit ie ee ae Te a ee 
One hourandahalf . ....2 0 
Swe hoas.. « q<:' 9+ 2 a" # Hee 


And so in proportion. 

If two grown persons go in a fly toge- 
ther, the fare to be a half fare extra, and 
so in proportion for any more persons, 

__.Ifa fly is ordered, and brought to the 
house, and then countermanded, the fly. 
men to receive, one shilling ; if counter. 
manded before the fly is brought to the 
house, six-pence. 

If the fly is detained full half an hoar 
after its arrival, the fly-men to be entitled 
to receive for the same six-pence, in addi- 
tion to tiie fare; and so in proportion to 
the time they are detained. 

The fly-men to be entitled to half fare 
additional after two o’clock in the mern- 
ing. 

"That any fly-men carrying or drawing a 
fly on the foot-paths, except in crossing, 
or to avoid a carriage whilst passing, or 
any other unavoidable circumstance, the 
owner of such fly shall forfeit five shillings. 

That these resolutions be printed, and 

Zi a copy 
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a copy placed in the inside of each fly, 
and there remain; and in case the same 
shall be removed, or by any means be 
defaced, the proprietor of such fly shall 
be fined for every offence ten shillings. 


The Duke or Beprorp is bailding a 
Temple of the Graces in his park at 
Wooburn, of Devonshire marble, in 
which are to be deposited the fine collec- 
tion of sculptural antiquities, which his 
grace has lately selected with great taste 


4n Italy. 


About two years ago, one Dr. Sickler, 
a professor of Hildburghausen, under-. 
took to unroll and decipher the remains 
of ancient literature found among the 
ruins of Herculaneum. His overtures 
were attended to by the Regent, and ,it 
was agreed that the professor should 
come over to England, and submit bis 
plan to a committee. ‘The professor 
arrived, and submitted his scheme in all 
its details to a committee, consisting of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Grenville, 
Lord Colchester, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
the late Dr. Burney, and William 
Hamilton, esq. But, after attentive 
examinations, the committee, who had 
called to their assistance Sir William 
Drummond, Sir W, A‘Court, Sir Charles 
Blagdon, and Mr. 'l'aylor Coombe, came 
to the unanimous conclusion that Dr, 
Sickler “had totally failed in his endea- 
vours to satisfy them that his method of 
uarolling the Herculaneum manuscripts 
is available, and such as can warrant 
them in recommending to his Majes- 
ty’s government a further perseverance 
therein.” ‘The committee, however, not- 
withstanding his failure, recommended, 
in addition to his expenses, a remunera- 
tion of 2001., being a sum about equal to 
that which he had lost by leaving his pro- 
fessional duties in Germany for four 
months. The total amount being £1,111 
— Dr. Sickler’s proposed system may 
be classed under three distinct heads :— 

1. As to the improvement of the ma- 
chine made use of by bim. 


2. As to the liquid applied to the roll: 
and 


3. As to his mode of manipulation, 


To which the committee made the 
following objections :— 

1, "That the machine made use of by Dr 
Sickler does not, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, appear to be calculated to remove 
any of the difficulties which have hitherto 


occurred in the system of 
sys unrolling 
Manuscripts, 7m 


2. That the liquid, from the 
of which the comwittee were 
] 


application 
induced to 
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hope that the separation of the Dis ; 
papyrus would be considerably cine 
does not, in the judgment of re 
mittee, appear to Possess any diecie 
power beyond that of ACting as glue for 

lining of the part to be detached and : 

3. That the mode of mani 
adopted by Dr. Sickler is too violent ay 
operation to produce entire CONSEC ating 
columns, or single layers, of the ' 
and his method of indiscriminately covering 
the surface of the roll with the lini 
which, being attached to the roll by the 
liquid preparation, brings off with itiv ti 
process of detaching, the part so lined, 
very imperfect ; since, in raising the layen, 
it 1s scarcely possible to observe, by the 
eye, whether one or more layers are abort 
to separate from the mass,—a part of the 
operation, which, at Naples, is carried m 
with the greatest caution,” 

Mr. RicHARD LAWRENCE is preparing 
for publication forty etchings, selected 
from the most beautiful and least mut- 
lated specimens in the Elgin collection; 
together with critical remarks on th 
style, composition, and peculiar excel 
lence of these relics of Grecian sculpture, 

Mr. SAMvuEL Younc has in the press, 
Minutes of Cases of Cancer, part the 
second; being further reports of cases 0 
cancer successfully treated by the new 
method of pressure, with some obser 
tions on the nature of the disease, as wel 
as on the method of practice. 

Parliament is in treaty to give 13,000! 
for the valuable and extensive library 
of the late Dr. BuRNEY, of Greenwich, 
to add to the already matchless tree 
sures of the British Museum. We stall, 
in due time, lay before our readers s 
full report of its curiosities. 

The English Tragic Drama is chiefy 
known in France through the translation 
of M. Le Tourneur. We unders 
that M. de Chateauneuf is about © 
publish a selection of English ove 
dies. To judge of it by the fragmet 
which the author bas given 1D the Frenc 
journals, published in London, en 
lation will be faithful as well as iT 
In his prefatory remarks, he says 
have studied the English ~-* 
three years, and whenever I may v ‘ 
to criticise it, I sball, perhaps, ~ 
with the prejudices of a Freese 
I conceive, the reading of twenty 
medies gives me a better idea of apr 
than a hundred volumes of . the 
In comparing the comic drama formed 
two countries, some idea may be 10m 
of the astonishing contrast which ¢ 
betwcen two such near neigh orth 

a 


English language Possess saperiotl 


















1818-J 


jority with which no modern tongue 
. vie; it is that lofty energy which 
" to the genius of liberty. Should 
of the press not be esta- 


; yong us, (as our good ministers 
bie an A) the English language, 


freedom 


ye romiseu, , 
Moh every one wishes to learn, on 


gccount of that liberty, will become 
yaiversal on the continent, and France 
ill thus bose the only pre-eminence 


> 


hich remains to her.” ; 
_ oc of Headlong Hall has in 


the press, a new novel, called Night 
Mare Abbey. , 

Vrs. Darke, of Calne, has in the press 
, volume of sonnets and other poems. 

A very curious and interesting manu- 
script of the celebrated Dr, King, of St. 
Mary's, Oxford, has lately been dis- 
covered, containing anecdotes and remi- 
siscences of his own times, and will be 

ublished forthwith. 

4 Life of the Emperor Napoleon, from 
the pen of the well-known MGacon- 
Durour, author of the ‘* Correspondence 
des plusieurs Personnes illustres de la 
Cour de Lovis XV.” being the sequel 
to the cor.espondence of Madame de 
Chateauroux, is expected to make its 
appearance shortly in London, in a 
series of ietters, designed as materials 
for the future historian, 

Mr. Papwortu will shortly publish 
an architectural work of original designs, 
for villas, ornamented cottages, lodges, 
park entrances, &c. raany of which are 
tasteful, elegant, and useful. 

Having originated in our pages the 
question of the injustice of the Copy- 
right Act, we have viewed with satistac- 
tion the progress of the new bill, and 
the labours of Sir Egerton Brydges. 
We say, let the Universities be supplied, 
bat not at the cost of booksellers and 
authors ; and we admit, that eleven 
copies bear but a smail proportion to the 
possible future sale ; but we reply, that 
they are the first fruits of an uncertain 
harvest, and forestal the best markets if 
they are invariably delivered, and are 
with certainty to be found free of ex- 
peuse in the congregation of literary 
— at the Universities. The 
mae 2 hew editions superadds wan- 

less to the original outrage. 

wt Public attention is much excited 
ie obtained for the very 

wt hyn sae called a Kalei- 

. gy r. BRewsTer, as described 

eae 1g last volume, page 532. 
mechanisin yet wonderful piece of 
inspects itt astonishes every person who 

“Tt, @ small tube, a few inches 
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long, with a few bits of broken pieces 
of glass, of different colours, placed at 
one end ; two pieces of plate-glass, about 
one inch and a-half wide, and one line 
in thickness, fixed so-as to form an angle 
of 224 degrees with each other; and a 
few bits of cork, notched so as to keep 
the plates of glass in their places, and 
a small hole for the sight at the opposite 
end of the tube to that in which the 
pieces of glass are, form, in fact, the 
whole apparatus necessary to produce 
a succession of beautiful forms, both 
new and striking: as the tube is turned 
round, the broken glass acquires a new 
position, so that a new figure is con 
tinually produced, 'This instrument not 
only furnishes an infinity of patterns for 
calico printers, paper stainers, and fancy 
work of various kinds, but is in iiself 
a most elegant and amusing optical in- 
strument.—( See the Patent at large, in 
the Monthly Magazine for January. ) 

The Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy- 
Jand, Mount Libanon, and Cyprus, by 
Captain LiGut, are Ynearly ready for 
publication, in one volume, quarto, with 
plates, including a view of Jerusalem. 

Mr. WittiamM Carey is preparing 
for the press, a biographical sketch of 
B. R. Haydon, esq. with critical observa- 
tions on his paintings, and some notice 
of his essays in the public jouruals. 

The Rev. JoHN SKINNER, of Forfar, 
will soon publish, in an octavo volume, 
Annals of Scottish Episcopacy from 
1788 to 1816, with a Biographical 
Memoir of the late Rt. Rey. Join Skin- 
ner, of Aberdeen. 

Captain Bosaquett’s long-promised 
Treatise on Duelling will be published 
this month. 

To persons fond of English history, 
and lovers of the fine arts in general, an 
interesting occurrence bas taken place 
in the arrival of an old painting of Lord 
Guildford Dudley and Lady Jane Gray, 

_from the Continent. This unique pic- 
ture, painted by Sir Antonio Moore 
about 1550, is supposed to have been 
sent from England in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell; and to have belonged to the 
collection of Charles I. 

T. CoBBELL, esg. is preparing for 
publication, a ‘Freatise on the Law of 
Corporations, and on the proceedings 
relative to their ordinary rights and par- 
liamentary privileges. 

Mr. Park, of Hampstead, will soon 
publish, Morning ‘Thoughts and Mid> 
night Musings, in prose and verse. 

Mr. F. L. Hout has in the press a 
Treatise on the Law of Merchant Sips 
| Zz 2 aud 
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and Shipping, on the Navigation Laws, 
and on Maritime Contracts. 

The works of Cuarces Lams, in verse 
and prose, now first collected, will soon 
appear in two foolseap octavo volumes. 

The Rev. W. N. Darnecr has in the 
press, in an octavo volume, an Abridg- 
ment of Bp. 'Taylor’s Great Exemplar. 

in the press, and shortly’ will be pub- 
lished by subscription, in an octavo 
volume, Lectures on the Gospel of Saint 
Matthew, by the Rev. OLtver Lonce. 

Mrs. \ osy, author of a Description of 
Switzerlaud, has in the press, Con- 
stancy, or Leopold, in four or five 
volumes. 

Dr. Wa. Barrow, has two volumes 
of Sermons on Practical Subjects nearly 
ready for publication. 

The Rev. Di, Linpsay has in the 
press, a volume of Sermons on various 
subjects. 

Barron FIELD, esq. is printing, in two 
octavo volumes, a ‘Treatise on the Com- 
mercial Law of England. 

Mr, J. MATHESON, will soon publish 
a New System of Arithmetic ; the object 
of which is to render general the appli- 


cation of decimals to mercantile pur-— 


poses. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a new edition, considerably im- 
proved, of Dr. Withering’s Systematic 
Arrangement of British Plants; with an 
casy introduction to the study of botany, 
illustrated by copper plates; in four 
volumes, octavo. 

Mr. Vary has issued a Prospectus 
for publishing by subscription, anew and 
corrected edition of the Delphin Classics, 
with the Variorum notes appended, to be 
entitled, the Regent’s Edition. It is to 
be printed in a neat and uniform 
manner. The maps will be beautifully 
executed, and the wood-cuts at present 
existing in the Delphin and Variorum 
edition will also be inserted. The notes 
will be printed at the end ofeach author, 
and the various readings placed under 
the text. The best indices will be adopted 
and carefully collated with the text. 
The Delphin Interpretatio will be placed 
under the text, to preserve the beauty of 
the page; and the Literaria Notitia, 
from the Bipont editions, continued to 
the present time, will be added to each 
author. The whole will be uniformly 
printed in octavo. Eath part will con- 
tain 672 closely printed pagcs, price to 
subscribers, 18s.: the whole wil] make 
about 120 or 130 parts. The necessity 
of publishing such a national work by 
subscription is obvious, as it prevents all 
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apprehension of any check to its 
pletion, and without which it 
beundertaken. Only a certain no 
of copies will be printed; the work 
not, therefore, be sold in separate me 
Each part is to be paid for ondetiver 
Itis proposed to build an obseryaton 
within the precincts of Cambridge (Uy, 
versity, the expense of which is ej, 
mated at about 10,000/. A grace yill 
be proposed to the senate for a donation 
of 5,001, from the University chest, and 
a subscription opened for raising the 
remainder of the sem. Application ig 
to be made to Roveriment to appoiat 
an observer and an assistant, with ade. 
quate salaries. : 
FRANCE, 

We are glad to see that Malte Brun, 
and other continental geographers, unite 
in our Opinion of the impostures lately 
practised on the public in regard to the 
alleged changes in the Polar Seas, 

‘The mean temperature ol Paris, de 
duced from many years observation, is 
10° 6’ of the centigrade scale, = il 
fahrenheit. ‘The temperature of the 
caves beneath the observatory have been 
for a long time 11° 71! = 54° fahrenheit 

Madame de Stael’s work on the French 
Revolution will shortly appear: it forms 
three volumes ; 36,000 franes have been 
paid for the manuscript. This has been 
thought an extraordinary price :—Delille 
sold the Eneid for 16,000 franes; Blair 
received 46,000 francs for a single volume 
of Sermons; and Beaumarchais pi 
chased for 20,000 francs the posthumous 
manuscripts of Voltaire. 

RUSSIA. . 

The Emperor Alexander has lately 
appointed the Count von Korzestt 
editor of an immense work, to be t 
culated in every part of the empire, and 
ke publicly read by-the clergy ; which % 
to embrace all the works printed 
Europe, on politics, statistics, ew 
tures, public instruction, &c. ones 
employ as many presses as he may ‘ 
necessary ; a munifieent salary ts san : 
to the appointment, and the Coun : 
allowed to reside in any part of Russia z 
Germany, which he may find to be "bis 
advantageous for the prosecution © . 
literary labours. He is now 4s os 
brated for his political, as he has beet 
bis dramatic science. ' ‘a. to 

A poct has appeared in Russia, 
whom the emperor has granted a pony 
of 4000 roubles, (about 7001. a J" 
Hisname is Schakowsky, and his 
upon the’ Ruins of the Arem 

Moscow. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 
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RePoRT of Diseases and CASUALTIES occurring in the public and private Practice 

the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the Crry DisPENSARY, 

~ the limits of which, commencing at the Fleet-street end of Chancery-lane, pass 

through Gray's Tnn-lane, Portpool-lane, Hatton Wall, Great Saffron-hill, West- 

street, Smithyield bars, Charterhduse-lane and square ; along Goswell-street to Old- 

ctveet ; down Old-street, as far as Bunhall-row ; thenve crossing the Old Jewry, 
aud extending along Queen-street, terminate at the water-side. 

—<=_— 


VIE epidemic diseases of the Dispensary district during the preceding month, have 
| been affections principally of the head; indeed, both in the private and public prac- 
tice of the Reporter, head aches of uncommon violence, and of a somewhat peculiar cha- 
neter, have been more than ordinarily prevalent. ‘To atmospherical variations are 
these maladies mainly perhaps attributable : but what are the precise condiiions of the 
air which produce the derangements iu questign, it does not seem possible to divine. 
Reside its obvious qualities of a chemical nature ; besides its differences in gravity and 
density, beyond even its varieties in reference to the quantity of its aqueous contents ; 
there is a something specifically operative in the air which envelopes us, that has 
hitherto eluded all endeavours at eudiometrical detection. Suppose, for example, an 
epidemic of any kind to rage with considerable violence in a particular part of town 
or country ; subject, under these cireumstances, a given bulk or quantity of such air to 
the minutest tests which science has hitherto farnished, and you will vot find either its 
mechanical condition, or its chemical ingredients, at all to vary with the obvious varia- 
tion in its physical effect. On this head, then, the experimental philosopher and the 
pathological enquirer have much to learn, 

With respect to the actual nature and medical requirements of the maladies just 
alluded to, the writer has, for the most part, found them to be of an atonic nature ; and 
seemingly to arise rather from deficiency of propelling power than from plenitude of 
blood vessels. This enunciation, he is aware, will render him obnoxious to the charge 
of beg somewhat antiquated in his medical notions, since every thing in the present 
day is attributed either to vascular fulness, or to ventricular derangement. But, when 
trath and fashion offer themselves as conductors, which guide is it the safest to follow? 
la making this confession of bis sentiments, the Reporter begs earnestly to deprecate 
the idea either of personal or of prejudiced feelings ; he cannot but be aware, that all 
bis respected associates in the great cause of endeavouring to alleviate the sufferings of 
nankind, are impelled alone by the desire of doing good ; happy too is he in being able 
to offer it as his most sincere conviction, that medical science is at this momeyt upon a 
better footing than the world has ever before known it; but, on the other hand, he feels 
apprehensive, that in our anxious regards respecting the’condition of the stomach and 
blood vessels, we are apt to forget that these derangements, when they do exist, are not 
‘edom of a secondary and subordinate nature; and that the pathology, which fails to 
recognize primary and radical impulses, will be apt, at times, to lead to inefficient, if 
not to mischievous, practice. ‘* Momentarily better,” the Reporter’s patients say fre- 
quently to him, “did I find myself from cupping, bat the evil has returned with aug- 
mented violence ;” and may individuals has the writer treated with back and va- 
lerian, successfully too ; when, had a chylopoietic or a vascular theorist stood by while 
the prescription was penned, he would have smiled at the simplicity of the prescriber, 
and pitied the destiny of the patient. In some cases, however, venesection and blis- 
iermg have proved conspicuously beneficial, when tonics lad failed of success; and 
depletory lueasures are often necessary in order to relieve congestions, aud elear the 
Way, as it were, for more efficient and permanent remedies, Sydenham sometimes 
bled before the administration even of chaly beates, 

A case of mental affection, produced by ebviety, has occurred in the private practice 
x the Reporter. In this case, the opposite treatment to that which some would have 
fen proved unequivocally useful. When the writer was called to this pernet, 
“Toe him ina state of the most violent emotion of mind, so much BU, indeed, that 
ae absolutely necessary to restrain him by forcible measures, ‘The patient had 
of Bey largely bled, but still increase of mental excitement seenied to grow - 
mubpeft (lepletion. The blood, too, as 1s usual m these euses, failed to demoustra ° 
<a iuflammation., Fifteen drops of tincture of opium were ordered to oto - 
ee hour, and in a few hours, from its administration, Fepose succee . ” 
nee ¢, as calm to a storm; and by attending to the state of hig howels, following the 

“4 up fora day or two, in five-drop doses, and eventually giving him cinehona 
nay 7 in a state of more mental quietude and bodily pe Cage’ gna 

| a; n he had known for a long time before. Sequence, tt wi ape eran” ¢ 

quence ; but, still opium, it will be universally allowed, is no ueutral power: : 
i 
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it does not prove beneficial, it almost necessarily injures: it certainly did not do 
latter in the present instance; and the presumption, therefore, to say the least, Y 
it was highly remedial. 7 1S, thal 
The Reporter had wished to announce an interesting case in which Opium was 
in large quantities, with a view to self-destruction ; but, apparently, from the takey 
state of the recipient, without its asual effect : the detail of this case, however, mast 
left to the next, or to another, opportunity; the occasion will then be embraced of g sf 
a few familiar remarks on the mode in which the effects of poisons are to be Counters 
acted, when the call upon by-standers is immediate and imperative, or before profes. 
sional aid can be procured: occurrences which, alas! are, in our times, of d 
frequency. » OF dist 
Thavies Inn, April 20, 1818. 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &e, 
—<a 
LTHOUGH the discoveries in modern chemistry have, in many instances, con, 
tradicted the opinion, which has been often reiterated, that the improvemeny 
in philosophy and the arts are most commonly owing to accident, or are derived from 
those persons in no way whatever connected with the ‘academy, or the experiments 
elaboratory,—yet we think that the information to be derived from the vulgar mechy 
nic, and amidst the humbler and common walks of life, has been, and still is, too mach 
overlooked and despised. Truth does not always lie so deep as the recoudite and pro 
found ave, we fear, too apt to imagine. The telescope and the microscope are pot com 
tinually necessary to assist our vision: they are useful in their way ; but the organs of 
sight, with which Nature has furnished us, are, beyond question, the best. The domes 
tic cook, when she throws a portion of common salt into a saucepan of potatoes, to pro. 
mote, somehow or another, the process of boiling, does not even know that water, 
saturated with muriate of soda, requires a greater heat tian 212° of Fahrenheit’s ther 
mometer to make it boil; but she well knows that potatoes, boiled with salt in the 
water, generally boil better. This is a simple fact amongst thousands, which common 
sense, aided by a little science, might continually elucidate. Agreeably to this prao 
tical demonstration, Mr. T. Git, in the last number of the Annals of Philosophy, hay 
called the public attention to the welding of cast-steel and cast-iron, He states, that 
it has always been considered a difficult task to weld the high-converted cast-steel ite 
iron ;: inquiries into this subject prove that it can be very easily performed, even with 
greater ease than in welding iron, as the welding-heat of steel is considerably below 
that of iro ; the chief cause of failure, in attempting to do it, has been, it should seem, 
by heating the steel too much,—conceiving that it required to be treated like iron. h 
has been found, however, that steel requires a different flux from iron, to prevent il 
oxidation; to which it is extremely liable,—the welding-saud used for iron being 
totally unfit for that purpose. He prefers glass of borax, or the greenish black glas, 
of which common bottles are made, which consists of sand and alkali only, having 00 
Jead in it, as in flint glass; and he thinks that, if it were to be fused with an additioual 
ge of alkali, it would be still better. An ingenious mechanic, in the neighbour 
ood of Doctor’s Commons, has known and employed the process for three years past, 
and has lately united four cylindrical rods of cast-steel, each four feet long, after betiig 
truly turned in a lathe, into dne, in order to form a tribiet for drawing lead pipes 
sixteen feet in length; and so perfectly is their anion effected, that the three joumings 
cannot be perceived. Another person has succeeded in uniting two bars of cast-iraa 
by the same process, their ends being previeusly inclosed in a wrought-iron tube, 4 
heated to a proper degree,—the tube serving as a mould to prevent the fused cast-iron 
from falling asunder during the operation.—Mr. Gill recommends, in order 10 promote 
the welding of cast-steel, the employment of a charcoal-fire ; and that the pieces, @ ler 
being formed of a proper shape for mniting, should have the surfaces intended to 
joined, filed bright, be coated with borax, and be bound together finmly by bands 
or hoops, &c. previously to their being put into the fire ; and, as soon as they are heat 
sufficiently to fuse the glass borax, or bottle glass : that they be coated therewith 08 
their outsides, either by dipping them into those substances powdered, or by spt 
ling them over with them ; and that no more heat than is absolutely uecessaty t effec 
their re-union be employed 


ae : by these means the properties of the steel will be as little 
injured as possible by the process, prop 


Mr. ARVEDON, a chemist of Sweden, has just discovered what is supposed, by Pro 
fessor Berzelius, to be a new fixed alkali, It has been found in a mineral, from the 
mine of Uten, in Sweden. The mineral was discovered, some time since, Some 
D Andrada, and called by him Petalite : it is composed, in round numbers, of etgny 
parts ot Silex, se venteen ot alumina, and three of the = on alkali. This new alkali" 
cane : from the old ones,—1. by the tusibility of its salts: its sulphate 2” 

€ liyuify beteore they arrive at a red leat ; the carbonate at the moment we 
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i818] th eaghige. 
1. to become red; 2. By its muriate, which is deliquescent, like the muriate of 
begin’. By its carbonate, which does not readily dissolve in water ; to which it commu- 


2s recisely the same taste as the other alkalies : the carbonate, when raised to a 
weet iD a platinum erncible, attacks the platinum as if nitrate of soda or sotash 
Nd bee employed; 4. By its great capability of saturating acids, in which it even 

ses magnesia. Ithas been named Lithion, to indicate that it has been discovered 
ig the mineral kingdom, while the other two are of vegetable origin. As philosophical 


historians, We give piace to this account; but we confess ourselves very much dis- 


to question the correctness of the deductions which Mr. Arvedon has made. 
Asso large & portion of alumine exists in the mineral from which the alkali is extracted, 
we think it very possible, that, by some oversight, mistakes have been committed : 
nor do we think it quite correct to denominate the new alkali Lithion; surely, soda can- 
not be said to be a vegetable production only ! 
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MONG manufacturing processes, that of weaving has lately received Some impor 
tant improvements, particularly from that most ingenious artist and manufac. 
wrer Mr. Heathcoat, of London, who was the first to contrive effective machinery, 
which should imitate with precision all the intricate motions of the lace maker upon the 
pillow, and prodnce a fabric in formation similar to that of foreign lace, and scarcely 
io be distinguished from it. He has since so far improved his machinery, as to intro- 
duce the gimp or pattern upon it in the first instance while weaving: nor is his ma- 
chinery confined to the production of one breadth at atime. He has since directed 
his attention to that most valuable machine, the stocking frame, and now prodaces 
several pairs at once, by a process nearly similar to that which originally produced 

but one web. 

Mr. Mersey’s new process for weaving coach and livery lace is also highly worthy of 
mtice, as producing a fabric from the same materials, which far exceeds in beauty any 
thing which had preceded it, ’ 

The manufacture of woollen cloth in this country has likewise been carefully at- 
tended to, and has received some valuable improvements, not only in the growth and 
a queer of wool, but likewise in the finishing processes called shearing and gigging, 

y the machinery introduced by Messrs. Lewis, Price, Colliers, and others, in Glou- 
cestershire, : 

PRICES op MERCHANDIZE, March 27. April 24, 





Cocoa, W.I.common £4 0 0 to 4 4 0 £4 0 0 to 4 4 O perewt. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 419 0 — 5 1 O 5 3 0O— 5 5 0 ditto. 

,fne . 06 0 O— 0 O O 6 40— 6 8 O ditto, 
~———, Mocha ° 610 0 — 7 0 O 615 0— 7 2 O ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common . 0 1 7 0 1 10 017— 0 110 perlb. 
——,Demerara . . 0 110 — O 2 2 0111— 0 2 8 ditta 
en: . . « - . &- - 2 oe aoe | 5 8 0 — 514 Operewt, 
Figs, Turkey , 410 0— 50 0 $3 10— 5 0.0 ditto. 
Fax,Riga . . 82 0 0 — 84 0 O 82 0 0 — 84 O Oper ton, 
Hemp, RigaRhine 49 0 0 —50 00 4910 0 — 0 0 O ditto, 
Hops, new, Pockets #6 0 0 — 9810 0 26 0 O — 9810 0 perewt, 
—,——, Bags . 25 0 0 — 9610 0 24 0 0 — 2610 0 ditto. 
Inn, British, Bars . 13 0 © — 1310 0 13 0 0 — 1310 Oper ton 
— =. Pap... %-10- Oo. .9.8 8 710 0 — 9 O 0 ditto, 
Oil, salad ee © «© 146600—19 0 0 15 0 0 —16 O Operjar. 
~ Galipoli . . 100 0 0 —102 0 0 100 0 0 —102 O O per ton. 
PP ee a 3 8 0 $ 6 O— 3 7 Opercwt. 
Raisins, bloom or jJar,new 510 0 —~ 6 O O 510 0 — 6 O O ditto, 
Rice, Carolina, wee ...¢ $$ 6a. 2 3's 9°6 O— 2 8 O ditto. 
——, East India 13 6— ¢ 22 110— 115 0 ditto. 
si’ cua - P 1.9 3 an 2 28 175— 119 9 per Ib. 
vik, Bengal, skein =. 1 7 9 — 110 7 17 @— 110 7 ditto, 
“pees, Cinnamon = g S015 0 — 016 38 015 0 — 016 $ ditto. 
———, Cloves . s ee ae ee 040— 0 4°2 ditto. 
~——, Nutmegss 0 6 9 — OO 611 07 0— 0 7 1 ditto, 
bai, Pepper, black © 0 9 — 0 O ot 0 0.9 — 0 0 Qf ditte, 
Spitits’ Branan 2, White 0 0.10 — O @ 11} 0 010— 0 0 11§ ditto, 
—__’ ptandy, Cogniac 012 6 — 012 6 011 0— O 12 6per gab 
__~? Geneva Hollands 0 3 6 — O 3 9 03 6— 0 8 9 «ditto, 
& mum, Jamaica 20 S$ 6 —- O 5 6 03 3— 0 5 6 pergal. 
ie... ie eae OM $16 0 — $18 0 percwt 


Sugar, 
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Sugar, Jamaica, fine . 49 O— 412 0 
——, East India, brown 1 19 - 27 0 1 19 


——, lump,fine . 

Tallow, town-melted 31 

——, Russia, yellow 4 

Tea, Bohea ‘ oe 

—-, Hyson, best . 0 

Wine, Madeira, old . 90 0 —120 
——, Port, old » 120 0 O— 195 
—~, Sherry . 110 0 O0~—140 


Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 158. 9d. 
—Belfast, 20s.— Hambro’, 12s. Sd. — Madeira, 


land, out and home, 34g. 


F 


4-4 0 


ws 


cooueo Oey 


0 5 12 
0 4 0 
0 3 18 
94 2 
0 Ow 5 
0 Q 90 O 
0 0 120 O 
0 0 110 O 0 ~—190 


—Cork or Dublin, 1 
20s.—Jamaica, 35s. a pony bas 


2ceorrce 


e 


ipa siperee 


Course of Exchange, Aprii 24.—Amsterdam, 37 B. 2 U.—Hambuargh, 34 3 1U. 
—Paris, 24 20.—Leghorn, 51.—Lisbon, 585.—Dublin, 10 per cent. ; 
At Messis. Wolfe and Edmonds’ Canal Office, Change Alley, Cornhill—Grand Junetig, 
‘ANAL Shares sell for 2301. per 1001.-share.—Birmingham, 8401.—Coventry, 901,~ 
Leeds and Liverpool, 2551.—Trent and Mersey, 15301.—East India Dock, 1701, | 
share.—W est India, 205]. 10s.—The Strand BRiIvGE, 12]. 10s.— West MiddlesexWarng. 


Works, 501.—Gas LiGut Company, 711. 


Gold in bars 41. 1s. per oz.—New doubloons 41. 1s.—-Silver in bars 5s. 4d. 
The 3 per cent. Consols. on the 24th, were 793; S per cent. reduced, 79}; an 


navy 5 per cent. 1064. 


> 
ALPHABETICAL List of Bankruptcies and DiviDENDS, announced between the 


20th of March, and the 20th of April, 1 


BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 112.] 


(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


ASG T. Water lane, Fleet &reet, printer. (Deveys 
Dorfet ftreer 
Aguilar J. Vevuoofhire fquare, broker. (Scott and fon, 
Mildred's court, Poultry 
Atkinfon J. A'dgate High treet, butcher. [Badeley, 
Lemon (treet 
Ball G. M_ Great Spring freet, Shadwell, au<ctioneer. 
(Wet, Red Lion ftreet, Wapping 
Beauchamp RK. Coventry ftreety lace dealer. (Wilde, War- 
wick fquare 
Bell W. Tottesham court road, linen draper. (Niblett, 
Cheapfide 
Berry 1. Fleet treet, tailor. { Deykes, Thavies inn 
Biggs G. Holborn bridge, filverfmith. (Tucker, Bartiett’s 
buildings. Holbora 
Bithop T- Warnford court. Throgmorton treet, merchant. 
(Holt, [Threadneedle treet 
Bowdige J- Axminfer, Levon, baker, (Alexander and 
Holme, New inn 
Brown H. Ruddington, Nottinghamhhire, butcher, 
and Johafon, Temple 
Mull J. Briftol, victuaiier. (Poole and Greenfield, Gray’s 
inn fyuare 
Burnett A. Lifle ftreet, St Anne, cabinet maker, 
Cerlifle Greet, ‘oho 
Butler J. Prefcot, Lancathire, nurferyman. (Read and 
Davis, Corbet court, Gracechurch treet 
Cave poe Hindley, Laweathire, dealer, (Ellis, Chancery 
ane 
Cholders R. George ftreet, Oxfurd treet, victuailer. (Pars 
ee : 
Cole R. Kin reet, Holborn, coach . S 
Charigme ftreet, Bedford fyuare — te 
Coles C. and F. Galpin, Ficet rect, tationerse (Lowden, 
Clement's irn 
Cooke J. Liverpoul!l, merchant. 
e 3g Nae 
roucher J. H. Great Alice Rrect, {piri - 
chant. { Graham, Barnard’s cae eo 
Cuthbert R. Alborough, Yorkflire, miller. (Knowles 
D Rh aa G j M ; 
aulb - ang R. Grace, jun. ancheftes. coa 
K. (Apple by and Serjeant, Gray's vay reed merchants. 
we «Great Woochoufe Carr Yorkh 
Duck (Robinfou, Effex freer, +. Mi nah Se 
uckworth E£. Mancheiter fyuare, ji 
(Clarke. Richards and Metcalf. Chancery —. 


Earle J. Wiochefter, ¢ruggitt. Em 
Tenge . ee { ly» Effex court, 


Eiwell W, Birmingham, chemit Cla i 
- nie CO. Chancery lane . _— ee abe. 
mth J. and M. Bailey, Dewsbur orkthire 

\ Pither and Ludiow, Holbo : — 

Fieming T. Liverpool, linen Graper. 
tory, Bedford row 

Fletcher B. Deptford, liven craper, 
Suffolk freet. Southwark 

Frof J. Grange road, Bermo 
Great James freer, 

Garfide &, Stockport, 
Greville treet, 

Ges 3. Steyning, 
Crotched Friars 


 € md G.> 2 t 
4 Wratere, Southampton, potters 


(iiurd 


(Allen, 


(Tomlinfon and co, 


» Clothiers, 
(Adlington and Gre- 
C€oncanon, Great 


ndfey, vidtualler hi 
Redford row > (eee 


Chethire, cotton fpinne _ 
rT. 
Hatton Garden (Wiilfon, 


Suflex, wine merchant, (Lewis, 


(Gude, Gray's 


818, extracted from the London Gazette, 


Gill J. Mill Pleafaut, Devon, rupe maker.  (Alexanie, 
Carey freet, Lincoln's inn ; 
Hack T. Bear garden, Southwark, anchor {mith (Clute 
and Carter, High ftreet, Southwark . 
Hall A. Drayton, Staffordthire, dealer,  (Anfice am 
Wright, Inner Temple 
Hardwick T. Lutterwurth, Leiceter, cornfattors (Jeyty 
Chancery lane 3 
Mardwick P. Weftbury, Sumerfethhire, innholder, [Dyn 
and fun, Lincoln’s inn fields ’ 
Hart W. Newport, fchoolmatter. [Hindmarth, Crefceah 
Jewin ftreer, Cripplegate . 
Harvey W. Hovwndsditch,. eoppersmith, (Waltoo int 
Gliddon, Girdlers Hall | 3 
Hayes F- Waverton. Lapcathire, innkeeper. [ Clarke, 
Richards, and co. Chancery lane 
Renderfon J. Tunbridge place, St. Pancrasy merthith 
(Atchéfon, Great Winchetter ftreet, Broad frest 
ae R. Bolton en le aero Lancathire, hatte 
Mi!'ne and Parry. Tempe ; 
Howard RK. Stockport, Cheshire, manufacturer. (Wright 
and Cole, Temple + 
Llineworth A. Philpot Janes wine merchants (Blandfird 
Bruton freet, Berkeley fquare : 
Johnfon A. Mancietter, filk mercer. (Willis, Clarks, 
and co Wareford court 
Jofeph j. katclitle highway, flopfeller. [Povle, Adz 
court. O!d¢ Broad ftreet 
Laud E. Warwick row, Slackfriars road, baker, [Chill 
King treet, Southwark 
Lawrence W. Old freet road, vidvaller ( Vandercom 4 
Comyn, Guth iane, Cannon ftreet 
Leach He and J. Ambrofe, a a merchant 
(amberts and co, Gray’s inn fquar ' 
Liddiard T: Chifweil ftreet, plumbers (Mawity, AGe 
place, High ftreet, Southwar abet 
Lockwood j. Stephen ftreets St. Pancras, chair make! 
{ Hamiltow, Berwick rect . 
Lord §. Mancheftcr, tobacconilt. (Harvey' and Bamtth 
&t. Helen’s place, Bithopszate Areet te (Broun 
Lowe A. C. Tokenhoufe yard, merchants 
Southmolton treet by gautt’s 
Mabfon KR. High road, Knightsbridge, baker t 
Milbank ftreet q atthy 
Macavoy £. King treet, Greenwich, victuallers is 
Greenwich drapers. {Cia 
Martin T. and S, Hopkins, Sriftol, linea pe 
and co. Chancery Jane Pret, 
Miles J. High Ho'born, linen drapes (Mayhews om 
and Styan, Chancery lane Rv 
Miles J. Uxbridge, trufs maker. (Re“ale aod * 
arnard’s ino aanee? 
OsbourneO, Billiter fquare merchant. (Holt, Toe pyle? 
Padgett W. Vauxhall. grocer (Ecis, Brose oo oi 
Page G. Cranbourn ttreet, filk mercer. \f i e-ymemh 
Parith J. Eatt Teignmouth, ay jam os 
‘Collet and co. Chantéery lane 
Patterfun C. Great Sutton freet, woolles fachors 
and co, Bell court, Mincing !20 t 
Payne H. H. Stroud, Kent, brewer. (Bowm™s 


ftreet, Rufiell fyuare < . 
Peacock Jj. H, Burwell, Comb rhdgeDints cist" 
{ Pickering and Smith, Staple 19 : 
Peak J. Newcattie under Lines grocer. (wilfoos 
Bench walk : Yer (peer 
Penfold R. Lower road, Deptford, vi Gtuaners 
Temple as. (9 
Porter J. Wrington, Sumerfetthire, nuritly 
0d Sony Liacoln’s ian Gcids Powel! 
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late of Leominfter, traders 


(Dark and co. 
eee e 
ncery iao 
pratt J. Kensimgion» furgeon. 
tle ary ye. beter Steyning lane, cloth factor. 
procer . * i n 
° Hae 4 Mer joneth, farmer. (Black@ock 
: ! 
Pe a er pene ooo ie Bucklersbury, warchoufeman. 
oie . Temple 
—_ agent Ruifel Breet, Bloomsbury. { Willis, 
peed £. and T+ : d court, Throgmorton freet 
ke, and Coe Warnfor 
Clarke, ing, Lincolnthire, dealer. { Gaunt and 


, Spald : 
Bodin fon C. Spa b’s Conduit ftreet (Hell- 


tuse Lam 
{ Faulkner, Dean 


(Edwards and Son, Cas- 


i ipi broker. 
j St. Mary bill, thip infurance 
—_ paper bui'dings, Temple 
porte W Woolwich. “~~ victuallere 
weet, Canterbury fquare 

sft}, Old cnaner: fationer. ( Ruffen and Son, Crown 
. cert, Aldersgate treet. - 
. and Te Pomftet, Maidftone, millers. 


: et. Southwark 
aunt Sudith. currier. (Sandon, Slade’s place, 


Deptford 
podwelt R. B. Deal, grocer. 


( Benton, 


(Bell and Broderick, Bow 
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Smitf R. Gorton, Lancathire, w 
os Ro att "Temple mee wermnenRmyas.  (téling 
uthey G. Canterbur rocer, 
P Run 5, Southeast” ; CLisetay, 5 Faas 
tephens H. Penryn, Cornwall, merch 
co Frederick's place, Old Je p> (Crowder ane 


Still J. Bri@ol, brafs founder. i 
coln’s inn fie'ds os (Vizard and Blower, Lin- 


Stubbs 1. Haxey, Lincolnthire 
2 veery ees » innholder, (Ellis, Chane 
owlfe W. Wokingham, Berks, merchant. 
me Lamb's Conduit treet rehante —(CFaithfull, 
alter 8S. E. Madeley, Shropthire, printer, R 
Crown, Crown court. Aldersgate freet ([Rafica ane 
Wakon B. Bitmingham, merchant. (Edmands, Liae 


coln’s inn 


Watfon M. A. Fareham, Southampton, merce 
ander and Holme, New inn —_ “> SAR 
Welth J. Great Yarmouth, haberdafier, (Nelfon, Bere 


nard’s inn 


Weft J. C. Briftol, broker. (Allen, Clifford's inn 


Weft J. Abbey green, Staffordthire, corn dealer. Cook 
_ Woadbridge houfe, Clerkenwell P 
Wilcocks E. Aldersgate @reet,ironmonzer, (Tomlinfon 


_ aod co. Copthall court 
Wilks J. Finsbury fquare, merchant? 


Church yard 
scott R. Liverpool, merchant. 
rick’: place, Old Jewry 


Scholes R. Huddersfieid, corn merchant. 


(Evans, Hatton Garden 


» Vickridge, Southampton row, Ruffell 
fcitd Sand 1 peapet and Bird, Exchange buildings 


co'n’s inn fields 
sheppard W. Briftol, book feller . 


fy vare. 


Adcock J. St. Mary Axe 

Amburt 8. Market @reet 

Annet R. Fence, Northumberland 

attheld J. Guildford . 

Aut D. Walcot, Somerfethhire 

Bailie M. Broad ttreet buildings 

Rake W. Stratford upon Avon 

Barver W. S. Field, and A. Field, 
Leeds 

Beale J. Newport 

Beare J. Cheapfide : Dw 

Beageity %» and M. Neire, Parlia- 
ment ftreet 

Becher C.C Lothbury 

Bedford C. Manche'ter 

Bennett T. Deddington 


Bennett W. Lawrence Pountney hill _ 


Bernovilli E. Jeffery’s fquare 
Berts T. Je Honduras treet 
Bienkin W. Kington upon Hull 
Boardman S$. and R. Liverpool 
Bolam J. High Trewhitt, Northume 
berland 
Boltero C. and ca. Cornhill 
Boulton G. E. Worcefter 
Brame T, Loweftoft 
Bray W. Coleman ftreet 
Bray J.$. Coleman ftreet buildings 
Brewer S. K. Henrietta Areet 
Brodie H. and T, Paterfon, Liverpool 
Brown T, and J. Forrefter 
Brownbill T, Leeds 
Brychmore T, Coodington, Herts 
Burge(s F. Leicetter 
Callow J Southall 
Card S. jun, Mere, Wilts 
Carter }, jun, Liverpool 
Clarke S. Birmingham 
lif H. Saracen’s head, Snow hill 
Coates W, and G. Cafs, Bucklersbury 
Cooke ea D, Prince, Coleman ftr. 
« jun. Aylesbur e 
_ Clerkeuwell , . oa 
Coulfon W, Helitone 
Crowley J. St. James's freet 
Dias A. Tower hill 
wna” “on T. He Lloyd, Holt, 
Davis B. Brofeley 
no J. and co. Pali Malt - . 
fi, J. Spratswell, Taviftock 


~“E- Bell's buildings, Salisbury 
Beinn J Dewsbury 
Dixon 3, Portien®” — 
ST. Liverpool 
— J. Abbot Lodge, We%morland 
*y J. and T. Wiliow ftreet, 


Clemen 
Lari £. Carlifle ts lane 


Chritchurc 
Cheaphuc h, Hants 
_—. Duffieia 

$ J. Tottenham court road 
Pay he ey). St. Ohn's treet 


twee” Surge Greet, Portman 


Moxtary MAG. No. 311, 


(Crowder and co. Frede- 


(Walker, Lin- Tenple 


DIVIDENDS. 


Fardon J. New Woodftock 
Featheritonhaugh J. St. Mary at hill, 
Thames ttreet 
Fernley A- Manchefter 
Flies L. M. Bury cocrt, St. Mary Axe 
Fofter W. Leicefter 
Fotter S. Leicefter 
Franks G. Redcrofs ftreet 
Fuller J. Neat Hou/es, Hanover fquare 
Garner J. fen. Chefter 
Gay J. Glafingham, Suffolk 
Gedrych C. Briftol 
Gibbon W. Pontefract 
Govey G. Blackwall 
Griffiths $, Old Botwell court, Carey 
treet ; 
Guichend P, Langbourne chambers 
Hagedorn J. P. H. Old Broad treet 
Halhham J. and J. Oldham, Man- 
chefter 
Hall W. Leeds ss 
Hall R. and co. Sutton, Nottinghamth. 
Hamilton W. and M, Agar, Riches 
court, Lime @reet 
Harris J G, Briftol 
Hardy W. Uhetford 
Hazard W. Great Yarmouth 
Hobbes R. Stratford upon Avon 
Hodges W. Kew 
eens * G, and W. Haunch, Bank- 
ude 
Howden G. and.W. Hare, Oxford ftr. 
ber W, Brifto 
ackfon S. Birmingham 
james J, and Jj. Willis, Little Queen 
ftreet 
James R. Hampfead. 
Johnfon W, Leeds 
jones je J. Ow@, and H. Abbot, 
Bucklersbury 
ones Es Ludgate hill 
ones T. Abergavenny 
ofeph $. Gofport 
ington W. Trowbridge, Wilts 
Kirk S. Leeds 
Knott J. and co, Duke ftreet, South- 
wark 
Lacey J. Whitby 
Lanfdell J. jun. Bexhill 
Lanham. Horham —-- 
Latham ]-. Birmingham 
Lightfoot R. Carlifle 
Livefey and co. Blackbura 


Lloyd R. ents jane 
Littl woog 3. Greenwich 
Lifle D. jul. Newcaftle upon Tyne 


Mackcoull J. Worthing 

Mackenzie A. J. and H. Roper, Crofs 
ftreet, Finsbury fquare —~ 

M‘Vicar J. Liverpool 

M‘Gougan J. Pail Mall court 

Marefield W. Newport, Salop — 

Mafon R. Norfolk ftrect, Middlefex 
hofpital 

Mafon J. Cambridge 

Martin F. Throgmorton ftreet 

May W. Crifpin treet, Spitalfields 

Mendham S and F. Field, Fenchurch 


reet 

Miller J, Wiverpool 

—s » and V, Chaplin, Irenmonger 
ane 

Morgan D, Neath 

Moline 8, Billiter lane 


Copthal! court 
Willfon G. Ironmonger lane, merchant, 


| Tomlinfon and co, 
(Makinfon, 


Willatts T. Great Queen fireet. Lincoln’s inn fields. (Mays 
_ hew and Styan, Chancery lane 
Willie J. Kingfton upon Hull, brewer. 
Spur, Bithopegate freet within 


(Kearfey ard 


Moore T, Worthing 

Morvis T, Barton upon Humber, and 
R. Nicholfun, Glamford Briggs 

Morley J, Liverpool 

Naith F, Tivertun, Somerfetthire 

Newbery J. Ste Clements, Oxfyrdth. 

Northcote Hy J, Lime treet 

Page W, Wilton 

Parfons J, Harwich 

Peat J_ and W. Smith, Piccadilly 

Philip D, Fenchurch ftreet 

Phillips A, and B, Lofer, Saltes’s 

: hall court 

Pitt D, Fenchurch ftreet 

Volglafe J, Sriftol 

Pullen T, Pateley bridge, Yorkthive 

Robertfon J. and }, Stein, Lawrence 
Pountney hill 

Roberts J, Wood treet, Spitalftelds 

Robfon J, Little Britain 

Rowlands R, Worcefter 

Rowe S, Huntingdon 

Ryley W, Worcetter 

Schroder J, F, jun. Crutched Friase 

Seager S, P, Maidftone 

Seymour W, Crefcent, Minories 

Sharp T, and D, Stables, Drury lane 

Silveder H. P, Newport, Salop 

Siorde] J, M, and J, L, suf@in Friars 

Sizer G, Holborn 

Smith R, Richmond, Surrey 

Smith J, London road 

Sparkes C. L. South Becited, Suffex 

Spedding D,Carlifle — 

Spitta C, L, and F, and G, Malling, 
and H. A. Spitta, Lawr@ce 
Pountney lane 

Strickiand R. Briftol 

Sundivg C. Devonhhire fyuare 

Swaun B, Shiffnail 

Taylor S, Oxenden ftreet 

Thackeray J, and J. Manchefter 


. Thomas P. Hatfield @reet 


Thompfon G, H. Great Yarmouth 

Thuckie G, M, New f&reet, Fetter 
lane 

Tothill C, Norwich 

Turner J, Bury mill 

Van Dyck P, Dy and Co. Circus, 
Minories 

Vaughton J, Edward ftreet, Cavendith 
fquare 

Vincent W, J. Turner, J. Barrow, 
and §, Hancock, Newbury 

Walton J, E, and T, Bread areet 

Walthew M, Liverpool 

Warrington T. Portsmouth 

Watkins J, Chepttow 

Wells W, Malden, Effex 

Wefktwood C, Briftol 

Whitehead J, and co. Cateaton freet 

Whimfieid ), Gateshead 

Williams T, Coleman ftreet 

Wiliams R, Coppice row 

Wiicock E. Huddersfield 

Witett J, Ronbereiss Norfolk 

Woodward J, Aylesbury 

Woodward G aad 8, W, Hondurd 

Woodgate E, fen. Burrows buildings, 
Blackfriars road " 

Worthy BR, Exeter 


Wortley R. Brompton 
Yandail E, Earl Rreet, Blackfriars, 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


ROM the continuance of wet and unfavourable weather durin 
F last mouth, sowing the Lent corn was necessarily delayed ; oe ae Brett Part of 
was scarcely finished upon the most forward lands. Within the present ana 
greatest exertions have been made, the state of the lands having been mach imu be 
by the late drying winds. In some of the northern and backward districts, m-th 
is scarcely yet finished, and the spring seed-season will be generally late ; Jeera, 
lands it will not be so late as had been expected, and all the operations of husbandry 
seem to be carried on in a spirited and effective manner. The wheats have bee 
atly injured by too mach wet, high winds, and the changeableness of the weather. 

ut no where to that degree to preclude improvement, should a mild and genial seas 
succeed. Rye, grass, and clover, are a good plant, and coming forward 
and grass seeds plentiful and declining in price ; importations of clover seed hay 
made up for the shortness of our own crop, and badness of the sample. Hops rathe 
advancing in price. Hay and straw fodder in great plenty, yet the cattle abroad it 
most parts have not done well, and will go to spring keep in rather a low condition, 
Turnips, often in great request at this season, have so abounded, as to occasion the 
necessity of giving them away, in order to clear the lands. In some parts, they hay 
been drawn and spread upon grass land for future use. The country has been wel 
supplied with live stock, for which good prices have been obtained by the traders an 
dealers. Wool, still advancing on speculation of the short crop, from the great mor. 
tality which has taken place amongst the sheep and lambs, in consequence of the rot, 
Cows and calves dearer. Horses of all descriptions at a high price, and midling can 
horses more in request than for years past.. Prices generally satisfactory to the farger, 
and a fair prospect of improvement and plenty. ‘The desire for a commutation of the 
salt duties, universal. 

Smithfield : Beef 3s. 6d. to 4s. 8d.—Mutton 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d.—Veal 5s. to 6s, 6d 
Pork 5s. 6d. to 7s.—Lamb 6s. 6d. to 88.—Bacon 6s.—Fat-—— 

Corn Exchange: Wheat 66s. to 98s.—Barley 30s. to 54s.—Oats 16s. to 34s.—Ty 
Quartern-loaf in London, 41b. 530z. 14d.—Hay 31. 15s. to 61. 10s. per load.—Cover 
do. 41. 4s. to 71. 7s.—-Straw 21. 14s. te SI. 9s. 

Coals, in the pool, 57s. to 45s. 3d. per chaldron, of 36 bushels. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Meteorological Results of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Evaporatio, 
Rain, Wind, and Clouds, deduced from Diurnal Observations, made at Manchester; 
Tuomas Hanson, Surgeon. 

Latitude 53° 25’ North—Longitude 2° 10’ West—of London. 
Results for March, 1818. 
Mean monthly pressure, 29.35—maximum, 30.24—minimum, 28.16—range, 2.08 inches 
Mean monthly temperature, 41°,9Q—maximam, 54°—minimum, 32°—range, 22. 
Greatest variation of pressure in 24 hours, .84 of au inch, which was ou the 4th, 
Greatest variation of temperature in 24 hours, 16°, which was on the od. 
Spaces described by the curve formed from the mean daily pressure, 5.8 
number of changes, 13. 
Monthly fall of rain, 3.975 inches—rainy days, 23—foggy, 0O—snowy, 9—haily, 11. 
Wind. 4 N.E. E. S.E. S. S.W. W. N.W. Variabie. — 


z 1 + 0 16 2 1 ? 
Brisk winds, 6—boisterous ones, 1. 
Clouds. 
Cirrus, Cumulus, Stratus. Cirro-Cumulus. Cirro-Stratus. Camulo-Stratus. Nimbus 
e 8 0 12 4 8 0 
Ser cee 













POLITICAL AFFAIRS 1N APRIL; 
Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents, 


i 

; POLAND, . cipal object was to se , 
HE benefit of a constitution is about benefit of a national representation. mak 
to be granted to Poland: the fol. first wish of our heart now 1s & 
lowing is the act convoking the diet:— them enjoy the liberties | guarall 

We, by the grace of God, Alexander I, this constitution, To this he Sist 
Emperor of all the Russias, &c. &e. ; resolved, in conformity — ‘onal act, 8 
_ Make known in general and in par- 87th articles of this eer 

ticular, to all whom it may concern:— Well as with articles 90, 9!, 99s 

When we gave a constitution to our sub. tutes organizing the enyrost bes in out 
jects of the kingdom of Poland, our prin. on, to convoke the two capita 
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‘tal city of 
epi wba 15th (27th) of March, and 
— the 15th (@7th) of April. The 
f the nobility and the commons 


our capital seven days 
before the opening of the diet, to prove to 


Warsaw. The diet shall be 


ties 0 : 
shall assemble in 
the validity of their election. 
sinner of our kingdons of Poland 
shall, consequently, be present in the 

ital at thattime. 7 
Senators, and depnties,—Long _ misfor- 

have afflicted Poland; dreadtul 
reverses have desolated your country : but 
our union with a nation of brethren, a 
snion which is the guarantee of your future 
existence, had destroyed the tissne of this 
adverse fate, and a constitution wholly 
pational, beneficent laws, and a happy and 
well regulated liberty, will at length efface 
the traces of these long calamities. ‘The 
constitntion confides to the wisdom of 
your deliberations this patriotic work— 

its in your hands the power that is to 
create it. May your love of the public- 
good direct the employment of it, May 
this love animate your deliberations. 
May you banish from among you the demon 
ofdiscord, which is equally fatal to nations 
aod to sovereigns. ‘This wish tends to 
your happiness. Your sacrifices fer the 
countiy have inspired it, and. you will cer- 
tainly not fail to realize it. 

Organs of the law, constitutional guar- 
dians of the national liberties, by your 
respect for ihe constitution committed to 
your care, by your zeal for its consoli- 
dation, you will fulfil the important duties 
which this solemn appeal imposes on yon. 
Interpreters of the publie opinion, do you, 
Who are distinguished by the confidence of 
your fellow citizens, be penetrated with 
the wants of the country, animated by 
eal for its real happiness, and thus fulfil 
ils expectations, 

ALEXANDER. 

Moscow, 5th, (17) Feb, 1818. 

ST. HELENA, 

At length silence is broken from St. 
telena, and the pride of insulted dig- 
Yb condescended to reply to its 

olly oppressors. We consider the 


pamphlet, published under the title of 


Observations onLord Bathurst's Speech,” 
a Written under the sanction of Napo- 
Ps ; a they, therefore, claim the atten- 
of the world. An English minister 
ae humanity and truth, in some 
ed special pleading in the House 

“s pet but his misrepresentations 
oni’ 7 this work, with merited 
ta the 4 - 1c Observations commence 
iam . oo act of a complying 

to moni 3 vhich condenins Napoleon 
Within the tro imprisonment, on a rock 
at, “a le ee pointedly states, 
nas mh arrnale: senate, which aban- 
were he dy ual to arbitrary power, 
even the lowest of the human 


Treatment of the Emperor Napoleon. 
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species, is wanting to itself, and misun- 
derstands its sacred character.” The 
orders that he shall not take the air in 
St. Helena, without an officer, or de- 


puty gaoler ; and that he shall neither 
seud nor receive any but open letters,— 
are so grossly insulting, that they, of ne- 
cessity, have put an end to all exercise 
and correspondence, 

In reply to the insidious observation 
of Lord Bathurst, about the secret funds 
of Napolean, we find the following elo- 
quent passage at page 39 :— 

** Bat do you wish to ascertain the trea- 
sures, which are even very considerable, of 
Napoleon? They are in open daylight ; 
they are the fine basin of Antwerp, that 
of Flushing, capable of containing the 
most numerous naval squadrons, and of 
sheltering them from the ice and the sea; 
they are the hydraulic works of Dankirk, 
of Havre, and of Nice ; the gigantic basin 
of Cherbourg, the maritime works of Ve- 
nice, the fine roads from Wesel to Ham- 
burg, from Antwerp to Amsterdam, from 
Mayence to Metz, from Bourdeaux to 
Bayonne : the causeways of the Simplon, 
of Mount Cenis, of Mount Genévre, of the 
Corniche, which open the Alps in four di- 
rections : (there alone you will find more 
than eighty millions:) causeways which 
surpass in boldness, in grandeur, and im 
labour of art, all the works of the Romans! 
The roads from the Pyrennees to the Alps, 
from Parma to Spezzia, from Savona into 
Piedmont: the bridges of Jena, of Aus- 
terlitz, of the Arts, of Sevres, of Tours, 
Rouane, of Lyons, of Turin, of the Isére, 
of the Durance, of Bourdeaux, of Rouen, 
&e,. The canal which, by the Doubs, joins 
the Rhine to the. Rhone, connecting the 
seas of Holland with the Mediterranean ; 
that which joins the Scheldt to the Somme, 
connecting Amsterdam with Paris ; that 
which joins the Rance to the Vilaine ; the 
canal of Arles; that of Pavia; that of the 
Rhine ; the drainage of the marshes of Be- 
gouin, of the Cutentin, of Rochefort ; the 
rebuilding of most ef the churches demo- 
lished during the Revolution ; the building 
of many new ones ; the building of a great 
number of houses of industry, for the extir- 
pation of mendicity ; the construction of the 
Louvre, of public granaries, of the Ex- 

change, of the canal of Ourcgq, the distribu. 
tion of its waters in the city of Paris ; the 
drains and sewers, the quays,the embellish- 
ments and the monuments of that great capi- 
tal. The labours of embellishment carried 
on at Rome; the re-establishment of Lyons 
and its mauufactures ; the creation of se- 
veral hundred cotton manufactures both 
for spinning and weaving, in which se- 
veral millions of hands are employed. 
The funds vested for creating more than 
four hundred manufactories of sugar from 
beet-root, for the consumption of a part 
of France, and which, encouraged for 
four years, would have sufficed for the 
SA2 consumption 
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cousumption of the empire, affording su- 
gar at the price of that of the Indies. The 
encouragement given to the establishments 
for separating the fwcule of the woad 
plant, and for extracting from them an 
indigo as cheap and as perfect as that of 
the colonies. The number of manufactures 
of objects of art, &c. Fifty millions em- 
ployed in repairing the palaces ot the 
crown, aud embellishing them ; sixty mil- 
lions of value in furniture, placed in the 
palaces of the crown of France, of Hol- 
land, of Turiv, of Rome; sixteen’ mil- 
lions of crown diamonds, all purchased 
with the money of Napoleon; the Regent 
diamond alone existing of the ancient 
crown of France, and even that he had 
redeemed from the Jews of Berlin, to 
whom it was pledged for three millions, 
The Museum Napoleon, estimated at 
more than four hundred millions, and con: 
taining only objects legitimately acquired 
by purchase, or by the conditions of public 
treaties of. peace, and which were com- 
muted for cession of terrifory, or for con- 
tributions. Several millions vested for the 
encouragement of agriculture, that pri- 
mary interest of France; the institution 
of horse-races ; the introduction of Me- 
rinos, &e. All this forms a treasure of 
several milliards, which will exist for ages, 
aud will remain for the confounding of 
calumny !” 

At page 43, we find the following 
sentence on the English minister :— 

“* In fifteen or twenty generations, on 
reading the speech and orders of —— 
, his descendants will disown 
being of the same blood with him, who, by 
a mixture of savage hatred and ridiculous 
pusillanimity, tarnished the moral cha- 
racter of the English people, at a time 
when their triumphant flag covered the 
globe!” 

At page 45, he notices the bold as- 
sertions of Lord Castlereagh, in the fol- 
lowing terms :— . 

*“* Another minister, at a meeting in Ire- 
land, (according to the journats), stated 
that Napoleon las declared at St. Helena, 
that he had never made peace with Eng- 
land, butto deceive her, to surprise her, 
and to destroy her.—The same minister 
said in the House of Commons, in the ses- 
sto of 1846, that if the French army was 
attached to the Emperor, it was beeause 
he gave im marriage the daughters of the 
richest families in his empire to his soldiers, 
tle would tind it difficult to cite a single 
exaniple. But they have a right to say 
what they will concerning the time when 
Napoleon was placed on the first: throne 
m the world: all his couduct was public ; 
it belongs to the province of opinion and 
of history. ‘Thousunds of libels h 
peared, and do appear daly ; they are of 
ment plied ocr tet 

i itries in the universe, 
raise their voice to confound them; and 
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fifty thousand English, who are sg \ 
versing the continent, will » 
opinion and truth to the ~~ 
three kingdoms, who will blush at the 
been so grossly deceived!” havug 
: In the peroration, we find the folloy. 

ing —_ Snecrentnietes 
thas been proved, that ; 
the 11th of April, is an act Ps me 
tion, like those of Sylla; that it lays hands 
on a prince, the illustrions guest of Pyp. 
land, in order to give him up to the disere. 
tion of the government, without affording 
him any legislative guarantee ; that ther 
can be no prisoners of war in tine of 
peace ; that the government has violate) 
the bill, even in delegating the right of 
making restrictions to one of its ministers; 
aright with which it alone’ is invested; 
that that minister has violated it, by del. 
gating to an individual officer, a power 
which the bill granted only to the gover. 
ment ; that the choice of the frightfal rock 
of St. Helena, that of Longwood alo; 
the privation of all that is necessary tolife, 
moral, as well as physical; the restric 
tions of Lord Bathurst; the character of 
the man appointed to guard St. Helem; 
the restrictions whieh he has made and te- 
made ; his conduct, at once insidious, ig. 
noble, and violent ; that all, in short, s 
co-ordained to make him perish in the tor. 
ments of an agony, sufficiently long to 
cause his death to appear natural, 
“The Romans pursued Hannibal tothe 
farther end of Bithynia ; Flaminios ob- 
tained from King Pruasias the death of that 
great man, But even at Rome, Flamius 
was acensed of having acted thus for the 
satisfaction of his private hatred. In 
vain did he allege that Hannibal, stil io 
the vigour of his age, might be dangerous; 
that his destruction was useful. A thou 
sand voices answered, that what is ujust 
and ungencrous, gan never be advantage 
ots to a great nation; that such pleas 
would justify assassination, poison, us 
every crime! Succeeding generations res 
proached this cowardice in their ancestors 
they would willingly have effaced suc 
stain from their history. Since the reve 
val of letters among modern nations, no 
a generation has arisen, which las not cor 
curred in the imprecations which evr 
bal, when about to swallow the vegan 
pronounced agaiast Rome, who, cht o. 
when her fleets and iegious covel th 
rope, Asia, and Africa, wreaked her ag 
ou a single unarmed mad, es oe 
dreaded, or pretended to dread. ~ Ja 
Romanus never violated hospitality. |») ; 
found refuge in the house of — 
Fiaminius, before he proscrib Hanat be 
did not receive him.on board his ship ion 
did not declare fo him that be ay did 
to bid him welcome ; the Roman sles 
not carry him to the port of Ostia, pay 
him all the honours due to his ° 
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the Roman laws, 


Hannibal chose to trust 
h the kings of Asia. When “vn 
iped, he was not reposing under 
a scam standards ; he was under the 
pores of kings, hostile to the Roman 


himself wit 


“The Emperor has not eaten bread 
for several months, on account of the bad 
quality of the flour. Whatever is sent to 
this place is the refuse of the magazines of 
ray the Emperor quitted the Belle- 
rophon, on the 8th of August, the officers 
aud ship's company were In consterna- 
tion: they felt implicated in the shame 
and the injustice of such a procedure, 
Napoleon traversed the deck to descend 
into the sloop, with calmness, and with a 
smile upon his lips, having at his side Ad- 
miral Keith, He stopt before Captain 
Maitland; charged him to testify his sa- 
tisfaction to the officers and crew of the 
Bellerophon ; and, seeing him extremely 
grieved, said to him, by way of consola- 
tion, “ Posterity cannot, in any way, accuse 
wou for what is taking place: you have been 
deeered, as well as myself” 

Ina Letter to the faithfal Count Las- 
eases, dated Dee. 11th, 1816, Napoleon 
o)serves, as follows :-— 

“Tn countries the least civilized, exiles, 
prisoners, and even criminals, are under 
the protection of the laws, and of the ma- 
gistrates. ‘The persons appointed to guard 
them, have chiefs, either in the adminis- 
trative, or judicial order, who superin 
tend them. Upon this rock, the man who 
makes the most absurd regulations, exe- 
utes them with violence ; transgresses all 
aws; and there is no one to restrain the 
excesses of his temper.” 

“ Your papers, among which it was 
known that there were some belonging 
‘ome, have been seized without any for- 
wality, near my apartment, with a marked 
and ferocions exultation. I was apprized 
of this a few moments afterwards : I look- 
coe the window, and saw that they 
a ale ~ away. A numerous statt 
rnd " ing round- the house ; E-ould 

“Y f saw so many South Sea islanders 


faneing round the prisoners whom they 


‘ere going to devour,” 
n.. you should one day see my wife and 
 “onyembrace them. For two years, I 
ane — from them, directly or iv- 
i thie Ph oa has been for six months 
th ais the dn erman botanist, who saw 
niiehe er anh of Schoenbriinn, some 
rams have ve er departure ; the barba; 
SWing me foe qe ly prevented him from 
“My ad y News trom them.” 
ten Selden. 7 the power of the hatred 
can elut their. 38 1ey forget nothing which 
ne By inches i ay Phey are killing 
ry elias —s | dut the insalubrity of this 
tet sepia nate, the want of every thing 
“tains life, will, I feel, put a speedy 
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end to this existence, the last moments of 
which will be an opprobrium on the English 
character; and Europe will one day sig- 
nalize with horror that crafty and wicked 
man, whom true Englishmen will disowa 
as a Briton.” 

Restrictions made by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and communicated to ood, om 
the 9th of October, 1816. 

I. Longwood, with the road along 
the ridge, by Hutsgate, to the sig. 
nal-gun near the alarm-house, will 
be established as the limits. 

Observations.—The predecessor of Sir 
Hudson Lowe had extended the line of the 
limits over the summits of the hills ; but 
having perceived, a fortnight afterwards, 
that by altering the sentry posts a little, 
he should comprise within the precincts, 
the house and garden of the secretary, Gee 
neval Bruck, he hastened to make that 
improvement. 

Abont eighty toises from the road, is the 
garden of Corbett, where there are eight 
or ten oaks, which afford some shade ; 
there is a fountain,~ and some cool air, 
The new restriction, by allowing only the 
road, las substituted a mere line for this 
surface, and has excluded from the pre- 
cinct, the secretary’s house and Corbett’s 
garden. 

II. Sentries will designate the ex- 
ternal boundary, as well as that be- 
yond which no person can approach 
Longwood House and garden, with- 


out the governor’s permission. 
Observations.— By the first regulations 
which formed our establishment in this 
‘country, and which the English govern- 
ment approved, persons arrived at Long- 
wood in the following manner: the gover- 
nor, the admiral, the colonel commanding 
the regiment and the camp, the two mem- 
bers of the company's council, and the se- 
cretary-general, who constitute the three 
principal houses of the country, might 
pass the guard without any passport or au- 
thority whatever, Thé inirabitants must 
have a pass from the govemor; the naval 
--mer from the admiral; the officers from 
their colonel; and lastly, the inhabitants, 
the naval men, and the officers, might all 
appreach with a pass from Count Bertrand, 
when they were sent for by the emperor. 
This arrangement, which subsisted for 
eight months, was attended with no incon- 
venience. By the present regulations, 
which have been in force since the month 
of Aagust, bat were only communicated 
by this article, we are kept seciuded, 
without any intercourse wit the imhabit- 
ants. ‘They, and the military, and naval 
officers, ave alike repugnant at the idea of 
having to go to the governor to ask per- 
mission to repair to Longwood ; and be 
obliged to undergo an examination, as to 
what they are going to do there. Saangets, 
whether offi¢ets, or functionaries -—* 
iom 
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from Endia, and landing here, if desirous 
ta see the Emperor, used to present them- 
selves to Count Bertrand, who notified to 
them the day and hour. During theirstay 
on the island, they were assimilated with 
the domesticated citizens ; and, with a pass 
from Count Bertrand, conld, whenever 
they chose, pay a visit to Longwood. 
This was the usage for eight months, and 
produced no inconvenience, If any 
strangers arrived, who were obnoxious to 
the governor’s suspicion, he could, im the 
first instance, forbid their landing, or pro- 
hibit their passing the first posts. In short, 
the governor possessed daily, by the state- 
ment of the corps on guard, a report of the 
names of the persons who had come to 
Longwood. But alterwards, when all this 
was changed, m the month of August, the 
governor attempted to impose on us the 
obligation of receiving those strangers 
whom he favoured, and on the day too 
which should suit him. This was the 
height of outrage: the Emperor was con- 
stvained to declare that he would see no 


one; and thus he put an end to all these 
msults, 


if. The road to the left of Huts- 
gate, and returning by Wood-ridge 
to Longwood, never having been fre- 
quented by General Bonaparte, since 
the governor's arrival, the posts which 
observed it, will, for the most part, 
be withdrawn. Should he, however, 
wish at any time te ride in that diree- 
tion, by giving the orderly officer 
timely notice of it, he will meet with 
nO Hnpediment. 


Observutions.—By the first observation 
ithas been proved, that the precinct on 
this side had been reduced. Here it is 
mrich more reduced. It is a strange kind 
of reasoning on which to assume this au- 
thority, that the valley has not been fre- 
quented for six months. But, indeed, for 
many months, Napoleon, constantly tor- 
mented by the vexations of the command- 
ant, has not gone out: besides, one part 
of the vulley is not passable in the rainy 
season. It does not begin to be so, until 
the month of Jannary. In the other part 
of the valley, a camp had been formed. 
Yet Lord Bathurst says, in his ‘speech, 
“that range was not reduced, till it had 
been fonnd that he bad abused the conti- 
deuce reposed in him, by tampering with 
the inhabitants.” Here then he is in con- 
trudiction with Sir Hudson Lowe. The 
reservation of allowing a ride in this valley 
on timely notice, is evidently illusory. 
The details of the execution of the regula 
tions, render that impossible. That pro- 
mise neither could be, nor has been kept. 
In the loss of this precinct, lias been fost 
the possibility of going to Miss Mason’s 
garden, where there are sor 


( ue large trees 
which afford shade. < 


So thut there is no 
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longer a single point, within ther... 
which the French can take titi 


uber spare hs - little shade, oragn’” 
n the rest of the preci ' 
been placed. Ry cone eh 
ings of orders, or otherwise, a 
liable to be stopt; and this has r 
several times to the French officers. 

IV. If he be desirous to extend his 
ride in any other direction, an ofjce 
of the governor's personal staff yj} 
always (on being informed in suffi. 
ent time,) be prepared to attend hin: 
and, should time not admit, the oy. 
derly officer at Longwood. 

The officer who attends him, wil 
be instructed not to approach to 
wards him, unless so requested; nor 
to interfere, in any respect, with hin 
during his ride, except so faras duty 
may require, on observing any de 
parture from the established rules, 
when he will ride up, and respec. 
fully inform him of it. . 

Observations.—This is useless; the En- 
peror will not go out, so long as there ex- 
ists a wish to subject him to a direct and 
public inspection. Besides, the officers 
of the commandant’s staff, have orders to 
make a report of all that the French might 
say in conversing with them. This there- 
fore affords room and oceasion for ce 
lumay. Several officers have refused to 
act such a shameful part; and have de 
clared that they were not spies, to repeat 


conversations held with them in confidence 
while taking a walk. 


V. The regulations already in 
furce, for preventing communicalian 
with any persons without the gover- 


‘nor’s permission, will be required to 


be strictly adhered to: it is request 
ed, therefore, General Bonaparte 
will abstain from entering any houses, 
or engaging in conversation with the 
persons he may meet, (exeept so fat 
as the ordinary salutations of polite: 
ness, with which every one will 

instructed to treat him, may app 
to require,) unless in the presence ° 


a British ofhcer. 

Observations, — Hitherto, this extreme 
point of outrage had been forborne. 
Emperor does not acknowledge, either 
the English government, or in its @ hie: 
the right of imposing any thing ape’ bt 
they have no right over him, but apy 
of force. But what is the object 
article? To insult the character of t To 
tained persons, and to vilify them se 
afford pretexts for quarrels with - 
tries! Thus the precinct is mora yet 
stroyed, since no person is to be ore, 
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44 and no honse is to be entered. This 


«o extraordinary, as fo compel a belief, 


-h some individuals are really in- 
4 eh Sir Hudson Lowe is sometimes 


uehed with mania. : 
| VJ. Persons, who, with General 
Bonaparte’s acquiescence, may at 
any time receive passes from the go- 
sernor to visit him, cannot use such 
sto communicate with the other 
rsons of his family, unless it be so 
ifically expressed in them. 
Observations.—This is equally useless : 
po person has been received, since the 
nt commandant overthrew all that 
bad been established by his predecessor. 
It thence results, that if Napoleon were to 
receive a stranger, as none of his officers 


could present him, and none of his domes- 
tics could be in waiting, he must himself 


open the doors. 
VII, At sunset, the garden en- 


dosare round Longwood House will 
be regarded as the limifs, Sentries 
will be placed round it at that hour ; 
but will be posted in such a manner, 
as not to incommode General Bona- 
parte with their personal observation 
of him, should he continue his walks 
in the garden after that time. ‘They 
will be drawn round the house, as 
heretofore, during the night, and the 
limits will remain closed, until the 
eeutries are withdrawn entirely from 


the house and garden in the morning, 
Observutions.—During the great heats, 
the only hour for walking is at sunset. In 
order not to be liable to meet with sen- 
tres, it will be necessary to return within 
doors by day-light ; meantime it will have 
been impossible to go out while the sun is 
up, as the place is destitute of shade, 
Water, verdure, and coolness. There is 
G0 gomg outin the evening, according to 
this new regulation, The emperor cannot 
take ay exercise on horseback. He is in 
‘sail iil-constructed habitation, very in- 
sufficient, and extremely unhealthy: there 
i a want of water. No occasion is 
5 ‘lip of shewing him a want of attention. 
® constitution, though robust, is ex- 
tremely weakened, 
act All letters for Longwood, 
y be put up by the governor under 
sealed envelope, and the packet 
a lo the orderly officer, to be deli- 
= sealed, to any officer in at- 
rr upon General Bonaparte, 
me will thus be assured the con- 
. ee have been made known to 
&r person than the governor. 


4 the same manner, all letters 
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frore persons at Longwood, must br 
delivered to the orderly officer, put 
up under an outer envelope, sealed, 
to the address of the governor, which 
will insure that no other person than 
himself will be acquainted with their 
contents, 

Observations.—This does not regard the 
Emperor, who neither writes, nor receives 
letters. Wherefore only one explanation 
need be asked—Will any delinquency be 
imputed to the officers, for what they may 
thus write in confidential letters to ther 
relatives? Or, when those who read these 
letters, shall have satisfied themselves that 
they contain nothing hostile to the safety 
of the state, and of its policy, will they 
forget them? so that these letters may ne- 
ver be the subject of conversations, or of 
grievances! If the reverse be the case, all 
correspondence must be considered as 
prohibited. The seizure committed on the 
person of Count Lascases, sufficiently jus- 
tifies these observations. 


IX. No letters are to be received 
or sent, nor written communication 
of any kind pass or be made known, 
except in the above manner: nor can 
any correspondence be permitted 


-within the island, except such com- 


munications as may be indispeusable 
to make to the purveyor; the notes 
containing which must be delivered 
open, to the orderly officer, who will 
be charged to forward them. 

The above alterations will take 
place from the LOth instant. 

St, Helena, 9th Oct. 1816. 

(Signed) H. Lows. 


Observations.—The object of this, as 
proved by the inquisitions exercised 
throughout the island, is that the news- 
papers shall not inform the world of the 
criminal conduct pursued. They do them- 
selves much harm to attain tins end. ‘The 
simpler course would have been so to cone 


- duet themselves as to have nothing to coa- 


ceal. They went much farther, in a letter 
dated the ist July, 1816, addressed to 
Couvt Bertrand ; they forbade even ver- 
bal communications with the mbabitants, 
This is a delirium of passion and hatred, 
or rather a manifest proof of madness. 
This regulation is a slight instance of all 
the vexations, that daily form the occupa- 
tion of the present commandant. Let 
Lord Bathurst now say, that Sir Hudsou 
Lowe has made no restrictions; that the 
correspondence of ministry has been wholly 
to the advantage of the persons detaiued ; 
that the sole object, has been the secarity 
of the detention. 

A prey to such absurd and igaoble treat- 


ment, the Ewperor, for many months, ne 
n0 
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not gone ont Professional men foresee 
that he will sink; it is a mode of assas- 
sinating him, as certain, and more barba- 
rous, than fire or poison. 


Marshal Bertrand condescended, it 
appears, to write the following Letter 
to the local gaoler :— 


* Longwood, 50th, Sept. 1817+ 

* GoverRnor,—I have made known to 
the Emperor, that you did me the honour 
to come to me the day before yesterday, 
(Sunday,) that you told me some anxieties 
had been excited in you, respecting his ill 
health, and as this was attributed to want 
of exercise, why did he not ride out on 
horseback ? 

“ ET replied to you, what had been said 
in various circumstances, and I have the 
honour to repeat to you pow, that the ex- 
istence of the Emperor, particularly for 
the last six weeks, is extremely painful, 
that the swelling of his legs increases every 
day, that the symptoms of scurvy, which 
had been remarked in his gums, are al- 
ready such as to occasion him almost con- 
stantly acute pains; that the medical men 
attribute this to want of exercise, that even 
since the month of May, 1816, that is to 
say, for 17 or 18 months, the Emperor has 
uot been on horseback, has scarcely ever 
been out of his apartment, except some- 
times, and very rarely, when he came 
about 40 toises, to visit my wife; that you 
know perfectly well, what has prevented, 
and does prevent the Emperor from going 
ont; namely, the restrictions of the 9th 
October, 1816, whkich began to be put in 
execution six weeks after your arrival ; 
that those restrictions contain among. 
others, a prohibition from speaking or lis- 
tening to any person we may meet, and 
from going into any house ; this makes him. 
think that your intention was to compro- 
mise him with the sentries, and to outrage 
his character. 

“You have observed to me, that you 
have suppressed that part of the restric- 
tions, and such is the case. Admiral Mal- 
colm on his return from the Cape, made 
some observations to you on the subject, 
and you decided on suspending them, 
Which you did by your letter of the 26th 
December, 1816, three months afterwards. 
But you have several times insinuated, and 
you believe yourself authorized to re-esta- 
blish them at any moment, as well as others 
equally unreasonable. The restrictions of 
the 9th October, 1816, contain other ar- 
ticles of the same extravagant nature 
which are not suspended. Fresh restric. 
tions which you made on the 14th March, 
1817, prescribe that we are not to quit the 
extent of a ruad twelve feet wide. It 
would thence result, that if the Emperor 
were to quit that road, or enter any house, 
ile sentries might fire upon him. The 
twigs 4 hot to recognize such igno- 
rs Pate ment. ) Several Englishmen of 

vn, at present in the island, on that 
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passage being read to them, 
quainted with the restrictions of ag 


October, 1816, and of the 
1817, reproached the Emperor pe 
ficing his health by not going out. Wi 
svon as they were made karen we 
they changed their Opinion, and rea 
that no man of honour conid act diffe 

ly ; and that, without Pretending to 
pare themselves with him, they weal 
such a case have done as he did, . 

“I added, that if you wished to consi 
the officers who are in this colony, there js 
not one among therm who does not 
the restrictions of the 9th October, 131; 
and those of the 14th Mareh, 1817, a5 un 
just, useless, and oppressive, and that 
in the Emperor’s place, would do ashe di 
holding such a conditional leave to 80 out, 
as an absolute prohibition. 

I had also the honour to tell you, that, 
according to the terms of the bill in py. 
liament, of the 11th April, 1816, you liave 
not a right to make restrictions ; that the 
bill grants that right ouly to the gover. 
ment, which cannot delegate it even to 
one of its ministers, aud still less to an in 
dividual officer ; that Lord Bathurst, in his 
speech, in the month of March, in the 
House of Peers, declared that you had 
made no new restriction ; that all his cor. 
respondence had been in favour of the de- 
tained persons,— aud that you had the 
same instructions as your predecessor: 
that your predecessor had adapted the re 
strictions of government to local circum- 
stances, in a manner, if not convenient, 
at least tolerable ; that things remained in 
this state for nine months,—daring whici 
time the Emperor used to go out, received 
even some English officers at his table, and 
sometimes had in his society the offices 
and inhabitants of the island ; that tls or- 
der of things was not changed by an act 
your government ; that during those nie 
months, no inconyenience took place, and 
that nothing can have authorized you 
substitute for an order of things so reaso™ 
able, that which you have establishes; 
that the Emperor would go out, ride ou 
horseback, and resume the same way t. 
life, if you would restore things to! 
state they were in at the time of hart 
rival; that in defect of this, you would | 
responsible for the results of the nel 
tions of the 9th of October, 1816, and 7 
14th March, 1817, which you have a 
right to make; and which, to the rd 4 
ror, are eqnivalent to an absolute pr 
tion to quit his apartment. 

You ‘old reg Sir, that the ear a 
room was too small; that Longw ved it 
was altogether bad, as you a — 
to be to your government; tha 
peror having bad a.tent erected last ni 
because there was no alley where he ¢ aap 
walk in the shade, you propos the 
blish a soldier’s wooden barrack near © 
house, where the Emperor might 


walks: I undertook to make "i 
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him your P . 
: kery 
Bae to the conduct pursued for 


If the house where he is 
why has he been jeft 
for these two Years? And why do 


asition. He cousidered this 
oe (those were his words,) 


and analogous TO t 
inconvenient, 


‘ve him one of those in the island, 
abet ‘i the midst of gardens, trees, 
° and water? Why leave him upon 
fis uncultivated point, exposed to the 
winds, and having nothing that can contri- 
bute to the preservation of life? - 

Let me be allowed, Sir, to point ont to 
sour observation, that, if you do not sup- 
“voce the restricttons of the 9th of October 
#816, and ofthe 14th March 1817, and if 
you do not re-establish things as they were 
‘athe time of the admiral, the Emperor 
cannot go ont. He considers, and will 
consider, that determination as a willing- 
yess, on your part, to occasion his death. 
He is entirely at your disposal. You make 
him die of sickness; you can make him 
die of hunger ; it would be a benefit if you 
would make him die by a musketshot. 

If you assemble the military and naval 
oficers ot this place, and the principal 
officers of health, there is not one of them 
but will tell you that your restrictions are 
disgraceful, and that a man of, honour 
should sooner die than acknowlettge them ; 
that they are of no avail to the security of 
the detention; that they are illegal. ‘The 
text of the bill, and the ery of your 
minister cannot leave any kind of doubt 
on this point. ‘The medical officers will 
tell yon that there is no more time to be 
lost; that in three or four weeks, perhaps, 
it will be too late; and although this great 
prince be abandoned by fortune, and there 
an open field for calumnies and libels in 
Europe, yetacry of indignation will be 
raised among all people; for there are 
here several linndreds of persons, French, 
English, and foreigwers, who will bear wit- 
ness to all that has been done to put-an 
end to the life of this great man. 

I have, Sir, always spoken to you to 

h wer 
this effect, more or less forcibly. ~ 1 shall 
speak to you of it no more, for denials, 
wubtilties, and arguments, are useless, 


The question lies in two words: Do you 


ordo you not wish to kill the Emperor? 
f you persist in your conduct, you will 
yourself have answered in the affirmative ; 
and unhappily, the object will probably 

‘attained after some months of agony. 
Permit me, in concluding, to answer, 
ou the part of the officers who are with 
on and also on my own; to your 
n Sof the 29th and 26th July last. — Sir, 
;_! misunderstand our character: menaces 
od no power upon as. For twenty 
ard have braved every danger in his 
- By remaining voluntary -at St. 


“. co in the horrible situation in which 
re, and exposed to the strangest pro- 
sacrifice to him more than 


ceedings, we 
Moxrary Mac. No. 3il. 
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onr lives, and those of our families. In. 
sensible to your menaces and your insinna- 
tions, we shall continae to fulfil our daty ; 
and if there were any subjects of com. 
plaint against us before your government, 
we do not<doubt that the Prince Regent 
Lord Liverpool, avd so many estimable 
men who form it, would know very well 
how to appreciate them. ‘They know the 
respect dune to the holy miristration which 
we fulfil; and, even had we to apprehend 
persecution, we should adhere fo our 
maxim, “ Do your duty, come what may.” 

These details onght to sink deep into 
the minds of Englishmen, and to itiflas 
ence their public conduct as well as 
their private feelings. Our observations 
on such abuses would be at once super- 
fluous and impertinent. 

FRANCE. 

The freedom of the press, guaranteed 
by the French Constitution, continues to 
suffer every species of outrage. M. Des 
NOYER and La ComrTe, editors of a pa- 
triotic journal, have been lately arrested; 
and the Chronique de Paris, by M. Civ 
TEAUNEUF, -has, been prohibited to he 
circulated, apd is therefore discontinued, 
The rulers of nations forget, that the 
more gunpowder iscompressed, the more 
violent and destructive is its explosion. 

The papers are filled with paltry de 
tails about the affairs of France; but, 
while that country is garrisoned by the 
satellites of the royal confederates, none 
of its internal concerns can excite more 
general interest than those of Moroced 
or Tarkey. ' 

FAST INDIES. . 

A supplement to the London Gazette 
of Tuesday, the 14th, contained copies 
and extracts of despatehes transmitted 
by-the governer in council at Bombay, 
to the India-house. 

The first is from’ Mr. Elphinstone, 
British resident at Poonah, stating the 
great warlike preparations of the Peish- 
wa, and his avewed inteutions to declare 
war against England, when a convenient 
moment should arrive. bia 

The second despatch is of the 6th of 
November, from Col. Burr, commanding 
the above brigade of the Company's 
troops, narrating the events which pre- 
ceded ‘an encounter with the enemy's 
force on the 5th of the same month, and 
detailing the circumstances of the action 
that day, which at one time was rather 
critical,—the Mahratta horse having 
turned both our flanks; and the batta- 
lion of British infantry, which covered 
the left of our line, having been attacked 
by the cavalry, while in a state of some 
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No. 3 is an extract of a despatch from 
Mr. Elphinstone, dated at the Camp of 
Kirkee, November 11; whence it appears 
that Col. Burr’s force had remained sta- 
tionary from the day on which the cn- 
gagement had taken place. “ 

_ The fourth despatch is a report from 
General Smith, dated Nov. 20, camp 
before Poonah. On tbe 8th he arrived 
at Ahmednuggur, a city and fortress 
within eighty-three miles of Poonah,— 
of which the general took immediate 
possession, ‘The advance of the British 
corps to Poonah was much retarded by 
the want of cavalry, and extremely 
harrassed by that of the Mahrattas. On 
the 14th, the enemy having occupied 
the ground of the former British canton- 
ments at Poonah, preparations were 
made to cross the river Mootamoola, 
und attack him the same night. The 

Peishwa’s troops confined their opposi- 
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tion to a single corps we ‘ 
army, and drew off precplngy 
they found their resistance vain, ™ 
of the Mahratta camp was left standing 
all their guns, however, hut one, wer, 
carried off. The loss of the Britnhee 
fifteen killed, and seventy-six Wenn 
The Peishwa fled, after the 

the river ; and bis capital 
without farther bloodshed, ee pay 
on the evening of the 17ib,—when 2 
British flag was hoisted on the walls 
the palace. 

A despatch from the governor jy 
council of Bombay, bearing date th 
9th of December, announces the capture 
of the fortress of Severndroog, on tle 
Concan coast, within eighty miles ¢ 
Bombay, which was surrendered to 4 
Eritish detachment without costing 4 
single man. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 


A PRIL 1.—Inteiligence arrived, that 
the theatre of the Odeon at Paris 
was destroyed by fire. 

—— An article from the Havannah 
contains an official account of the execu- 
tion of General Mina. 

3.—Eight prisoners were brought up to 
the bar at the Old Bailey, and arraigned 
under one indictment, charging them with 
having committed various forgeries npon 
the Bank of England. They all pleaded 
guilty to the minor offence ; and were 
sefitenced to fourteen years’ transport- 
ation. 

6.—Intelligence arrived that the first 
engagement between the Peislhwa, in the 
East Indies, and the British troops, took 
place in November last, 

7.—This day, the Princess Elizabeth 
daughter of his present Majesty, George 
the Third, was married to Philip Augustus 
Frederick, hereditary Prince of Hesse. 
Homberg. 

8.—Lient. David Davies fire is 
at Lord Palmerston, in the aoc ee 
the War-office, Whitehall; but his lord- 
ship was not materially hurt. Lieat. LD 
has _ since committed, 

?.—Intelligence was received 
the 20th of February, a strong i dry oe 
earthquake shook all the regions in the 
: wer - Etna, even to the extremity of 

10.— This day the sessions ended at the 
| Old Bailey,— when sentence of death was 
pa-sed on twenty-eight persons . five wore 
Ordered to be transported for hic; eleven 
fut tourtecn years; siaty for seven years; 
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and ninety-two to various other punish 
ments, 7) 3a : 

13.—An account received of the death 
of the Dey of Algiers. His successor bs 
assumed the name of Ibrahim Pacha. 

15.—Intelligence arrived of the Empe 
ror of Russia having opened the Dietof 
Poland on the 27th ult. 

20.~—A numerons meeting of the eet: 
tors of the borough of Southwark too 
place this day at the Three Tuns Taven, 
tor the purpose of proposing resolution 
in support of the retur of Sir Rober 
Wilson to Parliament. 

Same day.—Abraham Thornton, who 
had been some months in confinement, 02 
a charge of having murdered Mary As 
ford,—for which he was tried and acqu: 
ted at the Warwick Assizes last year 
was discharged ; the judges having decided 
that wager of battle must be bad betwees 
the said ‘Tlrornton and the brother of Mary 
Ashford,—who declined the chall 

Same day.—The attorney-general gar’ 
notice in the House of Commons, that he 
should shortly move for leave to bring » 
a bill respecting trial by battle, m cas 
of appeal of murder. 

of John Ward and Harriet Skeltos, 
convicted of ottering forged Bauk of Vr} 
land notes, were exeouted at the 9: 
Bailey. 
















At the late assizes at Kingston, thirty: 
nine persons were eapitally convict 
received -entence of death. Maid: 
number as was lately convicted at 
stone. 

Charles Hussey has been ome 
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gson for the supposed. murder of = 
pird and his housekeeper, at Greenwich. 

Mr, James Williams, printer, of Port- 

who had beeu sentenced to a year’s 
sa, ‘opment, and to pay a fine of 1001, 
for publishing parodies on the Litany, &«. 
was released on the 17th inst. by an order 

m the secretary of state. 

The Duke of Sussex presided on the 
ead of April at the dinner of the Hamane 
Society for the recovery of drowned per- 
sous ; he distributed the rewards, one of 
which was to young Lord De Rous, a boy 
of only thirteen years of age, who had 
allaufly saved a son of Lord Shaftesbury 
rom drowning. 
py ere was held at the C ty of London 
Wavern on the 25d of April, Alderman 
Wood in the chair, at which it was resolved 
to petition for an equalization of the duty 
on coal coastwise. “Khe duty is 9s, 4d, 
in the port of London, and 6d. per chal- 
dronat Newcastle, London paid 639,000I, 
ia duties on coals during last yeare= 
Bristol, 1551. 

Kelly and Spicer, the two boys sen- 
‘enced to death for uttering forged bank- 
notes, but whose execution was respited, 
in consequence of Finney being suspected 
of enticing them to commit the acts, are 
to be transported to New South Wales, 

Ow the morning of the 14th instant a 
fire broke out at Mr. Clarke’s, oil and 
eolourman, in - Skinner-street,. Sonrers- 
Town, The family escaped, 

On the evening of the same day, an 
alarming fire broke out at the house of 
Mr. Higgs, hat mapufacturer, in Webber. 
row, Blacktfriars’-road,. in which two 
children were burned to death. 

By accounts published by the Chamber- 


lain’s office, it appears that, in 1817, New- 


gate cost the city 10,4701; the Honse of 
Lortection, Giltspur-street, 3,8091; the 
Debtor’s Prison, 5,1551; and the Sessions 
House, 9601.—total 20,4981. Owing to the 
crease of prisoners and salaries, these 
charges have trebled within a few years. 
At the Surrey assizes, a most extraor- 
nary suit was determined between the 
an Prince Leopold and an-English 
‘ountry gentleman of the- name-of Sykes, 
lhis. prince, who enjoys a public settle- 
ment of 50,0001. per annum, had broaght 
“action against Mr. Svkes for a trespass 
2 shooting 9 grounds rented by him, not 
ithin Mr. Syke’s ad joming manor. The 
—— Was proved, but the jury, under 
* direction of the judge, gave but one 
shilling dan.ages, 
on ee of the General Peniten- 
oan tibank, for the reception of con- 
» Feport that thee are at present in 
ie 108 male aud 1 18 female 
me hat the portion of the prison 
. “ae was originally intended 
ated m 200 prisoners, and was. repre- 
*! w the former report of the come 
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mittee to be calculated to accommodate 
that namber. In consequence, howevey, 
of an alteration which was made | 
spring in the manner of lodging 
prisoners, the present buildings will ba 
found capable of receiving nearly 500, 
instead of 200.—That the officers behave 
with mildness, to the prisoners in confor. 
mity to the directions given by the com: 
unttee ; and no instance has occurred of 
any complaint made by a prisoner of harshe 
hess or ill usage. The conduct and de 
meanour of the female prisoners are high} 
decorous ; the male prisoners, many oF 
whem are boys recently received from 
Newgate, and for the present without 
employment, are less orderty ; Gut even ia 
these mach improvement has taken place 
since their arrival.—That, in the course of 
the year, one of the female convicts has 
been baptised, and seventeen males and 
forty six females have been confirmed 
the Right Rev. the Lorg Bishop of Lon- 
don, at a confirmation held by his Jordship 
in the chapel ; and sixty-three females and 
ten males have received the holy sacra- 
ment.—The convicts who were first sent 
to the Penitentiary, have most of thea 
conducted themselves in an exemplary 
mauner.—The female prisoners have full 
employment’, chiefly ia needle-work. ‘Pheir 
earnings durimg the last year will be stated 
separately from those of the males, at the 
end of this report; but, of the. male 
prisoners, many are yet unemployed, and 
the whole earnings in that part of the 
prison are not very considerable.—The 
committee have reason also to believe, 
that there will be no difficulty in finding 
employment for many of the male prisoners 
in shoe-making, as sovn as they shail be 
snificiently instructed to be able to make 
articles that are saleabie; under this 
impression, a person has been lately hired, 
in addition to the ordimary turokeys of the 
prison, for the purpose of teaching this 
business.—There are besides many male 
prisoners who work at different trades, 
some of which may be fuund advap- 
tageons, and may be tanght by them to 
other prisoners, such as carpet-making, 
turning, fringe-making, the manufaetare 
of glass-beads, &e.—The committee see 
no reason to doubt, that, when the system 
of manufacture withiv the Penitentiary 
shall’ be fairly brought into operation, 
most of the male prisoners will eara a 
snfficient sum to defray the cost of their 
food and clothing. —The present charges 
of superintendence are of couse yery high, 
owing to the necessity of having a com- 
plete establishment of superior officers, 
while the prisoners uoder their care bear 
only a small proportion to the number 
which the prison will contam when it is 
finished.— No complete new building has 
been added to the ghey ay Be eee 
course of the last year, but the foundation, 
course 3B =~ 
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aad a part of the brick-work for the por- 
tion of the prison which is eventually to 
be occupied by females, are executed ; 
and the committee understand from the 
yupervisors, that itis intended to raise and 
cover in the whole of that building (calcu- 
lated to contain 400 female prisoners) 
before next winter. 
MARRIED. 

At Hampstead Church, William Baxter, 
esq. of Clapton, to Mrs. Bellringer, widow 
of John B. esq. late of the Island of Ma- 
deira and Stoke Newington. 

At Windsor, Thomas Waller, esq. of 
Perry-equrt, near Faversham, to Miss 
Smith, of Windsor. 


W. Hoys, esq. to Miss Garford, of 
Poplar. 


Mr. W. Chaplin, of Cullum street, to 
Miss Seaman. 

At St. Clement’s Dases, Mr, G. Deane, 
of Walworth, to Miss Machin. 

At Camberwell, George Goodwin, esq. 
to Miss Shepherd. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Lieut. G. 
Dew, R.N. to Miss Stott. 

At Mary-le.bone, Mr. B. Astley, esq. to 
Miss E. A. Smith, of Sedworth, Hants.— 
Sir Jeremiah Dickson, to Miss Brooke. 

At Mitcham, W. Simpson, esq. of Mer- 
ton Abbey, to Miss Dickson. 

At St. Leonard's, Shoreditch, Mr. Cy 
Chapple, to Miss Pratt. 

At St. Pancras, W. Walker, esq... of 
Gray’s Inv, to Miss Newman. 

Mr. J. Dillon, of Paddington, to Miss 
M. Woolley, of Plaistow, Essex, when 
they presented a protest against the mar- 
riage ceremony as imposed by existing 
laws; protesting as Unitarian Dissenters 
agdinst the making of marriage a religious, 
instead of a civil act;—against human inter-. 
ference in matters of faith and conscience ; 
— against the office and existence ofa priest - 
hood, and as servants of Jesus, who aie 
+ to worship the one living and trne 
God, disavowing a belief in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, in whose name the marriage 
ceremony is performed, . 

Mr. B. Bensley, of Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, to.Miss Poek, of Mansion House- 
Street. 

W. A. Madocks, esq. of Tre Madoe, 
M.P. for Boston, to Mrs. R. Gwynne, of 
Treganter-park, Brecknockshire, 

At St. George's, Bloomsbury, P, C, 
Cazalet, esq. to Miss Cazalet, of Bedford- 
square, 

Gurney Barclay, esq. of Tavistock. 
square, to Miss Freshtield, of Hurleston 
Norfolk. ; 


At St, Dunstan's, Stepney, 
to Miss Eastfield. 
At Battersea, Joseph Rradney, 


Clapham-common, to Miss Harrie 
well, 


At St. Pancras, W. § 
Somers-town, to Miss Thor 


Mr, Mason, 


esq. of 
t Ben- 


pencer, esq. of 
npson, 
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. AtSt, George's, Bloomsbury, Mey, 

io Meaken y Mr. May, 
At St. Pancras, Mr. T 

tefract, to Miss Robson. hampton of Pe 
Capt. Le Chevalier, H, T, 

Fleuricre, second son of the day hy 

Fleuriere, to Miss Allen. 


At Mary-le-boue, W. Gr 
Miss Barrow. ae 


At Richmond, Surrey, the Rev, P, py 
to Miss Le Rogers. ater P. Bric 

At St, Margaret's Westminster, M.G, 
Lockett, of Grosvenor-terrace, to Mix 
Clement’s, of Vincent-square, + 

At Paris, the Earl of Athlone, to Mig 
Hope, of Cavendish sqnare. 

At St. John's, Clerkenwell, T, 
esq. of Gray’s Inn, to Miss Hyett, of Cag. 


den-town. 
DIED. 

At Kentish Town, 69, Mrs. Margera 
Panther. 

At Greenwich, 87, Ann, widow of te 
late Lieut. General Forbes M‘Beaa, 

In Bennet-street, Blackfriars, Mf, §, 
Wild. 

At lisbon, Mr. James M‘ Andrew, af St, 
Helen’s Place. 3 

In Devonshire-street, 20, Miss Caroline 
Curnac. 

At West-Ham, M's. Gore, of Cheapside, 

At Twickenham, Ars. Potts. 

In the fourth year of her age, Lady 
Careline Parker, daughter of the Earl a 
Morley. . 4 

In ‘Favistock-place, Mr, George King, 

At Villa Franga, near Nice, 19, R, A.B. 
St. John Sparrow, «sq. of Brampton Park, 
Huntingdonshire. 

In Arundel-street, Mr. G. Ward. 

At Kensington, 60, Mr, Robert Garrard, 
of Panton-street, Haymarket. 

At St. Helena, 68, Robert Leech, e. 
member of council there. ’ 

In Baker-street, Portman-square, 9, 
Lieut.-General William St. Leger. 

In- Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
72, Mrs. French. 

In Crooked-lane, 66, Mrs. Car. 

At Clapton, 62, Mrs.Cowie. 

In Southampton-street, Pentonville, 22, 
Mr. H. F. Muller. 

In Wooburn-place, Russell-square, 3}, 
Mrs. Delafield. 

At nat Newington, Mrs, Parker. a 

In King’s Road, Bedford-row, 
Timothy Flux. 

At ‘Tottenham, 65, Charles Pratt, @f 
deeply regretted by his family and | 

67, Mr. John Gable. 

In Lower Sloane-street, Chelsea, Mr. 
William Jones. 

In Mile-end-road, 39, Mr. Hd es 

At his house in. Dean-street, W 
Preston, esy. in the 77th year of his 96° 

a pioneer of literature, who had coudueted 
through the press of the house of rt 
Strahan, the most celebrated works last 
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century. Tutored under Raddiman, 
“f Edinburgh, he acquired an early taste 
fot composition, and ,through the late Mr, 
sirahan, WS introduced to many of the 
eminent authors who flourished in his day. 
Hiscritical skill as a corrector of the press 
fed literary men to submit to his correc. 
tion of style ; and such was the success of 
Mr. Preston, in the construction of lan- 
aze, that the most distinguished among 
them honoured him with their friendship. 
His leisure hours were devoted to the 
study of freemasonry as a science, and his 
« [Jjustrations” (a work well known to the 
fiaternity,) will transmit his name with 
honour to posterity. 

At Kingston, Upper Canada, Captain 
Sir Robe: ¢ Hall, kat, commissioner of his 
Majesty’s wavy 10 the Canadas, &c. 
eminent for literary attainments and pro- 
fessional talents, and of an age that 
promised his country a long continuance 
of his usefal services: this distinguished 
officer is prematurely torn from his friends, 
in his S9th vear, 

After a lung and painful illness, 57, 
William Pierce, esq. of the house of A. M, 
Pedra and Co. of Broad-street. He was 
attended to the grave by a numerous 
concourse of relatives and friends, anxious 
(o testify their respect to the memory of 
this excellent man. 
lt Maze-hill, Greenwich, 45, George 

ayer, €89. 

67, Mrs. Van Hemert. 

77, Thomas Warburton, esq. 

At Holly Dale, near Bromley, 89, Col, 
Junes Kirkpatrick, 

In Baker-street, 72, Thomas Kentish, esq, 

In Cheapside, Mr. Isaac Worley. 

In Northampton-sq. 80, J. Sowerby, esq. 
an a i Cavendish-square, 87, 

rs. Huwkshaw, 

At Trinidad, 21, Mr. F. Louthwaite.—- 
Is Mr. John Mann, both of the ship, New 

Menix. 

AtCamberwell, 81, Thomas Weston, esq. 

In Oxford-street, Mrs, Castle. 

; a Bishopsgate-street, 113, Mrs. Sarah 
HOKE, 

In Burr-street, East-Smithfield, 34, Mr. 
+. 9. Bargerbur, universally regretted. 
rang Elms, Chelsea, 71, James 

At Ham-common, Mrs. Tulk. 

In Arundel-street, Mr, George Ward. 

4 Chapel-street, Grosyenor-place, 97 
the Hon. Miss Hawk: neta es 

ian 8 Hawke, daughter of the late 
settled awke, and authoress of the poem, 

‘ Babylon,” a lady who was as 
‘midently distinguished f, i 
" alition guished for her amiable 
ao for her superior Jiterary  at- 
M Hare-street Cottage, near Romford, 
mae ey Repton, esq. a distinguished 
fasten a landscape gardening, of whom 

partculars will be given inournext, 


In Bermondsey-street, Mr. Luke. 


At ber apartments, in St. James's Pal 
Miss H. Finch, dang he Lads 
C, Fineh. Cheer off the ante Lady 

At Chelsea, 77, J. C. Ji . 

In George-street, Tagen soo RQ Sir 
Richard Gamon, bart. uncle to the Mar- 
chioness of Buckingham, 

At Brickhill Manor, the Right Hon. 
Lady Olivia Pauncefort Duncombe, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Cavan, and wife to 
¥. Deacambe, esq. ) 

n Andley-square, 80, the Hon. H 
St. John, brother to the H, Viscous 
Bolingbroke. 

In Wimpole-street, Lady Anne, the wife 
of H, Hadson, esq. and daughter of the 
late Marquis ‘Townsend, leaying a discou- 
solate husband and eight children to de- 
plore her loss. rt 

By an accident in the Haymarket, Hill 
Darley, esq. a gentleman well known in 
the sporting world. ) 

At Glasgow, 45, Mr. James Denholin 
author of the History of Glasgow, an 
other hg 7 

At York, Henry Weber, esq. late 
Edinburgh, editor of “ Metrical a 
mances,” “the warks of Beaymont and 
Fletcher,” and various other works. 

Walter Blacket Trevelyan, esq. son of 
W. Trevelyan, esq. of Netherwitton, 

In Dublin, Sir Richard Musgrare, pert, 
of ‘Turin, mm the county of Waterford, 
This gentleman distinguished himself hy 
various publications relatiye to the history 
and state of Ireland, particalarly in his 
Memoirs of the different jnsurrections in 
that country; but the terms of severity, 
in which he spoke of the Catholic priest- 
hood, brought upon him not only, the dis- 
pleasure of that body, but he was censured 
by government for an imlemperance, 
which, it was supposed, would keep alive 
those embers of animosity which, it 15 to 
be wished, could be for ever extinguished, 

James Lawson, ¢sq. director of the mar 
chinery of the mint. 

At Madeira, the Hon. Juhu Perceval, 
eldest son of Lord Arden. 

At Whitehall, Viscountess Melbourne, 
danglter of the late Sir Ralph Milbanke ; 
who, during her whole life, was much re- 
spected in the most distinguished circles 
of society. 

James Brownhill, esq. one of the com- 
missioners for West India affairs. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
Rev. J. Hopexrsson, B.D. to the rec- 
tory of Wudcote, Berks. 
Rev. E. O, Howe, M.A. to the rec 
tory of Plymtree, Devon, Mn 
Rev. R. CHapmay, to the vicarage of 
Sannington, with the chapel of Bruadish. 
“Rev. M. P. Stepuens, to the rectory 
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Or, Memoirs of eminent Persous, recently Deceased, at-Home and Abroad, 
——— 


MR. GEORGE CUIT. : 

NHIS artist was born at Moulton, not 
, far from Richmond, Yorkshire, in the 
year 1743; and died Feb. 3, 1818, in the 
75th year of his age. 

At an early period he showed a strong 
inclination for drawing, and indulged it in 
ditferent subjects, but m portraits particu- 
larly. These attracted much notice in 
Richmond ; and Sir Lawrence Dundas, of 
Aske, in the neighbourhood, from the 
talent which several portraits in crayons 
displayed, was induced to employ his pen- 
cilin taking the likeness of some of his own 
children. 

Under the patronage of Sir Lawrence he 
was sent to Italy in the year 1769: on his 
arrival at Rome, he pursued the great 
object of his improvement with zeal aud 
perseverance, as well at the academy, as 
amidst the well-known collections of sculp- 
ture and painting open to all students m 
the reign of Pope Ganganelli. 

Tu the latter part of the year 1775, Mr. 
Cuit returned to England. And, first 

aying his respects to Sir Lawrence 

undas, who was highly gratified with his 
improved talents and taste, he visited his 
native village in the north; bat was ere 
long imvited to Moor park, theu the pro- 
perty and residence of his patron. At 
that place he was employed to restore a 
painted ceiling of an historical subject; 
and a liberal reward testified the satisfac- 
tion of his employer. To try his abilities 
in landscape, Sir Lawrence commissioned 
him to paint a view of Moor-park, of the 
same Size with three pictues which Wilson 
had just finished of that spot, and the coun- 
try aronnd it. In this landscape also, Mr. 
Cuit was equally fortunate to please Sir 
Lawrence, who paid him 100 guineas for 
the picture, the same price which Wilson 
had received for each of his. 

Tt was his intention to follow his profes- 
sion in London, and he took apartments 
accordingly, But, being compelled by a 
low fever, which had been for some time 
hanging on him, to try the benefit of his 
native air, he revisited the north; and, 
tinding his heaith restored, he tinally set- 
tiled at Richmond. There he ygnietly 
lived, painting with the yreatest truth and 
faithfulness of character “* the mouldering 
rum, the moss grown rugged cliff, and ge 
rearing torrent.” Nor was he less success- 


ful in delineating the polished features of 


park scenery: and searcely a nobleman’s 
vr gentieman’s house of any note in that 
district, but has been carefully trans. 
cribed upon canvass by the fidelity of his 
pereil. 

Having for a great number of. vears 
secluded himselt frou the world of art, lie 


a 


working lris pictures, ay near as he could 
to approach ‘the effect which a camera 
obscura throws upon paper. It is the 
every-day effect of Nature, without any 
voctic licence of composition in form; or 
forced violence of contrast in colourin 
Five of his best pictures are in the posses... 
sion of S. Crompton, esq. of Wood End, 
near ‘Thirske: and four of the subjects 
having been left entirely to his own judg. 
ment, he now chose tu exercise his talent 
in composition, and has produced four 
landscapes, which, for design and colonr. 
my, will reflect preat credit on the 
painter, as long as they remain in ex. 
istence. : 

Mr. Cnit, during his long residence at 
Ricibmond, was respected by the most 
respectable. With Archdeacon, Black- 
burne he was a great favourite; and he 
wnftormly experienced kindness and hos- 
pitality trom the late John Yorke, esq. of 
the Green, an ingenious artist and very 
worthy man. 

He was employed by the late Lord 
Mulgrave to paiut a set of views of all the 
ports on the Yorkshire coast, at which 
Captain Cook nad persouaily been ; and 
views also of the town of Stokesley, and of 
the ruins of the cottage in which that great 
circumnavigator was born. ‘These paint- 
ings, with several others of Mulgrave- 
castle, and the grounds about it, were exe- 
cuted in quazzo. 

——___— 
JOHN GLIFFORD, ESQ. 

This gentleman was the only child of 
John Green, esq. barrister at law, who 
died soon after the birth of this son, which 
took place in 1758. Having received a 
classical education, and become master of 
several living languages, was destined for 
the bar, and had chambers in Lincoln’s- 
inn, where he was resicent in 1781, His 
juvenile years must plead his taste for 
expense, and the extravagance aud plea- 
sures of high life, which so seon took dee 
root in his mind, that he was obliged, 
during his minority, to obtain large sums of 
money from the Jews. He resided oc¢a- 
sionally in town and country, atan amazing 
expenditure, which at length brought his 
creditors upon him; the whole of his 
landed possessions were disposed of, pat- 
ticularly his estate at Bromley, in Sbrop- 
shire, in August 1781 ; and the ready money 
of bis long minority being also squandered 
away, he went over to France, not bemg 
able to satisfy the whole of the demands of 
his creditors, ‘There he obtained av m 
troduction to the British ambassador's 
retinne, where he remained several yeats, 
tu Uie delight and admiration of all ae 

1 


contracted a style peculiarly his own, 
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had the felicity of his acquaintance, till 
the events of the revolution obliged him 
to return to England, from which period 
heassumed the surname of Gifford, 

At that time, and-durmg the adminis: 
tration of the late Mr, Pitt, he obtained 
the sitvation of a poliee-magistrate of the 
office in Worship-street, and lately of that 
in Marlborough-street, with un income 
which furnished him with the necessary 
comforts of life. His first literary work 
was a History of France, from the earliest 
times to the death of Lewis XVI. selected 
from the French of Villaret, Garnier, 
Mezeray, Daniel, and other eminent his- 
torians, with notes critical andexplanatory, 
5 vols. 4to. 1791, and 1794. He after- 
wards published a Plain Address to the 
common sense of tlie people of England, 
containing an abstract of Paine’s hfe and 
writings, 8vo. 179%. Next appeared his 
Narrative of the Transactions relating to 
Lewis XVI. from June 21, 1791, to his 
death, on Zist January 1795, 4to, 1795. 
To this, in the following year, he added 
the reign of that monarch, and a complete 
History of the French Revolution, 4to. 
He published his Letter to the Earl of 
Lauderdale, containing strictures on his 
Lordship’s Letters to the Peers of Scot- 
land, 8vo. 1795, of which he gave a new 
edition, with additions, in 1800. Soon 
after appeared his description of a resi- 
dence in France, during the years 1792 
and 1795, described in a series of letters 
from a lady, 2 vols. 8vo. 1796. In the 
following year he published the Banditti 
Unmasked, or Historical Memoirs of the 
present times, from the French ef General 
Danican, 8vo. About this time the Hon. 
Thomas Erskine, having in a letter ex- 
pressed his sentiments in opposition to the 
views of the ministry, on the causes and 
consequences of the war, was answered 
by Mr. Gifford’s strictures in a letter 
addressed to that gentleman, 8vo. 1797. 
ln the same year followed bis Defence of 
the French Emigrants, from the French 
of Lally Toilendal, 8vo; and immediately 
afterwards his Address to the Members of 
the Loyal Associations on the then state 
of public affairs; 8ve:-with afifth edition, 
1798, In this last year appeared his 
Translation from the French of the Ad- 
dress of Camille Jourdan to his Constitu- 
ents, 8vo. He next ushered into the 
World his History of the Political Life of 
the Right Honourable William Put, 3 
vols, 4to, and six volumes Svo. 1809. He 
is said to have furnished the Preface to 
the London edition of Cobbett’s “ Bone to 
saw tor the Democrats;” and has been 
the editor of the Anti-Jacobin Review 
from itscommencement in 1797. 

—=>——— 
MR. WALDRON. | 

Mr, Francis Godolphin Waldron, fbe 
at, who lately died in his 75th yerr, 
Was aa oid and respectalic member of the 
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theatrical profession. He belonged 10 
Drury-lane Theatre in the time of Gar- 
rick, by whom he was appointed to the 
charge of the theatrical fand. Mr. Wal 
dron was for some time manager of the 
theatres at Windsor and Richmond, and 
other provincial companies; and was also 
prompter at the little theatre in the Hay- 
market. Few men were better acqnainted 
with the dramatic literature of this coun- 
try, or passessed so many anecdotes re, 
specting the theatrical history of his own 
times. He possessed also poetical talents, 
which, if he had not been occupied in the 
necessary duties of life, might have enabled 
him to rise into distinction. He had taste 
and judgment, which he displayed in 
several Original compositions, as well as in 
judicious alterations of some old plays. 
In private life, Mr. Waldron was one of the 
kindest men that-ever existed. Nothing 
could tify him more than au oppor- 
tunity to render services-of any descrip- 
tion, but particularly of a literary nature, 
and he was indefatigable in his researches 
forthat purpose. Mr. Waldron published 
the following works: “ The Maid of Kent, 
com.” 1778, 8vo.—‘* The Sad Shepherd 
of Ben Jonson completed.” 1783, 8vo.— 
“The King in the Country, a drama.” 
1784, 8vo.—* Literary Museum, or Antient 
and Modern Repository,” 1792, 8vo.— 
“ The Biographical Mirror, published by 
Harding,” 1798, 4to.—‘ Heigho for a 
Husband, com.” 1794, §vo.—“ The Prodi- 
gal, a dramatic piece,’ 1794, 8vo.—“ Free 
Reflections on the supposed Manuscripts 
of Shakspeare in the possession of Samuel 
Ireland,’ 1796. 8vo.~-“‘The Loves of 
Troilus and Cressida, written by Chaucer, 
with a commentary by Sir Francis Kynas- 
ton, never before published,” 1796, 8vo.— 
“The Virgin Queen, a drama,” 1797, See, 
— Shakspearian Miscellany,” 1:02, 40. 
He was also author of the following dra- 
matic pieces, which have not been printed: 
—* The Contrast, a farce,’ 1776.—“* The 
Richmond Heiress, a comedy altered from 
D'Urfey,” 1777.—** Imitation, a comedy.” 
1783.—** Love and Madness, a dramatic 
piece,”—"Tis a Wise Child knows its own 
Father, a comedy,” 1795.—“ Man with 
Two Wives, dramatic faree,” 179%— 
“¢ Miller's Maid, comic opeia,” 1804, 
— 
CZERNY-GEORGES. 

George Petrowich, better known by 
the name of Czerny-Georges, that is to suy 
Black George, was born of a noble Ser- 
vian family, in the neigibourhood of Bea- 
grade. Before he had attained the age of 
manhood, he was one day met by a Tork, 
who,with an imperious au, ordered him to 
stand out of his way, at the same time de- 
ciaring that he wonld blow out his brains, 
Czermy-Georges, however, prevented bim 
from puttiny his threat ite execution, and 
by the discharge of a pistol immediately 
laid Lim dead on the ground. ‘To — 
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the rg or of this affair, 
he todk refuge in Transylvania, and. en- 
tered the military service of Austtia, in 
Which he quickly obtained the rank of 
hoh-commissioned officer. His captain 
having ordered him to be punished, 
Cterny-Georges challenged and killed 
him. He then returned to Servia, where, 
at tle age of twenty-five, he became the 
clilef of one of those bands of malcontents 
whith infest every part of the Turkish do- 
minions, Who pride themselves upon the 
title of kleptai, or brigand, and whom the 
nom Muisulman popniation consider as 
their avengers and liberators. Czerny- 
Georges, ericamped in the thick forests, 
waged war against the Turks with unheard- 
of cruelty: he spared neither age nor sex, 
and extended his ravages throughout the 
whole province of Servia. The ‘Turks 
having, by way of retaliation, condemned 
twenty-six of the principal Servians to 
death, the father of Czerny-Georges, 
shocked at so many horrors, determined 
to abandon the banners of his son, whom 
he had previously joined. ‘The old mah 
even threatened to deliver up the whole 
troop to the power of the Turks, udless 
they immediately consented to relinquish 
the useless contest. Czerny conjured him 
to alter his resoliition ; but the old man 
persisted and set out for Belgrade. His 
son followed him. Having arrived at the 
Servian outposts, he threw himself on his 
knees, and again entreated that his father 
would not betray his country ; but, finding 
him inflexible, he drew out a pistol, fired it, 
and thus became the murderer of his parent. 
The Se: vians still continued to augment 
the band of Czerny-Georges. Eniboldenced 
by the numerous advantages he had ob- 
tained, this chief at length sallied trom his 
forests, hesieged Belgrade, and on the 1st 
December, 1806, forced that important 
fortress to surrender. Being proclaimed 
generalissimo of his nation, he governed it 
with unlimited power. The principal no- 
bles and ecclesiastics, under the presidency 
of the archbishop, fermed a kind of senate 
or synod, which assembled at Semendriah, 
and which claimed the right of exercising 
the sovereignty. But Czeruy-Georges an- 
nulled the acts of the assembly, and de- 
clared, by a decree, that “ during his life 
no one should rise above him; that he was 
sufficient in himself, aud stood in no need 
of advisers.” In 1807 he ordered one of 
his brothers to be hanged for some trifling 
want of respect toward: him. | 
The conquest of Servia was accom- 
panied by the massacre of the Turks; no 
mercy was shown even te those who volun- 
tarily surrendered themselves. Czerny- 
Georges being attached by an army of 
50,000 Mussulmans, valiantly defended 
the banks of the Morave ; and, had lie pos- 
sessed the means of obtaining foreign offi- 
ecrs to discipline the intrepid Servians, he 
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might perhaps have re-established the king. 
dom of Servia, which, under Stephen Ij 
resisted the Monguls, and under Stephen 
Duscian incladed Bulgaria, Macedonia. 
and Bosiia. In 1367, Servia, though 
tributary to the Turks, still retained its na. 
tional princes, who assumed the title of 
despots ; in 1463 they were succeeded by 
a Turkish Pasha. Their house became 
extinct in 1560. 

Czerny-Georges was tali and weil made : 
but his appearance was altogether savage 
aud displeasing; owing to the dispropor. 
tionate length of his countenance, his smal] 
and sunken eyes, bald forehead, and his 
singular method of wearing his hair gathered 
togetherin one enormons tress, which hun 
down upon his shoulders, His violent spirit 
was marked by an exterior of coldness and 
apathy: he sometimes passed whole hours 
without attermg a single syllable, and he 
neither knew how to read or write. He 
never resorted to the diversion of hunting 
above once durmg the year. He was theo 
accompanied by from 3 to 400 Pandours, 
who assisted him in waging a deadly war 
against the wolves, foxes, deer, and wild 
goats which inhabit tlhe forests of fertile 
but uncultivated Servia. The entire pro. 
duce of his hunting was publicly sold for 
his own profit. He also soughit to augment 
his patrimony by confiscations. 

At the treaty of peace in 1812, Russia 
provided for the interests of Servia, That 
province was acknowledged to be a vassal, 
and tributary to the porte. Czerny-Georges 
retired to Russia, and lived‘at Kissonoff in 
Bessarabia. 

His return to Servia in disguise, his dis- 
covery and execution, have recently been 
stated. — 

' ROBERT BEATSON, LL.D. 

This gentlentan lately died at Edinburgh, 
He was born in 174%, at Dysart, in the 
county of Fife, and bred to the micitary 
profession. In 1756 he obtained an en- 
signcy, and the following year accompa- 
nied the expedition to the coast of France. 
He afterwards served as a lieutenant at 
the attack of Martinique and Guadalonpe ; 
and, about 1766, retired on half pay. At 
the commencement of the American wat 
he endeavoured to obtain employment,— 
but without success ; and, since that time, 
chiefly devoted himself to literary pu rsuits. 
He was latterly barrack-master at Aber- 
deen. His publications are—* A Political 
Index to the Histories of Great Britain 
and Ireland ;” “ Naval and Mihtary Me- 
moirs of Great Britain, from 1727 te 
1804;” “A View of the Memorable Action 
of July 27, 1778;” “An. Essay on the 
Comparative Advantages of Vertical and 
Horizontal Windmills > “A Chronological 
Register of both Houses of Parliament, 
from 1708 to 1807.” Dr. Beatson also 
contributed several papers to the “ Com- 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


a 


HUMBERLANQAND DURHAM. 

ME tenants of thelate Duke of Nor- 
T thamberland have erected a- monn- 
he memory of that illastrious 
nobleman, which has just been finished, 
and is called the Percy column. It stands 
on a beautiful-knoll, adjonung the read on 
the sonth entrance into Alnwick ; it rises 
without the incambrance of a’ pedestal, 
and is seen in every direction elevating 
itself to the height of eighty-three feet 
distinct from all its adjuncts, and may be 
ascended to its whole height by an easy 
circular stair. 

Married.) At Newcastle, Mr. John Fife, 
to Miss Bainbridge.—E. P. Ellisan, esq. to 
Miss Horn.—At Tynemouth-church, Mr. 
Mar, to Miss Dum.—At Jarrow, John 
Henderson, esq. of London, to Miss Roxby. 
—AtStockton-upon-Tees, Mr. C. J. Smith, 
to Miss Richardson.—At Darlington, Mr. 
J. Towess, to Miss ‘T'widdell.—Mr. John 
Dixon, to Miss Highington.—At Horton, 
Mr. Gray, to Miss Bryham.—At Bedale, 
Mr. W. Gill, to Miss Fothergill.—At Dur- 
ham, Mr. ©. Ilderton, to Miss Harbert.— 
Mr. Gibbon, to Miss Lambton.—At Gor- 
forth, Mr. Cowper, to Miss Rutherford, of 
Kenton. — At Barnard-castle, Mr. W. 
Heslop, to Miss Trotter.—Andrew Hamil- 
ton, esq. of Leith, to Miss Fawcett, of 
Scalesbey-castle —John Martindale, jun, 
esq. of the Flatts, near Cliester-le-street, 
to Miss Cook, uf .Middleton-hall.— At 
Stockton, Mr. Parker, to Miss Gilbert,— 
At North Shields, Mr. W. Colpitts, to 
Mrs, Moody.—At Gateshead, Mr. Smith, 
to Mrs. Sowith. 

Died.] At Newcastle, Mr. J. Bolton.— 
58, Mrs. Todd,—Mrs. Brown.—John 
Atkinson, esq.—92, Mrs. Ann Orrick.— 
100, Ann Hamilton.—Miss Scurfield.— 
Mr, Fenwick.—Miss Ingram, of Stain- 
drop.—Mr. J. Reed.-—Mr. R. Glark.—80, 
Mr. A. Spalding.—7¢, Mr. A. ‘Taylor. 

At Mitford, 74, Mr, 'F. Price.—At Sun- 
devland, Mr, Brabant,-—71, Mrs. Marshall. 
—53, Mr. Thomas. | 

At South Shields, 57, Mrs. Huntér.—= 
Mr. Shotton.—Drowned off Calais, Mr. 
John Fothergill, of this town.—65, Mr. D. 
Lee.—51, Mr. R. Pearson. 

At Bent-house, Mrs. Clint. 

At North Shields, 65, Mr. George Bell, 
—Mr. Coulter.—54, Mis. Waugh.—77, 
Mrs, Benwick,—78, Mr. J. Scorer,—65, 
Mrs, Harle.—76, Mrs. Urwiu.—79, Mrs. 
W’Kellop.—26, Mrs. Jacobson. 

At Morpeth, 74, Mrs. Heron.—62, Mrs. 

‘At Schoo! A | 

t School Aycliffe, 46, Mr. R. Page. 

At Chirton, 66, Mis. Arkley. Sas 
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At Alwinton, 83, Mr. R, Tatnbull.—At 
Stanhope, 85, G. Brown. 

At Waterloo, near Blyth, 16, Miss Mor- 
rison.— At Bishopwearmouth, Mr.. E. 
Ayxe.—48, Mr. P. TayJor.—36, Mr, 
Joseph Morton.—z9, Mr. J. Gibson.—49, 
Mr. Ankle.—81, Mrs. Reveley. 

At Blyth, 73, Mr. W. Brocket. 

At Hoberlan, 88, Mr. James Scott, much 
respected. . 

At Darlington, 25, Mary Brown.—57, 
Mr. C. Wardell.—96, Mr. R, Kay.—Mr. 
John Dobson, | 

At Sadberge, 59, Mr. Richmond. 

At Morton, 30, Mr. W. Moor. 2 

At Chester-le-street, 37, Mr. John Gal- 
lon.—75, Mrs. Oswald.—Mr. W. Brown, 
—90, Mr. Gibson. 

At Durham, 62, Mrs. Marsh.—Mr, 
Dixon.—46, Mrs. Dodds,—20, Mr. Joseph 
Miller.--67, Mr. T. Mollett, of Bambro- 
castle.—80, Mrs, Maddison.—s7, Mr. W. 
Marshall. 

At Hexham, Mrs. Dixon.—94, Mrs. 
Hannah Hall. 

At Barnard-castle, Mr. G. Gofton. 

At Berwick, 17, Mr. John Winlaw.—76, 
Mr, A. Waite.— 39, Mr. John Blakie.—71, 
Mr. E, Dawson.—44, Miss Lindsay.—87, 
Mr. T. Forsythe.—15, Mrs. Marshall, 

At Spittal, 78, Mrs. Smart: 

At Wooler, 61, Mr. Mark Selby: his 
death was caused by exces-ive drinking. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

By Mr..Chapman's report of the pro- 
po-ed caual between Carlisle and the 
Solway Frith, it is to commence from the 
west side of Carlisle and to terminate at 
Fisher's Cross, the distance is elevea miles 
—to admit of vessels froin seventy to 100 
tons—vexsels to be sixteen feet by sixty. 
six - seven feet dranght—canal fifty feet 
wide, eight feet deep, the locks seventy- 
four feet long and seventeen feet wide,—~ 
The summary of the whole estimate of this 
extensively useful and large scale of navi- 
gation is, with the addition of 151, per 
cent. fur incideats, superintendance, &c. 
71,360). 

Married.| At Carlisle, Mr. J. Hewitt, to 
Miss Hunter.— Mr. James Ratcliff, to Miss 
Little.— Mr. W. Scaife, to Miss Allen.— 
At Penrith, Mr. G. Little, to Miss 
Winskel.—Mr. Bond, of Amevica, to Miss 
M. Russel, of Penrith.—At Kendal, Mr, 
Armistead, of Leeds, to Miss Wilson.— At 
Westward, Mr. T. Huntingdon, to Miss 
Wilson,—At Longwathby, Mr. H. Dal- 


‘ston, to Miss Harrison.—Mr. Liddel, to 


Miss .Lambe.— Mr. John Tunstall, of 
Mallerstrong, to Miss Robiason, of Raven- 


stonedale. 
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Died.| At Carlisle, 91, Mrs, Clarke.— 
23, Mr. R. Barnes.—61, Mrs. Stubbs.— 
55, Mr. H. Righter —43, Mrs. Matthews, 
—79, Mr. R. Sewell.—80, Mr. R. Irving. 
—97, Susan Skelton.—27, Mrs. Hardy.— 
52, John Watson. 

At Damside, 21, Miss Curtis.—5?, Mrs. 
Lym.—At English Damside, 64, Mrs. A. 
Harker.—At Biglands, 67, Mr. John 
Cowen.— At Penrith, 75, Mrs. Pearson.— 
At Braithwaite, 79, Mr. R. Tyson.—At 
Keswick, 71, Mr. Joseph Grisdale.— At 
Hawick, 77, W. Pusdon.—Mr. T. Little. 
—At Maryport, Mr. Isaac Thompson.— 
At Egremont, 55, Mrs. Jackson,—At 
Wigton, Mrs. Bell. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The amount of narrow cloths milled in 
this county in 1817 is 157,607 pieces, in 
1816, 120,901 — increase 11,706. Of 
broad cloths milled for 1817 is 351,122, ia 
1916, 325,449—increase 25,675. Total 
increase in yards this year 2,422,155. 

The sum of 40,0001. the proposed 
capital of the Sheffield gas-light company, 
has been subscribed by the inhabitants of 
that place: towards the close of the sub- 

‘iption, there was, it appears, quite a 
competition for shares, 

At the Yorkshire assizes, twenty-five 
prisoners received sentence of death, one 
of whom only has been since executed ; 
two to be transported for fourteen years; 
three for seven years ; five to be imprisoned 
two years ; two fer one year; and three six 
months. John Squires, late manager of 
the workhouse at Leeds, for embezzling 
18001, parish money, was sentenced to be 
imprisoned two years. 

Married.| At York, Mr. J. Vickerman, 
to Miss Fisher.—Mr. W. Oxley, to Mrs. 
Wright.—At Wakefield, Mr. Bulmer, to 
Miss Stone.— Mr. Worswick, to Miss 
Powell.—At Pocklington, Mr. Gardam, to 
Miss Haghes.—At Bradford, Mr, Parkin- 
son, to Miss Tetley.—At Beverley, Joseph 
Robinson, esq. to Miss Walker.— At 
Wakefield, Mr. Hirst, to Miss Shattle- 
worth.—At Sulcoates, Mr. Appleton, to 
Miss Stanton.— Mr. Velvin,to Miss ‘Mirkus. 
—At Thorn, My. S, Bellis, to Miss Ward, 
—At Bridlington, Mr, Pattison, to Miss 
West.—At Bruges, the Baren de Kever- 
berg, to Miss Lodge.—At Sigylesthorne, 
G. Strickland, esq. to Miss Constable, of 
Wassand.—At New Malton, Mr. T. Surr, 
to Miss Willoughby.—At Hull, Mr. C. L. 
Ringrose, to Miss Boyes.— Mr. Low- 
thorpe, to Miss Riidell.—Mr, Howard, to 
Mrs. Green. ' 

Died.] At York, 65, Mrs. Flintoff.~¢s, 
Miss Backhouse.—54, Mr. W. Hornby.— 
Mrs. Baker. — Mr. Moyses.—79, Mrs, 
Sunth. 

At Whitby, 58, Mr. R. Tolson.—At 
Oidham, Mrs. Ballott.—At Fitling, 40, Mr. 
W. Cauhay,—At Grimsby, Mr, Suddaby. 
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— Ait Withernwick, 35, Mrs. Simpson.—At 
Rippon, 82, the Rev. J. Pontilower, viear 
of Seasner.—At Stillingfleet, 80, the Rey 
Thomas Eglin; vicar of that place.—At 
Carlton, 52, John Dodsworth, esq.—At 
Car Head, 77, W. Wainman, esq. deeply 
regretted.—At Monkfrystone, 103, Mr, 
James Beachill.—At Helmsley, Mr. Pand- 
with. —At Scarborough, Mr. Pennythome, 
—Mre¢ Holliday.—Mr. Watkinson.—At 
Eccles, 69, the Rev. John Clowes, vicar of 
that place.—At Beverley, 92, Mrs. An- 
drews.—Mr. John Swann.—At Bradford, 
83, Mrs. Hodgson.—At Cononley Hall, 36, 
Mrs. Jones.—At Knaresborough, Mr. W, 
Jennings —At Sheriff-hutton, Mrs. late, 
—At Driffield, Mrs, Cass. 

At Hull, 63, Mrs. Johnson.—T. Brown, 
esq.—83, Mrs. Cliff.—63, Mrs. Scaling.— 
84, Mrs. Kirkus.—Mr. John Lightly.—71, 
Mrs, Hutchinson.—86, Mrs, Hare. 

At Leeds, 74, Mrs. C. Hutton.—32, Mr, 


J. Sutcliffe.—Mr. James Pettersen, sen.— 
Mr, Ratcliffe, 


LANCASHIRE, 


Bolton is about to be lighted with gas, 
A subscription, in shares of 10]. each, 
amounting to 7,300), was filled up in the 
course ot a-few hours, so anxious were 
the inhabitants to give encouragement to 
this economical and elegant. mode of 
lighting. 

At these assizes, not less than forty-nine 
prisoners received SENTENCE OF DEATH ! 
thirty-six were ordered to be transported 
for various periods, and fourteen to other 
punishments, 

Married.] At Liverpool, the Rev. W. H. 
Crookenden, to Miss Harrison.—W. Ro- 
berts, esq. to Miss Hill_—Mr. Holmes, to 
Miss Hechle.—Mr. John Thomas, to Miss 
Bangor.—Mr. Howson, to Miss Dorlin.— 
W. Peel, esq. to Miss Steers.—Mr. G, 
Tyrex, to Miss Thomas.—Mr. Roose, to 
Miss Hastie. —Mr. Coyes, to Miss Moss,— 
Mr. Burtor, to Mrs. Beswick. — Mr. 
Corrie, to Miss Parker.—Mr. W. Corrie, 
to Miss Collings.—Mr. Rollings, to Miss 
Yates.—Mr. Butler, to MissPycroft.—Mr. 
Bailey, to Mrs, Pettet.—Mr. Evans, to 
Miss Rushton.—At Farnworth, Mr. T. 
Redish, to Miss Atherton,—At Prescot, 
Mr. T. B. Heyward, to Miss Hardwick,— 
R. Atkinson, esq. of Castle-park, to Miss 
Grimshaw.—At Manchester, Mr. Leake, 
to Miss Wilton.—J. Bourdon, esq. to Mrs. 
Wallace.—At Wigan, R. Turner, esq, to 
Miss Disley.—AtWhithorn, Alex. Havnay, 
M.D. to Miss Milroy.—At Toxteth-paik, 
N. Beaman, esq. to Mrs. O’Brien. 

Died.| At Liverpool, Mrs. Handford.— — 
71, Mrs. Sherlock.—Mr. A. Holt.—84, 
Mr. S. Boardman:—Mrs. Worthington. 
Mr. R. Rossou.—66, Mrs. Harper.—4 
Mrs. Forrest.—43, Mrs. Agett,—48; = 
John Taylor.—35, John Moore, a 
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Rev. Johnson Tatlock.—48, Mrs. Balm. 
forth. 52, Capt. Lynass.—Capt. Grayson. 

At Gaathorpe-hall, 51, Robert Shuttlee 
worth, esq.—At Everton, 64, George 
Goring, esq.—At Eccles, 68, the Rev. J. 
Clowes. —At Prescott, 36, Mr. T. Swelly. 
—At Bury, 66, the Rey. Sir W. Clarke, 
bart. —At Neston, Mrs. Abnett.—At Lan- 
caster, W. Fisher, esq.—48, Mr. T. Ad- 
dison.—At Wigan, Mr. R. Grayson.—28, 
Mr. Ambrose Park. —At Whitcharch, 40, 
Mr. W. Jones, surgeon.—At Chorley, 29, 
Mrs. Livesiey.—At Manchester, Mr. John 
Bowman.—36, Mr. J. Richards.—Mr, E. 
Dewsbury.—47, W. Boyd, esq. 

At Salford, John Dawson, esq.—At 
Ormskirk, 56, John Sunmer, esq.—At 
Kirkdale, Lieut. Eikington, R.N. 


CHESHIRE, 


Orders were issued at the late Chester 
assizes, which will tend to render the trials 
under the Chief Justice Mr, Serjeant 
Best, more prompt and expeditious. 

A meeting was lately held at Chester 
for the purpose of forming an adult school 
society, which was well attended, and 
promises to be successful in its beneficent 
objects. 

Married.] At Chester, Mr. John Ham- 
mond, to Miss Lowe.—Sir Jeremiah Dick- 
son, to Miss Brooke, of Merehall.—Mr, T, 
Moyle, to Miss Griffiths. —At Gresford, 
John Burton, esq. to Miss Kirk,—At Ban- 
bury, Mr. Walton, to Miss Woodward.— 
At Waverham, Mr, Joseph Reddish, jun. 
to Miss Marrow.—At Middlewich, Mr. 
John Platt,.to Miss Tralfa. 

Died.] At Chester, Mrs. Pritchard,— 
63, Mr. Cross.—Mrs. Currie.—Mr. W. 
Orme. 

At West Kirby, 75, Mrs. Danlby.—At 
Frodsham, the Rev. C. Sawkins, preben- 
dary of Chester.—Mr. Higson.—At Park- 
gate, Miss M. Aldersey.—At Dodleton, 68, 

Ir. Dickson.—At Neston, 43, Mr. C, 
Ryland.—At Manor-house, Mrs, Court.— 
At Cholmondeley, J. Stephen, esq. clerk 
of the peace for this county.—At Whit- 
church, 40, Mr. W. Jones, universally 
lamented.—J. Nickson, esq. 


DERBYSHIRES 

Eighteen persons-received-sentenee -of 
death at the last assizes for this county, 
but they were ali afterwards reprieved. | 
_ Married.] At Norbury, Mr. Sampson, 
to Miss Weston.—At Chestertield, Mr. 
Handerson, to Miss Smedley.—At Ashover, 
Mr, Wildguose, to Miss Smith. — Mr. 
Smediey, to Miss Ludlam.—At Marston- 
Upon-Dove, Mr. Brown, to Miss Harrison. 
At Ashborne, D, Smith, jun. esq. to Miss 
‘awson.—At Ashton-upon-T'rent, Mr. W. 
Chamberlain, to Miss Wright. 

_ Died.) At Derby, Mr, Hudson.—Mrs. 
Young,—4g, Mr, Marriott.—At Holling- 
fon, Mr. Grattidge.x—At Radborne, 69, 
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Mr. W. Pedley.—At Etwall, Mrs. Burs« 
lem.—At Kilborne, Mrs. Hunter,—At 
Barton-pars, Miss Bradshaw.—At Brails- 
ford, 57, Mr. W. Smith.—At Southwing- 
field-park, 53, Mrs. Bestwick.—At Lang. 
ley, 83, Sampson Copestake, esq. highly 
esteemed, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

William Mandeville and George Need. 
ham, for burglary, were lately executed at 
Nottingham. The remainder, eleven in 
number, upon whom sentence of death was 
passed, have been reprieved. 

Married.) At Nottingham, Mr, Hickson, 
to Mrs, Westbury.—Mr. Deplidge, to Miss 
Humfield.—At Newark, Mr. C, Shep- 
pard, to Miss Stevenson.—At Sheepshead, 
Mr. John Dawson, to Miss Pratt.—At 
Silkston, Mr. Hall, to Miss Rather.—At 
Marsfield, Mr. Barne-, to Miss Bingham. 

Died.| At Nottingham, 60, Mr. William 
Fox.—26, Mrs. Topley.—Mr, R. Daft,— 
Mrs, Mann. ' 

At New Snenton, 26, Mr. G. Goodall. 
At Scarrington, 72, Mr. James Watson.— 
At Newark, 90, Mrs. White.—83, Mrs. 
Stafferd.— Mrs. Girton.—At Retford, Miss 
Wheate.— Mrs. Parker,—At Tuxtord, Mr, 
Westlaby.—At Arnold, 74, Mr. H. Sulley, 
—54, Mr. W. Garratt.—At Newark, 25, 
Mrs, Trukit.—Mr. R. Roberts.—53, Mr. 
George Leason.—Mr. Robert, Hind.—22, 
Mrs. Moss,—At Rollestone, Mis, Fryers, 
— At Thoroton, 62, Mr. Darbyshire, 

_ LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Married.} At Lincoln, Mr. C. Blancome, 
to Miss Bell.—The Rev. C, Cookson, of 
Stamford, to Miss Foster, of Tinwelk—~ 
At Sramfield, Mr. Dackering, to Miss 
Semper.—At Ingham, Mr, Pass, to Miss 
Worrall. : 

_ Died.| At Gainsborongh, 77, Mr. B, 

Margrave.—At Moulton Seas End, 41, 

Mr. G. Spreckley.—Mr. G. Nixon. 
LEICESTER AND RUTLANDSHIRE, 

Five prisoners were left for execution at 
the late Leicester assizes; four of whom 
were for forgery. 

In a trial at these assizes, an attempt 
was made to invalidate the testimony of a 


respectable witness, by some impertinent 


and insulting questions put to him by one 
of the counsel relative to. his religions 
faith,—which Mr. Baron Garrow said he 
was not obliged to answer ; and he added, 
““T should not, however, have prevented 
him from giving an answer if he had chosen, 
beeause the answer might have vindicated 
him from the imputation which the. ques- 
tionconveyed. But, whatever might have 
been his answer,whether he declared him- 
self to be a helieverinevery part of the Holy 
Scriptures or not, I should, in my address 
to the jury, have said, that his belief or dis- 
belief in these matters should not impeach 
his testimony. He might be equally dis- 
posed to tell the truth whatever were his 

SC 2 religious 
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réligious opitions.” Such lan is cal- 
culated to increase the number of true 
Christians. 

Married.} At Leicester, Mr. Thomas, to 
Mrs. Daniels.—At Loughborough, Mr. 
Gamble, to Miss Bray.—Mr. Wallis, to 
Miss Gascoyn.—At Quorndov, Mr. D. 
Fowkes, to Miss Bostock.— Mr. Kirby, to 
Miss Hind.—At Glenn Magna, Mr. Hodg- 
kin, gent. to Miss Clements.—At Pulton 
in Ashfield, T. Warner, esq. to Miss 


Downing.—At Hinckley, Mr. Jebbit, to. 


Miss Smith.—Mr. Summers, to Miss Ran- 
dall.—At Rutland, Mr. Dickens, jun. to 
Miss Cliff. 

Died.} At Leicester, 67, Mr. John 
Sheldon.—Mr. Henry Cockayne Edwards. 
—Mrs. Wilford.— Mrs. Cooper.— Mrs. 
Simons.— Mr. O. Hodgkin. 

‘At Loughborough, 78, Mr. John Black- 
burn. — Miss Bennett.—o65, Mr. John 
Toone,—67, Mrs. Black burn.—26, Lieut. 
John Toone, R.N.—At Castle Donington, 
63, Mr. T. Hlesley.—At Quorndon, 65, the 
Rev. B. Pollard.—At Garenton park, 26, 
the Rev. W. Phillips—At Narborough, 
21, Miss Butt.—At Westcotes, near Lei- 
cester, 74, Walter Ruding, esq. a man 
of sterling worth and exemplary inde- 


pendeuce of character. About twenty | 


years since he stood forward with Mr. 
Greathead, as candidate to represent the 
borough of Leicester in parliament; but 
his determination not to buy the suffrages 
of the electors rendered the attempt abor- 
tive, Tt is truly said of him, that he was 
almost the only gentleman in the county 
who maintaibed his political consistency 
during the lust five and twenty years. 
His papers signed “ Cato,” “ Anglo- 
Saxon,” “ Millions,” &¢. which appeared 
in the Leicester Chronicle, manifested a 
praise-worthy regard for the constitu- 
tional rights of Englishmen. In private 
life, Mr. Ruding was surpassed by none, 
He Was pbnctual in his engagenients— 
affable in his demeanour—hberal to those 
who differed with him in opinion ; amd liad 
his hand open to the wants of the necessi- 
tous. Ip short, his neighbours may justly 
exclaim, that they will seldom see his like 
again. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Eighteen prisoners received sentence of 
death at the late assizes for this county, 
two of whom, for burglary, have since been 
executed. 

Married.) At Lichfield, Mr. Tarner, to 
Miss Overton.— Mr. G. Cartmail, to Mrs, 
Wilday.—At Castle Bromwich, Mr. Wit- 
Jiams, to Miss Sparkes.—Mr. Bray, to 
Muss M. Sparkes.—At Burslem, Mr. Pres- 
ton, attorney, to Miss Massey.—At Tuat- 
bury, J. Hint, esq. to Miss Allen, 

Died.} At Stafford, 85, Mr. 'Turnock.— 
At Wolverhanipton, Mrs, Allen, sincerely 
lawented.—At WalSall, 84, Mr. R. Green. 
—At Lane-end, Mr. Poulson.—At Armi- 
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tage, 78, mas Webb, e —At H 
Mr. Jones.—Mr., R. Headaw ant Siete” 
73, Mr. John Tiarme.—At Newcastle, 49 
Mr. G. Mayer.—74, Mr. Williams.—47, 
Mr. Jackson.—At Burton-upon-Trent, W. 
Scop ar Daw ee St 

mptin.— aw En i 
thin, ° dresthy 

At Cheadle, Mr. T. Pritchard.—At 
Burslem, 38, Mrs. Paget.—Mrs, Clay.— 
53, Mr. John Freeth, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

- We record, with the deepest concern, 


_ that the Law of Appeal has not been 


deemed by the jndges to be snfficient to 
reach the cirenmstances of the case of 
Abraham Thornton, of Castle Bromwich, 
near Birmingham ; and this man has agai 
been allowed to go at large. It appears, 
however, that the Attorney General ro- 
poses, very properly, to bring in a bill to 
remove the defects of this process. Lord 
Ellenborough vegretted that they conld 
not decide according to their wishes, but 
according to the law as it actually stands, 
Mr. Bedford, the solicitor of Birmingham, 
is entitled to the gratitude of the country 
for bis unwearied, distinguished, and hu- 
mane exertions in this afflicting business. 

At the late assizes for this county, sixty- 
two persons were sentenced to death, five 
of whom were afterwards ordered for exe- 
cution. Fifty-two were sentenced to va- 
rious terms of transportation, and fifty-six 
to other punishments. Of 229 prisoners, 
of which the calendar consisted, aearly 
one half had not attained the age of twenty 
ears. 

' Married.} At Warwick, Mr. Bennett, to 
Miss Garduer.—At Birminghem, Mr. J. 
P. Salt, to Miss Riley.—Mr, Rusby, to 
Miss Kempson.—Mr. Gibson, to Miss 
Walcot.—Mr. R. Bradly, to Miss Bar- 
rows.—Mr. W. Tombs, to Miss Priest- 
land.—At Woolston, Mr. Winterton, to 
Miss Winterton. 

Died.] At Birmingham, 34, Mr. J. 0. 
Smith.—32, Mrs. Cooper.—Mrs. Ford.— 
81, Mrs, Ketland.—38, Mr. James Noble. 
—Mrs. Adcock.—28, Mr. Breedon.—27, 
Mr. S. Moore.20, Miss Bolt. 

At Warwick, Mr, Evaris—86, Mr. A. 
Marcott: ; 

At Hall End, Mrs. Tarlton.—At Berkes- 
well Hall, Mrs, Wilmot.—At Brewood, 
70, Mrs. Brotiley.—At High Hallhill, 20, 
Miss Woodward.—At Hardworth, Mr. 
W. Tyson.—At Kingsheath, 44, Mr. J. 
‘Tailor. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

At the late assizes for this county, Mr. 
Justice Park congratulated the grand- 
jury on the diminished number of crimes 
which the calendar presented, whem com- 
pared With a foritiér one. The only county 
in England, of whieh, we believe, the 
remark can be made. 


nets Mr. S. Bick- 
Married.) At Shrewsbury, } ertoD, 








Miss Oare.—Mr. Roberts, to 
erie is. —-Mrt. Harding, to Mrs. Kitch- 
ing.—Mrt Brazenor, te Miss Wilding.— 
Mr. 0. D. Owen, to Miss Ross.—At 
Wellington, the Rev. A. Verels, to Miss 
Charlton.—Mr. Hampton, to Miss Roden. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Leighton. 
—At Hales Owen, 74, Mrs. Bradley, an 
eminently good woman.—At Whitchurch, 
Mr. W. Jones, surgeon.—J. Nickson, esq. 
—At Ludlow, Miss Emma Wellings.—At 
Hadley, 88, Mr. Whittingham,—Af Bur- 
warton, Mrs. Smith._—At Wem, 77, Mr. 
Bean.—At Mortimer Cleobury, Mr. Sea- 
ger, one of the coroners of the county. . 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] At Kidderminster, Mr. Crane, 
to Miss Perry.— Mr. John Clarke, to Miss 
Hatton, of Eldersfield.—Mr. John Mann, 
to Miss Check, of Evesham. 

Died.] At Worcester, 34, Mrs. Wake- 
man.—At Boulogne, in France, the Rev. 


K. Freeman, of Pedmore-hall.—At Upper. 


House, 81, W. Allies, esq.—At Droitwich, 
88, Mrs. Priddey.—At Hanbury-hall, 65, 
Mrs. Phillips. At Stourbridge, Miss 
Bache. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

J. Barlow, a lad sixteen years of age, has 
been executed at Hereford, for setting fire 
to a hay-stack. 

Married.] At Hereford, Henry Unett, 
esq. to Miss. Lechmere.—David Lamb, 
esq. to Miss Hereford.—Mr. New, to Miss 
Brewer, of Much Cowarn.—At Roas, Capt. 
G. Adams, ta Miss Lloyd, of Mount Craig. 

Died.| At Hereford, Mrs. Bird.—At 
Whitchurch, 65, Mr. John Brown, deser- 
vedly lamented.—At Bromyard, 103, Eli- 
sabeth Johnson. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The completion of the Gloucester and 
Rerkeley canal will now be speedily ac- 
complished. 

At Gloucester assizes, forty-three pri- 
souers received sentence of death; six of 
whom were left for execution. 

Li gives us pleasure to observe, that the 
botanical lectures and excursions of Mr. 
Rootsey, at Bristol, seem to awaken that 
ancient city from its scientific stagnation. 


Married.] At Gloucester, Mr. Benvetf, ~ 


to Miss Barrett.—At Cirencester, W. Gill- 
man, esq. to Miss Master.—Ag Setbury, 
Mr. Walker, to Miss Brown,—At Ponty- 
pool, Mr. Sloper, to Miss Probyn.—At 
Bristol, Samuel Lunell, esq. to Miss 
Visger.—Mr. F. M. Holder, to Miss Bacon. 
—Mr. Beeston, to Miss Garratt.—F. Jove, 
€sq. to Miss Hewetson,—Mr. W. Coomb, 
lo Mrs, Hant.—At Henbury, Mr. Bryant, 
fo Mr. J. Bwye.—At Monmouth, J. B. 
King, esq. to Miss Pearce. 

Died.j At Gloucester, 75, Mrs. Hicks. 
—At Bristol, 76, W. Baylis, esq.—Mrs. 
stuiner.—Licut.-Colonel Baltuur. — Mrs, 

wya.—79, Henry Beagongh, .esqs al. 
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derman of that .city.—Miss Morgan.—Mr. 
W. Merrick.—84, Mr. P. Edwards.—Me. 
James Bundy, whose name in the cells 
of many prisons in the kingdom, will be 
had in honorable remembrance. 

At Presbury, 56, Mr. Fryer.—At Mon- 
mouth, the Rev. T.. Hughes—Mr, T.: 
Morgan.—Miss Wood.—At Cheltenham, 
the Rev. James Wills, D.D. of Cowley- 
place, Devon.—84, Alex, Jatiray, esq.—. 
At Rapsgate, 24, Mr. Henry Pitt,—At 
Bodington, 51, John Askell, esq. whe 
left. a disconsolate widow and thirteew 
children to deplore his loss.—At Sunbury; 
Mrs. Dowdeswell, relict of the Right 
Hon. Thomas Dowdeswell, chancellor of 
the exchequer dnring the Rockingham 
administration.—At Colesborne, the Rev. 
Manly Holmes.—At Wotton-under-edge, 
73, Mr. T. Shepherd.—At Clifton, ‘Thos. 
Cross, esq.—At Newland, Mr. Cook.— 
At Badminton Cherry-Orchard, 103, Ank 
Davis. 

OXFORDSHIRE. . 

A hank for savings has been established 
at Banbury. ' 

The remains of a Roman villa, in extent 
three acres, with the divisions of forty- 
seven rooms, and the pavements tessellated, 
and in good condition, were discovered: 
Jately on the Duke of Marlborough’s estate 
at Stonesfield. . 

Married.| At Oxford, Mr. Hart, to 
Miss Rusher.—Mr. T. Hawkins, to Miss 
Pinson. ~Mr. Emmamiel, te Miss Smith, 
—-Mr. Langman, to Miss Giles.—The Rev. 
R, Clarkson, to Miss Furnell, of Rother- 
field Peppard.—AtThame, Mr. W. Jaques, 
to Miss Areson.—At Wardinaton, the Rev. 
J. Lowndes, to Miss Bartholomew,—At 
Banbury, Mr. Eldridge, to Miss Sabin. 

Died.| At Oxford, 66, Mrs. Dodd.— 
76, Mr. Brookes:—Mr. J. Hughes.—75, 
Mr, Rd. Rouse.—84, Mr. Richard Raw- 
lins.—44, Mr. G. Quarterman.—36, Miss, 
Margetts. 36, Mrs, Spendlove,-— At 
Banbury, John Heydon, esq. — Mrs. 
Spunett.—At Woodstock, 24, Mrs. Cross, 
—At Bloxham, Mrs. Shorter. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

Married.] At Reading, Mr. Champior, 
to Miss Wayland.—Geo. Barker, esq. to 
Miss Drewett, of Winterborne.—At West, 
Heudred, Mr. Belcher, te Miss Saunders. 
—At Abingdon, Mr. Lewington, to Miss 
Keates. 

Died.] At Newbury, Mrs. Lloyd.— 
At Aston, 62, the Rev. J. Griffiths.—At 
Idstone, Lieut.-gen. Tarraut.—At Abing- 
don, 42, Mr. J. Latham.—At Ilsley, 60, 
Mrs. Blay.— At Great Missendon, T. 
Church, esq. | 

‘HERTFURD AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A commotion has taken place at the, 
East India College at Hertford; in conse- 
quence of which, forty, out of siaty, stu, 

euts have been sent. away. | 

Marvicd.] 








Married.] At Harpenden, the Rey. J. 
Douton, to Miss Wade.—N. Kirkpatrick, 
esq. to Miss H. Long, of Kempton-house. 
——At Wadbarns, Mr. Enever, to Miss 


r. 

Died.] At Bedford, Mr. J. Winepress. . 

At Ickwell, 78, E. F. Palmer, esq.—At 
Stephenleigh, J. P. Titcomb, esq.—At 
Wootton, Mrs. Dimmock —At Broad- 
water, Capt. W. Ince.—At Bletsoe, the 
Rev. W. Fancourt. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Peterborough, Mr. Dod- 
son, to Mrs. Horsepool.—At Northampton, 
Mr. Wood, to Mrs. Briggs.—-Mr. Bliss, 
to Miss Balaam.—At Barby, Mr. Arnsby, 
to Miss Lord. 

Died.} At Northampton, 53, Mrs. 
Caresby. 

_ At Floore, Mrs. Gammage.—At Lam- 
port, 78, Sir Justinian Isham, bart.—At 
Brixworth, 74, the Rev. C. Marshall.—At 
Peterborough, 18, Miss Mattley.—At 
Twywell, Miss Atlington.— At Market 
Deeping, 50, Mr. Blunt.—At Fletton, 78, 
Revert Wright, esq.—At Old Stratford 
Wharf, 46, Mr. Owen Griffiths. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The university of Cambridge has sub- 
scribed 10001. towards the building of new 
churches.—The number of the membeis 
of this university is now 3444: in 1748 it 
was only 1500. 

Married.) At Cambridge, Mr. Taylor, 
to Miss Clay.—Mr. C. Poole, to Miss 
Press.— Mr. Rose, to Mrs. Day.—Mr. Ar- 
mitage, to Miss Hills—Mr. Freeman, to 
Miss Jackson.—WMNr. Peters, to Mrs. Row- 
ton.—At Godmanchester, Mr. Negus, 
to Miss Clifton.—At Chesterton, Mr. 
Tafinell, to Miss Fensham.—At Ely, T. 
Hatterliey, esq. to Miss Woollard., 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mrs. Chapman. 

At St. Ives, the Rev. F. G. Panting. 

At Covington, J. Head, esq.—At Far- 
cett, 66, Mr. 'T. Bird.—At Eason Lodge, 
Vaxley, 104, Mrs, Ann Eason,—At Hun. 
tingdon, 74, Mrs. Furbor.—70, Mrs. Stat- 
ward.—At Offard-Darcy, 79, W. Parker, 
esq.—At Stanground, 48, Mr. Hemment.— 
At Arrington, 54, Mr. J. Wragg.— At Wis. 
bech, Mrs. Hides.—76, Miss Marshall._— 
At the Holmes in Soham, 66, John Pechy, 
esq. 

NORFOLK. 

On Monday, the v5d ult. about eight 
o'clock, a beautiful meteor was observed 
at Yarmouth, descending from the zenith 
towards the horizon, in the eastern part of 
the hemisphere. 

It is stated that the trade at Norwich 
is become so brisk, that the poor-rates are 
now reduced two shillings in the pound; 
and that bombazine, in particular, is in 
such request, that the article is purchased 
off the looms even of journeymen, whose 
capital is supplied by the sale of their 
gvuds pieve by piece, 
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arrived.) At Norwich, Mr. 
to Miss Whisler.— Mr. T, Neal a 
Eglintown.— Mr, W. Leeds, to Miss Par. 
sons.—Mr. J. Perown, to Miss Miller, 
At Thetford, Mr, Downing, to Mrs, Mae. 
kenzie.—AtSt. Julian’s, Mr, P. Wickham 
to Miss Parnell.—The Rev. W. H. Hol. 
worthy, to Miss Dixie, of Blickling.—At 
Yarmouth, Mr. R. Breeze, to Miss Biller, 
Died.|] At Norwich, Mrs. Harvey.—5¢ 
Mr. J. Willis—75, Mrs. Pooley. —?4, Mr, 
Dady.—Mr. Parker.—72, J. Dashwood 
esq.— 60, Lieut. W. Abbott. ; 
_At Thraston, 107, Eliz, Knights.—At 
Aylsham, 95, Mr. W. Gill.—At Lymn, 24, 
Mr, T. Downing.—76, Mr. Trundle.—At 
Mourningthorpe, 48, Mr. W. Edwards,— 
At St, Martin’s-at-Palace, 82, Mrs. Duck. 
—At Kerdistan, 55, Mr. W. Gray.—At. 
Beeston, 27,.Mr. J. Davey.—At Yar- 
mouth, 100, Mrs. Milligan. 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.| At Bury, Mr.'T. Goodrich, 
to Miss Wilson.—Mr. Dingle, to Miss 
Midson.—At Stowmarket, Mr. Hobart, 
to Miss Elmer.—At Hawstead, Mr. Ran- 
som, to Miss Jarrod.—At Cransford, Mr, 
Wade, to Miss Bird.—At Bungay, Mr. 
Feist, to Miss Berry.—At Ipswich, Mr. 
Chemery, to Miss Plume. 

Died.]| At Bury, Mrs. Turner.—Mr. 
Clarke. 

At Great Thurlow, 66, the Rev, T. 
Crick, vicar of that place.—At Ixworth, 
85, Mr. J. Robinson.—At Great Whelne- 
tham,71, Mrs. Reeve.—At Long Melford, 
70, Mr. J. Green.—At Iken-hall, 21, Miss 
French,—At Milden-hall, Mrs. Siack.—At 
Old Newton, Mrs. ‘Tuiner.—At Lowes- 
toft, 79, Mr. S. Rouse.—At Gedgrave, 
Mrs. Wade. 

At Ipswich, Mrs, Flack.—The Rev. Mr. 
Butler.—54, Mr. J. Finch.—71, Mr. Ches- 
terton.—59, Mr. J. Turner.—64, Mrs. 
Whincop.—Mrs. Brighton. 

At Beccles, 72, Mr. Chenery.-~-Mr. 
Fiske. 

ESSEX. 

Married.} Mr. Wm. Leonard, to Miss 
Davis, of Radwinter-hall.—Mr. Jos. Allen, 
to Miss King, of Radwinter,—At Wal- 
tiamstow, J. H. Harris, esq. to Miss Wal- 
ton.—At Springfield, Mr. R. Crabb, to 
Miss Seabrook.—At Wicks, Mr, J. Con- 
stable, jun. to Miss Fisher. P 

Died.] At Colchester, Mrs. Robinson. 

At Wanstead, Robert Wilks, esq. 

At Barkimg, the Rev. J. K. Parker. 

At Chelmstord, 23, Mr. Jos. Dorman. 

At West Ham, Mrs. Gore, of Cheapside. 
—At Harwich, 75, Mr. T. Phillips.—At 
Feering, Mr. H. Milbank.—At Epping, 
80, Mr. W. Hart. 


KENT. 


At the assizes for this county, lately 
concluded, there were 180 prisoners OF 


the calendar: thirty-eight of ss 
ee 
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ceived sentence of death; but one only 
as left for execution. 

Waovied At Canterbury, Mr. C. de 
Lupert, to Miss Inment.—At Dover, Mr. 
Harrison, to Miss Smithett.—At Tenter- 
den, Mr. Battom, to Miss Gilbert.—Mr. 
Neeve, to Miss Sykes —At Chatham, Mr, 
R. Martin, to Miss Triesdell.—At Folke- 
stone, Mr. Andrews, to Miss Welch.—At 
Rainham, Mr. Johns, to Miss Keutish,—Adt 
Margate, Mr. Gaskell, to Miss Bone.— At 
Woolwich, Mr. ‘Tufhil, to Miss Fensham, 
—At Queenborough, the Rev. -G. W. 
Hasker, to Miss Chalk. 

Died.) At Canterbury, 40, 
—24, Miss Vile. 

At Tenterden, 18, Miss Merralls.—55, 
Mrs, Wightwick.—At Sandwich, 55, Mrs. 
Forrest.—At Rochester, Mr. E. Kings- 
north.—At Sandgate, 48, Mr. G, Lemon. 
—At Tunbridge Wells, 75, Lady Dering. 
—At Chatham, Mr. Canningham.—Lieut. 
}). Calder.—At Faversham, John South, 
esqg.—At Ramsgate, 87, Mr. R. Atwood.— 
At Birchington, 80, Mr. H. Creed.—75, 
the Rev. R. Fontaine, vicar of Sutton.— 
At St. Lawrence, Mrs. Maxted.—At Wit- 
tersham, 32, Mrs. Levett.—At Broadstairs, 

2, Mr. J. Harst,sen.—At Braboarn, Mrs, 

Diamond, universally vespected. — At 

Cranbrook, 35, Mr. W. Couchman.—26, 

Miss Potter.—At Whitstable, 72, Mr. J. 

Price.—At Margate, 26, Mr. C. Barrett. 
SUSSEX. 

Arundel Castle will be opened for pub- 
lic view on the first Monday in June, and 
be shewn on every subsequent Monday 
til November, 

Murried.| At Brighton, H. Martin, esq. 
to Miss Rediter. —At Eastbourne, J. Tiot- 
ter,esq. to Miss Rankin.—At Streatley, 
Mr. W. Hicks, to Miss Child. 

Died.) At Chichester, Mrs. Martin.— 
Mr. Triggs. 

At Arundel, Mrs. Cranstone.—The Rev. 
E. Lambert, rector of Ea:t Horsley.—At 
Rottingdean, Mr. Wright.—At Burpham, 
60, Mrs, Lucas.—Agt Eastbourn, Lieut. J. 
Beckett, 


Mrs. Sharp. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


A meeting was lately held at Ports-_ 


mouth, for the purpose of petitioning Par- 
lament for a moderate reform in the 
House of Commons, Which was respect- 
ably attended ; and, amongst other resolu- 
lions, Was one which asserts, that the repre- 
‘entation of the people is extremely de- 
tective, particularly in all the boronghs 


inthe kingdom where the close system of 


election exists; and that the same is hos- 
tile to the spirit of the constitution, and a 
Violation of the just rights of the people. 
Married.) At Portsmouth, Mr. C. Keat, 
3 Miss Grosymith.—T, Burbey, esq. te 
= Bradley—At Alverstoke, Lieut. 
‘Arthur, to Miss M‘Arthur.--R. Cattey, 
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esq. to Miss Carter.—At Winchester, Mr. 
Budd, to Miss Hildar.—Mr. J. Harding, 
to Miss Silver.—Mr. Potter, to Miss 
Judd.—J. J. Willes, esq. to Miss Irwin, of 
Hythe. 

Died.|] At Southampton, 84, Mrs. New- 
man.—86, J. Ferguson, esq. Admiral of 
the White Squadron.—Dr. Boud, , 

At Portsmouth, 65, Robt. Beezly, esq. 
—Capt. M‘George. 

At Fareham, 72, Mrs. D, Pair.—Mrs. 
Batler.—At Havant, Mrs. Grigg.—85, 
Mrs, Ballen.—At Titchfield, Mr. James 
Whetfnan.—At Winchester, 75, Mrs. West- 
come.—Mrs. Talmage,—J. Wade, esq.— 
Mr. G. Cooke.—At Newport, J. Deigar- 
no, esq. mayor of that town.—At Marwell 
Hall, W. Long, esq.—At Charlton, Jos. 
Barlow, esq.—At Hamble, Lieut. H. Har- 
ford.—At Christchureh, 69, C. Reeks, esq. 
alderman of that borough, 

WILTSHIRE, 

Married.} At East Knowle, Mr. J. 
Bracher, to Miss Moore.—At Sedgehiil, 
James Scammel, esq. to Miss Bracher.— 
W. Backler, esq. of Everley, to Miss Smith, 
—W. B. Astley, esq. of the same place, 
to Miss Smith. , 

Died.] At Salisbary, Miss Brine.—At 
Swindon-house, Mrs, Goddard.—At Mark 
borough, 70, Mr. H. Wilson.—56, John 
Hancock, esy.—At Devizes, 82, Stephen 
Hillman, esq.—At Warminster, 60, Mr, 
John Morgan.—At Land End-cottage, 19, 
Mr. E. Lawes,— At Eastcourt, Mrs, 
Axford, 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

At the late assizes for tius county, at 
Taunton, there were 146 prisoners for 
trial: and although, as in other counties, 
capital convictions were numerous, one 
person only, for marder, has been 
executed, 

In an action, at these assizes, a Mr. 
Thomas obtained 20001, damages fiom 
Dr. ‘Tyser, a physician, for criminal con- 
versation with his wife. 

Married.} At Bath, Mr. Kiddle, to Miss 
Geirish.—Mr. Rumley, to Miss Rawlings, 
—Mr. Bulwer, to Miss Redford.—Mr, 
Smith, to Miss Thonas,—Capt, Gerland, 
to Miss Wood.—Mr. Francis, to Miss 
Nott.—Lieut.-colone] Newton, to Miss 
Stephenson.—At Wiveliscombe, the Rev. 
J. Buck, to Miss Lean.—-Mr. Joseph Hur- 
man, of Huntshill, to Miss Palmer.—W, 
Saunders, esq. of the same place, to Miss 
Came. ! 

Died.] At Bath, the Rev. J. H. Green, 
rector of Poole.—Mrs. Jaques.—Mr. H. 

Pryor. — Mrs. Dooley. — 56, Mr. John 
Buns.—40, B. Wilby, esq.—Mrs. Das- 
lacher.—60, A. Tredinnich, esq.—At Mil- 
verton, Mr. Spurway, solicitor. — At 
Banwell, Mrs. Emery.—Mrs. Harrison. 
—At Philips Norton, 84, Mr. J. pees, 
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—At Brislington, Wm. Overton, esq.— 
At Comeytrowe-house, 77, Lieut.-general 
D. Smith. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.} At Poole, Capt. R. Tait, to 
Mrs. Baker. 

Died.| At Dorchester, 17, Miss Emma 
Fisher.—At Dean’s-court, 18, Ann, dangh- 
ter of the Rev. Sir James Henham, bart.— 
At Poole, Mrs, Fawconer.— At Weymouth, 
the Hon. Harriet Blayney, second daugh- 
ter of Lord Blayney.—At Lyme, the Rev, 
J. Wheaton, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

At the assizes for this county were 124 
prisoners for trial: but it gives us great 
pleasure to observe that, although there 
were many capital convictions, only one 
person has been executed. 

Muarried.| At Exeter, Mr. Bright, to 
Miss Squance.—Capt. Woolcombe, to 
Miss Walker.—At Plymouth, Mr, Glan- 
ville, to Miss King.—At Lapford, Mr. 
Challice, to Miss Partridge.—At Oak- 
hampton, Mr. Ponsford, to Miss. Bazly.— 
At Kenn Church, Lieut. Skilney, to Miss 
Lester.—At Maker, T. Slope, esq. to Miss 
Rogers.—At Ilsington, J. Shepherd, jun. 
esy. to Miss Wails. 

Died.) At Exeter, 45, the Rev. E. Hare, 
of Leeds.—S. Churchill, esq.—57, Mrs. 
Brown, relict of Col. B. 

At Eggestord, 77, the Rev. J. Churchill. 
—At Bishopsteignton, 50, Major J. G. 
Bradford.—At' Eggesford-house, 83, Mr, 
J. Haywood,.—At Exmouth, 22, Mrs. 
Sweetland.—31, Miss Winton.—65, the 
Rev. Robert Winton; and by a tall from 
his horse, a few days afterwards, his son, 
Lieut. Winton,—At Barnstaple, Mrs. Bar- 
bor.—At Stoke, Mr. A. USborne.—At 
Sidmouth, 46, J. Clarke, M.D.—At Snel- 
lings, A. Hunt, esq. 

CORNWALL, 

At the late quarter sessions for this 
county, the overseer of Sheviock was in- 
dicted for an assault on Philippa Long- 
man: he not only refused her relief, but 
set his dog on her, and horsewhipped her, 
although slie was six months gone in preg- 
nancy. 

A public library has been instituted at 
Penzance. 

Married.] At Falmouth, W. Carne, esq. 
to Miss Cotesworth.—At St. Gluvias, Mr. 


Reed, to Miss Uxen.—At Madro 
John Hambleton, to Miss Marshall?” 

Died.} At Launceston, Mr. D. Palmer, 
—At Illogan, Mrs. Knight.—At Bodmin 
Mrs. Gilbert.—At Redrath, Mr. 8, James. 
—At Padstow, 72, Mr. H. Mitchell, 

} WALES. 

Married.] At Llys-faen, Carnarvonshire 
H. Rosworthy, esq. to Miss Matthews — 
At Liwydiarth, Anglesey, W. P. Lloyd, esq. 
to Miss Lloyd.— At Carnarvon, Capt, 
Robt. Parry, to Mrs. Evans.—Mr. §waine 
to Mrs. Lewis.—At Brecknock, James 
Gibbon, esq. to Miss Winter.—At Margam, 
Mr. Thomas, solicitor, to Miss Thomas. 

tvied.| At Trewlylan, Montgomery- 
shire, 72, Mrs. Davies.—At Ystradmeiric, 
Cardiganshire, 72, the Rev. J. Williams, 
—At Overton, Flintshire, Mr. J. Hincks. 
mau.—At Chaurchstoke, Montgomeryshire, 
the Rev. Ralph Downes, rector of Pelton, 
—At New House, near Cardiff, J. M, 
West, esq.—At Landatf Cettage, 69, Mrs, 
Richards. — At Devynnoch, Brecknocke. 
shire, Mrs. Powell.—At Glanbrane Park, 
Mis. Gwynne.—At Liandatf, 19, James 
Ranken, esq.—At Haverfordwest, Miss 
Smith.—At Banger, 41, Miss Pennant.— 
At the Rock, Newtown, W. Jones, esq, 


‘—At Swansea, Capt. John Timberleak. 


SCOTLAND. 

Died.| At Kirlk, 48, Major Grant, late 
of the ninety-seeond, or Gordon High- 
landers. He was constantly present 
with, and shared in the great exploits of 
this corps in Holland, Egypt, and in the 
Peninsula, &c. 

Au Jedburgh, 100, Margaret Neil. 

At Dumfries, 70, W. Babington, D.D, 

IRELAND. 

Died.] In Dublin, Mr. James, only son 
of Sir Walter James, and nephew of the 
Marquis Camden.—Mr. C. Boyde. 

DEATH ABROAD. 

At Dessau, in his 77th year, Duke Leo- 
pold Frederick Francis, after a few days’ 
iliness. ‘To him Dessau owes its improve- 
ments, its Woerlitz, its Luisinm, its fine 
roads, and beautiful gardens. But his pars 
ticular attention was directed to the sy» 
tem of education, and schools. He em- 
ployed Basidow, Campe, and Tillich, to 
realize his idea of the physical and moral 
education, 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We apprize many enquirers, that Dr. Brewster's Patent for the Kaleidoscope 
was given in our Magazine for January last, and may be had, as usual, of all the 


Booksellers. 


The Number containing the great American Snake, and the last, containing the 
particulars of the Steam- Heating Apparatus, are also in course of sale. : 
PUREE SHILLINGS will be given for clean copies of Numbers 138 and 180 of this 


Mugazine, at the Publisher's, 
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EReaTom in our last.—-At pages 236-7, for Lord Raley, read Lord Raby. 
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